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MIEFACE 


The present work, ns its title indicates, is renlh” a 
study of the various as])ects of the life and character 
of the great man who was universally regarderl 

the most ])owerfiil personality and the greatest 
reformer in the realm of higher studies and 
resefirches in the India of today. It is neither 
an iderd biography, nor has it any pretensions t(^ 
completeness. Hut it aims at giving a glimpse of the 
great man in his many-sided interests and wide- 
ranging activities j it seeks to give an estimate of 
his complex character and his virile and versatile 
personality, to review his lifework and to intcrjiret 
his life, indicating the part it played in our national 
lii'e and in the forward march of our country ;:o its 
lugher and nobler destiny. 

The work was origninally begun four years ago ; 
in the courst' of ])reparation and publication, it 
lia> ]iassed through many vicissitudes, along with 
the author. 

Messrs. R. Cambray ,v k'o. had first taken up 
(.he t.isk of publication ; when it was nearing 
completion, by mutual consent, the task was trans- 
lerrcd to the present publishers— Messrs. The Hook 
Company Ltd. — to wdioni his thanks tire due i‘or 
the alacrity with which they brought it ti^ a finish 
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in Li short time ; he is also thankful to Mr. S. C. 
Kerr of Messrs. K. Cambray & Co, and Mr. C. 
Sen of Sakha Tress for their courtesy and consider 
a tion. 

It is the author's pleasant (luty to acknowledjjje 
his deej) indebtedness to the large circle of his friends 
and well-wishers, who have been good enough 
to ex. tend their syni])athv and help in this his 
first literary venture*. I'roin its very incejition 
.\!r. Tanehanan Mittra, M. A., T. R, S ami 
his brother Mr. Tulin Krishna Mittra. M. A. have 
been an unfailing source of help and inspira- 
tion. Then at a critical period he received 
enthusiastic encouragement from no less a 
personage tlian Dr. C. \’. Raman ; just l)eror(‘ the 
hook went to press, Dr. C. tbanguly, then Literary 
Secretary, National Council V. M. C. A. offertMl 
him enthusiastic support Tn»r. Radhakrishnan, too, 
evinced the keenest interest in this work anil gave 
him active he]]) and advice, lately. I le is also grateful 
to Sir Lwart fVreaves and Sir T. C, Kay for their 
generous encouragement. He e innot, however, fail 
to mention his debt of gratitude to Rai Dahadur 
Dr. Ti. K. Roy, Civil Surgeon / Ketd.), Ihirulia, 
who treated him and cheered him uj) in his 
jirotraetcd illness. 

In conclusif)n, he must ask for the indulgence of 
hi^ readers for the misi)rints and defects which he 
eon; 1 not remedy in the present edition. 
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The author^s task is now finished '—at least, 
for the present. Most that comes rushing to his 
mind after four years of trials and tribulations, 
must now remain unsaid. lie has striven and spared 
hiinsell no pains, and the result? — the result he is 
content to leave in the lap of the gods. 


Mitni /?<»/((?, ) 
Ciiimtiif, I'tih Sri>U->nln Vf ^ 


P. P. SiNHA 
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FORLWORD 


Few will question that a biography of Sir 
Asutosh Mookcrjcc is well worth writing. The 
extraordinary abilities and personality of the man 
commanded admiration .and respect from all, and a 
record of his life and achievements cannot fail 
prove an inspiration to his countrx'incn, young and 
old, both now and in future generations. Combining 
in himself the intellectual outlook of a great scholar 
with the Naptdeonie vigour of a man of action, Sir 
Asuttwh had few equals in his lifetime, either in 
India or outside it. In rittempting, for the first time, 
to collect the available materials concerning the 
life of Sir Asutosh and presenting them in a readable 
l<)rm, Mr. Sinha has rendered a distinct public service. 
It must have retiuircd no little courage for one not 
previous K’' known as a.n author and possessing no 
resources or iulluence, to venture upon such a task. 
1 plead for a favtnrrablc and indulgent consideration 
of his efforts and commend them to the notice of 
the public. 


Rowhazar 

The 10th Sepiemltcr, 102S. 


C. V. l^AMAN 




INTRODUCTION 


BY 

Sir P. C. Ray 

The sixties i)t' tVic kist eentury drew into lienpil 
some of the mijj^h ties t souls who were destined to lenve 
Iheir mark in almost every field of international 
adtnre. Vivekananda who carried the banner of 
ilinduimi in tiie Chicai^o L*arliament of lieligion, 
k.abindra XathTai^ore who won the Xobel ])rize from 
Sweden, J. C. Hose who founded the Temple of 
Science in the linlia of today, were all born within a 
few years in the early i>art t)f the decade ; it was this 
deead'* which ushered in as well the nui^htiest [ica- 
demic or,c^anizer and builder in the domain of hijxher 
studies am I researches and closed with the birth of 
that champion of nation.al emancipation and 
freedom, that unfailing Irieiid (T suffering humanity 
— Deshalxindliu Cliittaranjan Das. li seemed as if the 
miglitA' sj)irit of Civa was astir in all tlie fields of 

thought and knowledge and was everywhere 
breaking down barriers for sowing the seeds of 
new creations. In a recent remarkable \)r‘Khure 
‘The Dance of Civa’ (‘Today and Tomorrow’ series) 
Cv)llum points out to some of these heroic (igures, 
as a conveniently identifiable point from which 
to date the dawn of new thought, just as today 
we put our finger on Socrates when we wish to 
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focuss our view of the hepjmninj^ of that new 
thought which inspired the West for centuries.'^ 

Is it a mere coincidence that all these pioneering 
souls were stirred by the same spirit j of each of 
whom could be said, as has been said by the author, 
of Sir Asutosh ‘Me worked for the ‘Keturn Move- 
ment ' in India ; he laboured to l)ring about a wide- 
ranging Indian Renaissance, an intellectual regener- 
ation through a nation-wide pn)gress of education 
...he made it the mission of his Hie to blot out the 
Stigma of India’s cultural inferiority, to e.\.pl()de the 
fiction of her intellectual defeat and raise her once 
more t(j her loft\ pe'lestal ot glory Hut it would 
be a gross misreading, a su|)erfici:d estimate, a 
skin-dee\) interpretation, if only the forces of reaction 
are seen moving in any of these. Too dee]) and 
original, each was pulsated by a keen national 
instinct to create a new age, to ])ring forth a new 
life in the old corf^fs of India’s national heritage. 
The Hindu spirit of conservijig the old forms as 
much as possible and yet traiisfonning them out of 
all recognition by new leaven was alwriys there. 

It is too early in the day to judge of Sir Asutosh's 
achievement 1)}'^ the stability of the measures c arried 
out by him ; but it is quite clear th.at his life 
and activities were, as has been nicely j)itt by the 
author, of a piece with those of other great iiatiom 
builders of India who .are the direct products 
of the movements destined to herald a higher, 
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holier, deeper humanity to come. It is in 
this sense Lliat e.ich of the mii^hty personalities of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, in a laud 
with scarcely a political heiuj^ oi' her own, has a 
w(n*l(l importance. It is (juitc true that their 
G()in[)ara.tive w’ortii would he appraised more or less 
by the depth and intensity of their inner ideas, by 
their breadth and universality of culture, as also by 
their success ill the held of action jit is in the last 
eatci^ory that Sir Asutosh would h^urc along with 
manv n national hero. 

A nieie s^avi^-h imitation of ilic dazzling glories 
of ine re.-^p. end eat West would not have entitled him 
to lii graiitiulG of iiosterity. Had not thethingshe 
fougiiL for suiiiewiiere, somehow — deeper roots with- 
in tile very iieart of the nation, had they not been 
<[uiek with the piil.-.aiions of a new life of the nation, 
nay </l the new w'orld-age slowly but surely coming 
Into being, even a fraction of iiis success could not 
have i.ecii achieved by him and his words and 
.iCLiviiis coUid not have become the mottoes and 
models of iiis con tern iioraries. 

Alas \ when India herself is still but au object of 
lidicu.c ami pity, it is hardly the Lime to judge her 
great men j but when the faint glimmering dawn 
ol today butsts foi th in the glory of her midday sun 
and the ideas for which our national heroes worked 
receive their fruition, coiitcmporar}' records will 
be eagerly canvassed by the historian of our 
period. 
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l^osterity will judijjc Sir Asulosh, and rightly 
too, as the greatest reformer, ‘ a creative force,’ 
in the realm ol’ education and research— as the 
author has eloquently said. Indeed, the vital prob- 
lem of a nation — particularly of a nation, in the 
firm grij) of a foreign power and weighed down 
with many age-old customs and usages, yet des- 
tined and determined to come into her own in 
the world ol nations — its problem is mainly 
in the field of edueatiotu Its educational methods 
indicate its sincerity and fitness in the prcpar.ation 
for the achievement of that goal. When the Indian 
ideal of life as the seer K. C. Satyasrayi points out, 
is accepted to be the building-up of a perfect 
body for a ])erfeet mind and tin* ])erfect mind 
for the highest spirituality, it will be recognised 
that we need sclentilie, vocational and economic 
education ; secondly, culture ('f the liiglu'st tlioughtS; 
and thirdly, S])iritual meditation India, when she 
liiids her own, would not stop short of any ideal 
which does away with this trii>arlite system of 
education — madcrial, mental and spiritual. Pcrhai)s 
to Sir Asutosh wUvS not given the task of creating 
a new world of his own and to forge a new system 
which woultl be at once the admiration and 
despair ol the world • but to him was surely 
given to work out the miracle of naturalizing 
a plant of temi;erate zone in a tropical region on 
which it was languishing so long under artificial 
conditions ; so that it could hurst forth in the open 
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iiir with the grandeur of tropical foliation, riort 
again, as the biographer has very rightly poititcd 
out, what Dr. Rajcndra Tvall Mittra tried to do by 
refusing to sail abroad, yet beating the best Western 
SMvants in their own liclds by personal achievements, 
what the Science Association of Dr. Mohendra [jiiU 
Sircar and Bengal Nntional Council of Education 
were trying to give shape to with indifferent results, 
— thanks to the non-co-operation of the Ch^vernmenl 
with the people — Sir Asutosh brought about with 
great success. 

Nationalism and internationalism in culture are 
problems of the deepest moment today. Sir 
Asutosh tried to sink his fountains of education 
deei) into the wells of national traditions with the 
help of a foreign machinery and at the same time 
took care that the fountain provided the most 
delicious beverage to all nations. He tried to rise 
Jibove parochial {)atriotism which is eating into 
the very vitals of i he body pi^litic and his curricula 
in Vernaculars and History wt)uld show how much 
anxious he was to bring about a synthesis between 
Bengal and the other l*rovinees of India ; all these 
indicate his healthy enlightened and intense natioii- 
alisui. 

Asutosh Avould be recognised as one of Liu 
►^eatesl of Indians one who tried to build up a. 
ition, to force her pace and to bring her up to the 
level of the advancing nations of the West, by 
rousing her sense of past glor\’' as much as by trying 
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to evoke natioiijil self-respect and quicken 
national self-consciousness and self-confidence 
by her prCvSent achievements. Indeed he fondly 
dreamt of making Calcutta a centre of Indian 
culture before the transfer of Capital gave a 
rude shock to his cherished desires • but he did not 
try to create a new centre like Benares or 
Aligarh around the aspirations of newly growing 
communal currents. 

Veteran fighters and workers, redoubtable leaders 
and patriots — men wlndiad grown grey in the service 
of their country, men who had been in the thick of 
the iighl— 'Ull looked to him to guide and lead the 
nation on to victory in the wider fields as he had 
(lone in the academic sphere. For it was recognised 
that he had the un!)ouiulcd self confidence and 
unique moral and intellectual cejuipmeuts and 
icsourecfuine.ss to work out the salvation and 
uplift of his country with the conditions imposed 
s)Y histi.)ry* and it was nothing short of a grim 
national eaiaiiiity that he was taken away from us 
t {) early to begin and to bring this work to fruition. 


Vniversiit/ College of Science, 
92, [Jp/ter Cireninr Koad^ 
Calcutta 

Dated 7 1 It August, 192S 


P. C. Ray 
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Sir Asutosh Mookerjee — A Study. 

CHAPTER I 

Introduction. 

'‘Men are ahvays rare in all countries througli whom 
ilie aspiration of Llieir |x.‘0])le can lu^jie to find its fiil- 
iiinieuL, who have the thundering voice to say that 
what is needed shall be done ; and Ashutosh had that 
magic voice of assui'ance. He had the courage to 
dream because lie liad the ]iOwer to figlit and the con- 
fidence to win his will itself was the path to the 
goal My admiration was attracted to him where 
he revealed tlie freedom of mind needed for work of 

creation It liad lieen possible for him to dream of 

! iie miracle of introducing a living heart liehind the 
'iteel framework made in the doll factory of burcau- 
-:raey -■■The creative s])irit of life which has to 
nssert itself against barren callousness must, in its 
.ao'ugglo for victory, wreck things that claim only 
mimediate value. We can afford to overlook such 
-v>sses which are j)itifully small compared to the great 
price of our object, which is freedom. Ashutosh 
heroically fought against heavy odds for winning 
■aeedom for our educatkni/’ 


RABINDRA NATH TAGORE. 
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Advents of truly great men — men who 'correct 
the delirium of animal spirits, make us considerate, 
and eng£igc us to new aims and ])owers^ men from 
whom ‘our life receives some promise of explana- 
tion ^ — arc like the angels’ visit, few and far between j 
sometimes, there come in our midst men, who, rising 
into emineticc, become the most prominent figures 
in the social or public life of their country 5 some, 
again, make the greatest noise and sensation, 
attract a good deal of attention or even c'ulmiration, by 
prosperity and popularity attained in some sphere of 
life or by greatness thrust upon themselves ; after 
their death, they fire mere names— at best, a tradi- 
tion, for sometime to come ; but the great men, the 
representative men of their times, the leaders of 
thought and heroes of action ^ men who are the 
highest products of our civilization and culture, are 
not buried into oblivion so easily — the lustre of 
their lives lives long after tliej^ are dead and gone j 
for, they live, after their death, in their lifework, in 
tlie changes wrought, in the spirit festered, in the 
ideas championed and in the ideal be([ucathed to 
the succeeding generations. But the (piestions arise ; 
wh(^ are really the blessed souls that constitute this 
type of great men ? what is the sine qua non of this 
kind of greatness ? what is the true standard by 
which to judge and assess it ? IIow to understand 
and appreciate the great, as also to distinguish 
them from a host of others who may have all the 
lime light of popularity and prominence, nay who 
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may even claim some pre-eminence, but who can not 
boast of much of the abiding, intrinsic qualities and 
paramount factors constituting greatness? And it is 
only with a sympathetic understanding, a sense of 
fairness and dignity, and with a worshipful spirit that 
we can hope to do justice to the great and avoid 
falling into pitfalls of the bjirren controversy and 
conflicts of opinions that centre round these ques- 
tions,; the key to the secret of their greatness and to 
the mystery of their advent does not Ijelong to the 
lesser critic but to the ardent student. 

Greatness admits of no clear - cut, easy and 
precise definitioti ; nor is it any rare quality of head 
and heart ; leather it is a cluster of attrilnitcs, a pre- 
jjonderance of a (luality or (qualities that mark a 
man out from among his contemporaries and enable 
liim to change, to influence or mould — in whatever 
great or small degree— his time and his environment, 
and leave the marks of his genius or the example of 
his noble soul behind— the heritage of his posterity. 
He, indeed, is the great man, who, by dint of his 
intiiiisie worth and achievement and work in some 
walks of life or other, towers head and shoulders 
over the common run of men, one who lives alto, 
gether on a higher plane, as it were, shedding the 
lustre of his life on the people below. count him 
a great man’ says Emerson, ^ who inhabits a higher 
si>here of thought, into which other men rise with 
labour and difliculty ; he has to open his eyes to see 
things in true light and larger relations. He is 
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great who is what he is from nature^. Judged by 
this supreme standard, the greatness of Asutosh 
is clear enough j nothing can dcscril^c his greatness 
or establish his title to Ijc ranked among the great 
representative men of their times, so easily and 
l)ricfly as these few words -he inhabited ‘a higher 
sphere of thought ^ and could ‘ do his best thing 
easiest and was what he was from naturc\ Any one 
who has followed his remarkable career, or has 
come into contact with him, any one who will 
study his life seriously or will have a casual read- 
ing, will not surely fail to be impressed with the 
central fact which emerges beyond the shadow of 
the faintest doubt — the fact, namely, that here is 
at last a man who lives, moves and has his i)cing 
in a different region • here indeed, is an individual 
who occupies an enormous spfice in the public life 
of the country, who, by his pn^digious and pro- 
longed activities in more than i)ne important held 
of work has literally made history, linking his 
own lifestory with the story of the national pro- 
gress and national prosperity, who, moreover, 
seemed to belong not to this old, familiar, mattcr- 
of-lael world of ours, but to a loftier realm, over- 
llowiiig with faith and hope, glory and vitality, - 
a world which seemed to ))e the ultimate source 
t.)f his greatest urge and highest inspiration and 
unfailing idealism ! He had something of the 
extraordinary in all he did and si)okc and thought ; 
all his speeches and addresses, all his labours and 
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thoughts — not to speak of his ideals and faith — 
bore the impress of his genius and the stamp of 
his versatile personality ; none the less, were they, 
the ordinary outturns and expressions of his nature, 
springing from it with the easy, simple and spon- 
tanei>us How of a rivulet. And the presiding angel 
of his life endowed him with a ])rophetie vision 
and piereing ken with which he saw things in their 
true colour and larger relations. 

Throughout his career, this angelic vision, this 
truer, inner light never failed him, and there wtis 
alwa^^s a glow of idealism, a breadth of outlook, 
a firm grip of the actualities as well as of the 
potentialities and a rare faith in the ultimate 
triumph of truth and of his cause ; the momentous 
question of principles and policies that he dealt 
with, or the man}" intrica.te and complex problems 
that he tackled, the enormous, dilTicult and multi- 
farious works tluat he brought himself to perform, 
the uphill tasks that he applied himself to, lastly 
the epochniaking achievements that he could i)oint 
t ) as his eontril)utions to the national a wakening 
and uplift and to the in'ogress of human 
thought and knowledge, ^Yould have crushed any 
other individual e)f his generation by their sheer 
weight and variety, no less by their difficulty and 
complexity. But then, he was 'strong as Nature is 
strong, who lifts the land into the mountain slopes 
without effort, and by the same ride, as she floats 
a bubble in the air/ 
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But however great a man may be in the 
possession of intrinsic worth or genius, whatever 
prominence he may acquire and pre-eminence he may 
attain, he will surely not reach the zenith of human 
greatness, unless and until he ‘aliolishcs himself' 
and his spirit 'diffuses itself'; unless and until he 
gives his very best to, and loses himself in the 
service of, his fellow creatures. The goddess of our 
life is a jealous deity and will not suffer any one to 
retain liis greatness or his fame but will consign 
him ‘to the dustbin of oblivion or obscurity, 
contempt or a.])alhy, cither in his lifetime or after his 
death — no matter however high his ])lace in our midst 
— if he docs n<)t thoroughly identify himself with the 
fortunes of his fellowmen, if he does not champion 
their cause ; the fact is. an individual is so 
indissolubly linked with human society, — with his 
country, i)artieu lari y, — that he can not isolate him- 
self thoroughly, ; unfortunately^ vSiX'cially in our 
country in these days- it happens, more often than 
not, that an individual, as soon as he is able to rise 
to some eminence, manages to forget the larger rela- 
tions in which he stands to the society and the coun- 
try ; but the violation of this fundamental law of 
human society and civilization, brings its own puni- 
vShment ; he is f)ften disillusioned ; his fall, in some 
shape or other, is sure to come in life or after death. 
But the truly great never lose sight of the organic, 
intimate and innate relation of the individual to 
the s(';Ciety, and will not, as if by instinct, live their 
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lives in glorious isolation and solitary independence 
in the midst of society. And Asutosh, who was 
one of^ natiire^s darliii^^s ^ and in whom had taken 
])kioe, in a strikinj^ degree, a harmonious develo])' 
ment of man’s ])righ: side, his ])rilliant parts and his 
higher nature, gave the very ])est of his Godgiven 
gifts and devoted most of his un common capacities 
and exuherant energies^ not to the furtherance of his 
narrow self-interests, out to the ]>romotion of the 
larger interests and the greater cause of his fellow 
creatures j he worked, day and night, he strove hard, 
he fought t(^oth and nail, he did all these* and more 
ior the fulfilment of the larger, better and higher 
life of his peojde.— the life of which lie had had such a 
sure c'lml fascinating vision, ; it was the mission of 
his life to lias ten it, to herald it ,* it was, as he once 
vSaid in a pathetic strain, his day-dream, for the 
rcali;;ation of which he lived his lile and staked his 
all — and he rejoiced to do it. 

There is seldom any uniformity in human 
greatness. The great are great in varitnis ways 
and can hardly be judged by a hard and fast stan- 
dard. They vary according to the tradition, culture, 
history .and inilnences of their respective race, their 
society and their times j there are great men the 
simjilieity of whOvSe life and lifeworks is apparent and 
they are, thus, easy to understand and e.asy to appre- 
ciate; there are those, again who, by the complexity 
of their characters, and by the farreaching and, 
for the time being, controversial nature of their 
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works and achievements, offer a difficult problem to 
the student of contemporary biographies ; such a 
man was Asutosh Mookerjee. His was a complex 
character— his mode of living was simple to a 
degree • he h«ad a personality, at once, magnetic, 
dynamic iind commanding, at times elusive, destined 
not only to make itself felt and to cut its own way 
in the world, Imt also like Disraeli’s to bend to its 
course, by its irresistible force and vigour, every 
thiiigaiid everybody — public opinion and institutions, 
high officials of the state and prominent public 
men — a personality, destined, in short, to lead, to 
nde, to lord it over, as it were. The very held of 
his activities and the nature of his princi])al work 
w(.>uld not have accjuired too much exertion of his 
giant’s strength and energy, in the ordinary favour- 
able circumstances — under a national rioveninicnt. 
and in these days of democracy and enlightenment , 
and his genius would have found other and more 
suitable clmnnels of expression and more set>pe and 
held • perhaps the fund of his extraordinary working 
capacity would not have been so exhausted in such 
a manner — jierhaps his health and his constitution 
w(ndd not have been undermined so fatally as to 
make for so sudden, so sad «a collapse, in the normal 
course of ' advancement of learning ’ in various 
stages 1 and he might have been spared to his country 
men for some time to come when, of all things, his 
services, his experience, his moral and intellectual 
powers, his statesmanship, above all his enlightened 
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pc'itriotismand his sage counsel, were in urgent requisi- 
tion. l)Ut who can overrule the decrees of fate ? who 
could foretell a little before his death at Patna that 
this intellectual giant, this hero <)f work, this ruler 
of men and leader of thought — this prince 
amcmg men would breathe his last in such tragic 
circumstances ? 

It was the the proud boast of Disraeli that 
he had to educate* his party • really it was not 
without a subtle process of ‘education' that he eouhl 
have wrung out of his party the second great Re- 
form Act of the last century'. But the task of 
Asutosh was not mcrelj'' to ‘educate* his party, to 
harness public oi)inion — Indian public opinion in 
particular — to his side, but also to ‘educate* his 
superiors, to prevail upon his masters, the earthly 
arbiters of his country's fate, who were, by no 
means, always over-syinjKithetie to him, his policy 
or his line of action. 1 nlike Disnieli, who, once 
installed in the leadership of his party, came to the 
helm of affairs of his Ci>untry and became one of 
the few dictators of Ivurope in the normal course 
of events, Asutosh had to face and overct)me one 
stumbling block after another and put up a stubirorn 
iight for his ideai, for the inde[)endence and 
integrity of his University, to the end of the chapter ; 
and out of the protracted struggle aiitl controversy, 
that he had had to carry on times, without number, 
iietween the forces of progress represented liy him 
and ill his personality on the one hand and the 
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forces of reaction and rctrosLjratioa represented by a 
powerful autocracy and a strong bureaucracy, 
between an individual fepresciitativc of the people 
and the alien Government of the land Asutosh 
invariably came, with Hying colours. In the violent 
contfict with the powerful authorities, in his 
strenuous and continuous struggle to realize his lofty 
ideal of the greatest temple of learning and research in 
Asia, reviving the glories of Nalatida and i)roviding 
for the devclo])ment of the studies of letters and 
sciences in their higliest stages, no less for the 
widespread dillusion of a liberal, popular, secondary 
and Univcfsity, education among all sections of his 
countrymen in ever-increasing numbers - in this 
litelong struggle. Ids hcreulian strength and energy, 
his indomitable will and ])ersevernnee, his mar- 
vellous powers of organization and construction, of 
expression and of pen uasion, in brief, his towering 
personalia ami his sterling character, were seen, and 
shone, to the best advantage. 

lie was one of those few characters that 
re/leel the better mind of liis p(‘()j)le, champion 
the loftier iileals of the age, and sum up in 
themselves, ihe higher trends «and tendencies of his 
race, struggling for eypression and outlets ; his was 
one of those lives that cluinge apd shape the course 
of events and things, and inaugurate a new era in 
the history of their country. No doubt he had less 
of the ^Himalayan height’ or of tVie ‘ Pacific depth’ 
that characterise these hen^es, but the range of his 
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powers, the massiveness of his intellects and the 
versatility of his personality went a long way to 
make up for this deficiency ; and the fields of his 
activities and thoughts as also of his knowledge 
and scholarship were enormous ;ind varied. Like 
some glorious phenomena of Nature, which comm.and 
our nwc and wonder hut parali/.e our attempt at 
definition, his jicrsonality defies^ and suffers from, 
analysis. His was the life that impressed upon his 
fello w creatures the juagnitude and extent of its 
greatness and shines today in its own grandeur, now 
that he is dead and gone. He was one of those 
Hire figures on the worldts stage, those dominant 
and l)affiing eliaraeters who, not exactly, Hike the 
])oor player that struti* and frets his Innir upon the 
stage and is heard no more % hut more resembling 
the hnriiing sun,— come and dazzle our globe with 
their innate brilliance, infuse new life am^ lustre 
into the men and thing:^ around, and o off, 
leaving a deej) and dismal void behind. ' 

Men have tried to codify, capture and even 
dogmatize about truth and even to compress it in 
the narrow groove ol a sentence or a few words ; 
these, the world accepts as its mottoes investing 
them with the s::netity and authority of guiding 
principles of life. Hut the great truth revealed in 
human life -the truth that manifests itself in the 
lives of idle great men— can not be crystallized into, 
or judged by, so many sayings and mottoes based on 
hal [truths and malobservation. The lives of great 
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men abound with paradoxes and perplexities- so 
man\' deviations and departures from average, 
humdrum, matter — of fact— lives and would have 
been the less strikinej and appealing, but for these. 
Nor are we to expect all the monopoly of goodness 
or greatness, wisdom or morality, fidelity to some 
fixed principles or constancy of conduct, from our 
heroes and our great men. ‘No man' says Kmcrsou, 
‘in all procession of famous men is reason or illumina- 
tion or that essence vve are looking for, but is an 
exhibition, in some (puirter, of new possibilities'. 

The lives of the great men all the world over illus- 
trate and estal)lish the important fact that great- 
ness in humanity does not ])resuppose perfection or 
ai)Solute right or merely abstract morality^ rather 
the many frailties and faults, defects and shorl- 
comings that flesh is heir to, the great are not alto- 
gether free from. And no one will claim for Asiitosli 
a g^'caler or more absolute immunity from these 
conimoi'.' failings and foibies than others or greater 
masters and heroes of ancient aiul modern times. 
But wc of the ]3resent generation are all too full of 
the glare of his life, loo Jiiiich dazzled by the 
brilliance of his career, too proli)undly impressed 
by his persoiiality and too much affected by his life- 
work to have .a clear perspective and a dispassionate 
view of his failings ; we may prolitaldy leave the 
task to the next generations. 

Nevertheless^ the life of Asutosh was remark- 
able and it is greatly interesting and instructive 
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for its many paradoxes and its rare peeuliarities j 
it was the livin«^ refutation of many accepted 
notions and ideas applicable to ordinary men. Man 
is said to be the creature of circumstances ; no doubt 
he is sOj to a certain extent • but it was the chief 
glory of Asutofih\s life that with a resolution 
made at the dawn of his manhood, he broke down, 
one after another, the iron barriers of circumstances 
till he had the satisfaction of finding- as far as 
])oSvSible under human limitations— his cherished 
dreams of bcjyhood and youth, as accomplished facts, 
l ender the bcncYolent despotism of Britain- until 
very lately — the Indians are having every thing 
done for them by their British rulers they have had 
no say, not to speak of any initiative, in a great 
national policy or programme- nor are the means 
'.o carry this out, within their easy reach ; but 
A-iutosh rose superior to his environment and 
soared above hivS |)redecessors ; he launched upon 
a big and farreachiiig policy, and translat'd into 
action, his great scheme of national advaneemeiit 
in the domains of popular, secondary, higher, 
education and culture, as also in tlic realms of highest 
researches and original thinking. As the late Mr. 
liokhale said from his plaee in the Indian Legislative 
Cimneil — and it is almost a truism — that the Bengalis 
arc the most emotioii.al people of India * but the 
reverse ])ropositioii is too readily supposed to be 
necessarily true ; and it is generally taken for gran- 
ted that any sustained work and ])rotracted activity 
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must be conspicuous l)y their absence among them ; 
that they arc a race of lawyers, speakers and clerks • 
but the lives of Asutosh, of Sir U. N. Mukherjee, 
Sj.Buttokristo Paul, Sir .J. C. Bose, \)v. Rabindra Math 
Tagore, Dr. P. C. Roy and of many other eminent men 
as Aveli as the pioneer workers in the sphere of social 
reform, educational expansion and industrial activi- 
ties independent of the (government of the country, 
give the lie direct to the common belief and are 
proof positive of the active, constructive and organiz- 
ing faculties of the Bengalis. Born in a subject 
country, weighed down under a foreign yoke, 
fettered hand and foot and bred in a society which 
revels in a morbid conservatism and blind orthodoxy, 
Asutosh was the freest man under the sun ; 
freedom was the ])reath of his nostril, the bedrock 
of his whole being, his watch word and a guiding, 
controlling, OA^crmastcring princii)lc of his life ; a 
member of a subject race of dwarfed stature and 
stunted growth, the child of a society which groans 
under the load of a hundred old customs and 
superstitions and is more dead than alive, he was 
the mightiest monarch of all he surveyed ; there 
was something regal in his manners and modes 
and moods • he thought like a king, spoke like a king 
and had hfid his own ways like a king, in fine, 
he attained his herculean strength and his giant^s 
stature, he stepped into his place in puldic life, 
as of right, in the circumstances the degrading 
forces of which were sure to suppress atid dwarf all 
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other than exceptionally ^Tcat and gifted. Bengal, 
for the matter of that, India has produced many 
great men in the present stage of her reniassance j 
many are the geniuses and prodigies, sublime 
characters and iofty idealists, tliinkers and men of 
action, who have shed a lustre on the land of 
their birth ; but few are those who like Asutosh, 
hnve worked in the service of their motherland 
and of the humanity — worked incessantly, indefati- 
gably and fearlessly —setting forth before themselves 
and thier country men, the highest ideal and striving 
steadfastly and tenaciously to attain it ; few are 
tho^e, who, like him, are born with a mission, as 
it were, and have made it the be-all and end-all of 
their lives to reform, to transform, to change and 
mould, in the light of a newer, broader find higher 
iileal, sopie scjcial, educational or political, systems 
or institutions ; fewer are th(>se who like him, are 
endowed by nature with such singular and varied 
intellectual powers, force of character and spirit 
of independence which help them in becoming 
pioneers and original thinkers, le.'iders of men find 
of tlKHight ; very few fire those wlio, like him, chalk 
ont boldly fi pfith for their people to trcfid on and 
fire fortunate enough to Icfid them on within sight 
of the promised land ; fewer fire those who have more- 
over, the privilege of constructing and leaving 
behind themselves, some growing, thriving and 
living monuments of their lives, just as Asutosh, 
by his undying faith and idealism, his sheer ability 
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and untiring efforts, has built a beautiful and glorious 
temple, essential to the national growth and great- 
ness and pulsating with a new energy, instinct 
with a new life and aglow Avilh a new light— a 
temple for the hundreds and thousands of his country- 
men to be sanctilied and bathed in, in the sun- 
shine of knowledge and culture. 

If this ancient land of ours with a glorious 
past and a hoary civilization and culture, if it is so 
long under the sway of a foreign ]3(jwer, if it is so 
heli)less and unable to raise its head in the comity 
of nations, it is not ])ec'iuse there has been sud- 
denly /i dearth of intellect amongst us, but because 
there has been a dearth (ff men, manly, patriotic 
and broadminded, men of the tyi)e of Asutosh 
who could stand erect, speak out and act up to, 
Truth, face and love Truth, and live and die for 
Trutli ; if our society which wris once a nursery 
of li])eralism and fraternity, if it is today in a 
stagnant and lifeless state, it is due not mainly to 
a lack of k^fty ideas and pious wish, but to a want 
of lofty and steadfast, characters, like Asutosh. If 
the essential condition of national life [ind national 
progress and i)re- eminence is to add to the fuiid of 
human knowledge and contribute to the forw ard 
march of human thought, it has been the unique 
privilege of Asutosh to have heralded the dawn of 
this national greatness in the not very distant 
horizon by building for the first time in modern 
India, the very highest departments of studies and 
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researches from which is paurini? forth ami will 
pour forth, India's quota to the suintotal of human 
knowledge and to the progress of his ndvancing 
thought. If it is the mission of India— as it is the 
dream of her poets and patriots and the hope of 

many advanced spirits in Kuroi)e and in America 

to deliver to a worn-out, war-weary and exhausted 
world, the healing balm of her culture, the soothing 
inessagi^ of her spirituality and the abiding secret 
of her eternal life on earth, it will ever rebound 
to his enduring glory that Asutosh paved the 
wa\^ for this consummation by introducing and encou- 
raging studies and researches in Anthropology, 
and in the histoi*}", cuiture and civilization of 
ancient India, by making his Alma mater, a sanc- 
tuary of world's scholarship and a conlluence of 
world's culture, which is welcoming within its doors, 
many savants ami scholars, doctors and philosophers 
from different renowned centres of learning all over 
the world, and thus, by bringing about once more 
in the twentieth century, a cultural and intellectual 
communion of India with the cultural and intellcc- 
tual world abroad [ And this communion will 
herakl the dawn of a new era in her history — it 
will hasten the day of her resurrection the day 
of her spiritual leadership. 

Apart fnmi this crowning achievement — this 
accomplishment of his God-given mission whic*' 
will at once hand down his name to, and w'ill be 
the proud heritage of, the generations yet unborn, 
2 
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Asutosh^s interests and activities, knowledge and 
pre*cminence spread in so many directions, his abili- 
ties and intellect shone in such multifarious and 
often diverse subjects that eminence in any one 
of them would have raised a man from common 
mediocrity. It may be reasonably asserted— after 
making due allowance for the fundamentally differ- 
ent circumstances— that Asutosh belonged to that 
wonderful and extremely rare class of great men 
of which dulius Caesar in the ancient, Michael 
Angelo in the mediaeval and Napoleon, in the 
modern world and our Ram Mohan Roy were the 
most brilliant representatives. And he has left 
many marks of his Roman hand in the foundation 
and superstructure of a vital part of our national 
greatness and national well-being, not less in 
various other fields— in the fields of law and 
jurisprudence and in a lesser degree in M*athematics, 
in the realm of social reform aind in the forward 
march of a newborn nationalism. No where, indeed, 
one might say in the India of today is to be met 
with such a unique personality in whom have risen 
and blended, the fearless reformer and the paticn.t 
pioneer, the great thinker and the steadfast worker, 
the brilliant lawyer, the learned Judge and the 
renowned jurist, a te])uted scientific and literary 
scholar, an eminent mathematician and a litcrateur, 
a profound idealist and a very practical, tenacious 
and struggling individual, a high official and a 
selfless patriot, a nationalist to the core of his 
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l)eia^, a sure judge of men and things, a born ruler 
and leader of nien as also of thought, a constructive 
and organizing genius, a man of lofty ideas and 
high principles as well as a master of the minutest 
details, a high priest of Indian nationalism and an 
architect of the nation in making, almost a seer 
and a sage at times. 
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Early Life. 

TIk; ancestriil homo in llooo^hly district - liin fatJior, PrO'^ad 

— Afiiitosh's birtli— Ilis falluTs interest, in liim — The inlhienee of 
illiislrioiis men on liis infant mind — hisearly iimbilions - Ilis niotlier— 
His Mniiient, Inlors-IIis mlmission into hi;;h soliool, its famous 
Jloao a-aster and assistant Mead Master— Mis varied readii));- and 
early lame, his prolioioney in ^Mathematics — the l)o\ l)Ccomesa Membia* 
of londoii Mathematical Association— his love of study. 

I'or the i)r()))er iintlers landing- of the personality 
as well as the achievements of a great man, we 
must know the story of his life. We do not, 
however, projtose to delineate, or deal with, the 
life-story of Asntosli in its fuller details and 
grandeurs; we leave to his biographer the privilege 
of narrating the story’’ of his life, and of setting forth 
in due order and importance, the various, complex 
and innumerable incidents of his day-to-day-life, 
as he lived it. Let us bear in mind the more 
ini])ortant and outstanding facts of his life, so 
that we may be all the better able to understand 
the man, appreciate his ])ers()tiality and judge his 
worth and his achievements ; curiously enough, not- 
withstanding his complex character, his versatile 
personality, his meteoric rise, his brilliant career and 
varied works in life, the story of his life is, indeed, 
a very sim])le one from the very beginning to the 
end and. can he, unlike others, told in brief. 
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Asutosh's father. Dr. Oanga Prasad Mukherjee, 
came of a very old and respectable lirahmin 
family that lived at and hardly stirred out of a 
villai^e. in the district of Hoo^hly in Bengal it is 
called .lira t-Bala<^ar and is situated by the siile (if the 
sacred river of the Hindus - the Oan^es. To\/ards 
the end of the year 1886, Ganj:fa Prosad was born 
in the village home of his family. Rural Bengal, in 
those good old days was - not as it is today i)overty- 
strilu n. disease-ridtlen, — but a happy i)lace to live 
in . the villages, big and small — not excepting 
the one we are just concerned with- were, in a 
word, llowing with milk and honey, .abounding 
with traits .and llowers, lishes and vegeta])les j they 
were I he very dwelling places of health and happi- 
ness— the verital)le home of beauties and glories of 
Nature, ch.aracteristic of Bengal, ])articularly of 
rur.al Bengal ; and the villagers lived in their 
l)laei(l ))ut not ‘pathetic^ contentment, knowing 
few wants, little worries or c«ares or troubles that 
h.ing round our necks like a millstone now-.a-days. 
Their outlook was narrow, and the horiztm of 
their knowledge and experience, limited to a 
degree. They hcinDy went abroad ; they scarcely 
came out of their homes — quite and peaceful as 
lar as possible ; they livetl and passed their simple 
and uneYcntful life in their little circles, in their 
pleas.ant surroundings. 

But Ganga Prosad left the beaten track. Endowed 
with a remarkable independence of spirit and 
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resoluteness of action, fired with higher ambitions and 
hopes than could be realized within the orbit of his 
rural abode, he proved the exception to the general 
rule— that of staying at home, following the common 
path. Ilis innate thirst for knowledge-, his profound 
love of learning, his striking aspirations — striking 
in a rural hoy in those good old days - and his keen 
yearning for a Larger and more glorious li fe drove 
him to Calcutta, *the London of the East', where 
one eould find ample scope for one's genius and talents, 
where there was, in that period, sullicient room for 
fill sorts and conditions of men. Tint Calcutta in 
those hy-gone-days was not surely the citj" of 
palaees as it is todfiy ; Calcutta was extremely un- 
healthy, dark find dirty— not exfictly fui enviable 
])laee to live in, so ffir fis the common and poorer 
section of the people wfis concerned fit fiii}" rate. 
Houses, not hfihitfilde and worthy. Lanes fmd streets 
filthy and uncfired for, jungles here fuid th(‘re, find 
a periodic, if not continuous ]}revalenee of various 
diseases, were the eharacteristic fefitures of the then 
capital of British Indi*;. All these find many 
other dinicul ties find disfid vantages notwithstand- 
ing, Canga Prosad came down to Calcutta to 
prosecute his studies ; once settled here, nothing 
could make him swerve an inch from his chosen 
path - from his determination to rise into eminence. 
This spirit of adventure, this indifference to hard- 
ships and privations, this tenacity of ])urposes, 
this urge of fi high idefil, this pursuit of ;i 
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lofty aim — which drove him to leave his quiet 
and happy c'lncestral home in the village for a 
dul.)ious career, for a hard life of struggle in Calcutta 
and which were the more salient features of his 
son^s ]3ersonali tv— marked the father out, from the 
veiy outset, as (jiie (Lstincd to he great ; and great 
he was not only in his own life— in the profession 
he followed, ])iit great - greater still -as the father 
of one of the greatest and most brilliant men our 
country has produced in our times. Ganga Prosad 
graduated in 1861 j and an excellent and comfortable 
post under Government, he cotdd have easily secured, 
just as most ol’ the first batches of the graduates had 
doncj and thus was an easy, comfortable — almost 
luxurious — life within his easy reach, one, moreover, 
without much of the trials and tribulations the ups 
and downs tliat generally fall to the lot of a strug- 
gling individual in an independent profession. But 
then, he was not one of those ordinary, easygoing 
and matter-of-f act jicople. lie got hinisell admitted 
into the Calcutta Medical College and thus chalked 
<ait a path for himself full of uneertainties and 
diificultics and struggles that prove tjuite a stum- 
bling block to muiv an aspiring and ambitious 
youth. While (kanga Prosad was in his Third 
Year class in the Medical College, Asutosh was born 
in the early morning of the 29th June 1SG4, in a 
rented house in Malanga Lane, Bowbazar. The 
baby that grew into one of the stoutest and stron- 
gest man in Bengal— the Bengal Tiger— Avas, during 
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the first few years of its life, sickly to a decree, and 
it Avas only the unremittinjjf and incessant care and 
vigilance of its noble and loving mother that kept its 
body and soul together. The then extremely alluring 
])rospcets of ( rOYernment service in the Medical 
Department once more failed to attract the young, 
asi)iring and independent youth, (langa Prosad, after 
he had taken his Degree of Bachelor of Medicine, in 
1S66, — he once more elected to live an inde])endent 
lifl\ following the ])rotession he qn/ilihed himself for. 

The advice (^f some ot Ins relatives and well- 
wishers who resided in the locality, induced him to 
settle at Bhowanipur, and by dint of his perseve- 
rance and skill, liis knowledge and tact, he was able 
to make his mark in his profession in no time* he 
rose into eminence and fame, as a mailer of course. 
As the years rolled by, his fair name and skill tra- 
velled all over the city and its suburbs and he began 
t(j enjov a very extensive practice, he built the large 
mansion at the present Road (named after Asntoslo 
and took up his residence at the new building in 
1880— the building which was the home of Asutosh, 
for, by far, the greater i)art of his life. As an eminent 
and successful practitioner, (ianga Pn)sa(Ps was neces- 
sarily a very busy and active life ; nevertheless, he 
found time to do many things beyond the sphere of 
his profession and inspite t)r his swelling \)ractice. He 
was a pioneer in vernacular medical literature and is 
still remembered for his medical work in Bengali— 
^Chikitsa Prokasa'. 
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(iriiijra IVosad took, from the bej^iiinin^, a 
very keen and profound interest in the education 
of liis infant son ; one day after his return 
frotu his school, the infant Asutosh told his father 
that he would not o() to that school any longer ; 
the SLiideiits were huddled together in such a 
inaiiner rind there was so much noise and confusion 
that it was more a Mj^ttra^ (native theatrical) 
])arty than a school. If any chikl was I he father 
ol the man, Asutosh, surety was one ; here was to he 
li)und the ])romise and potentialities of the j^reat 
edue<'itional reformer in his very fifth year j ?it this 
complaint ol his son, (langa Prosad moved the 
school authorities and h.»d this evil remedied, (lanejii 
1‘rosad hade and made his son rise very early in the 
niornim^ and took him with himself when he would 
take his morning eoustitutional j and this habit of his 
son ac([uired in his ehildluxul endured to the very 
end ol his crowded and strenuous life. Ai the infant 
seho<)k Asutosh linislied his course within a much 
shorter period than his lellow students. From his 
early infancy Asutosh showed unmistakahle si^ns 
ot his intellectual ascendency, his love ol knowledge 
and his keen yearniiiLif lor a fidler and higher life thrit 
constituted the corner-stone of his complex character. 
Alier his studies \vere finished at the inlant 
school, tjanga Frosad diil not get his son admitted 
into a high school lest his son - the infant prodigy— 
would he spoiled hy had company or would have 
to wait too long to keep pace with the progress 
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of the ordinary students ; so he took upon himself to 
supervise the boy’s education at home and enga^^ed 
very earnest and competent private tutors. The early 
ciays of his infancy^ were really a very important 
period in the life of the man ; this was the f )i ina- 
tive period — the germinating time — when were sown 
the seeds of future greatness atul glory, of the noble 
as])irations and lofty idealism, which, under fostering 
care and favouraljle circumstances, not only sprouted 
out hut grew into a mighty and majestic tree in 
after life. Gauga IVosad may justily be called an 
ideal and worthy father of the ideal and worthy son, 
Asutosh; he took minutest care of, and gave the 
greatest attention to, the proper education of the 
inlant prodigy that his .son reahy wasj ln‘ contribu- 
ted, by every possible means, by example and 
precept by affection and supervision, to the develop- 
ment of his intellectual powers, to the building of 
his character and to tlie unfolding of his mind. No 
doubt, he earned a lot of money ; many peoide, 
also, possess or amass a lot and some on, a far 
larger scale ; but then how many of his country men — 
his well-to-do and rich ct)untry men — take up the 
education of their boys, so seriously and so 
earnestly ? In the course of his morning walk, at the 
intervals of his frequent professional calls, he would 
snatch, not simply moments — but c[uite a good many 
minutes even hours — to imprint, to impress, upon 
the infant mind of his son, much that was good and 
aioble, lofty and wholesome j thus he would encourage 
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and urge his aspiring son to go onward in his studies, 
to rn?irch forward in his life; thus would he 
hold up before his mind^s eye a great ideal— the 
ideal of greatness to be .achieved, the ideal of a noble 
life to be lived. And thus not leaving his child at the 
Lender mercies of the over worked, half-fed school 
master not by burying him in a heap of books of all 
sorts .and conditions - as is the case with most ol the 
l)03^s — but by his own .affectionate exertion and 
|)ersonal sui)ervision he enabled the noble infant soul 
to unfold itself in various ways. As he was making 
rapid strides in the progress of his education .at home, 
the ])resence there, of many men of light and 
leading men of fame and eminence, appealed to l)oy’s 
infant iniagin.ation, stirred his .aspirations, urged and 
convinced him that he .also could 'make his life sublime.-* 
It was the ])resenee and company of that great Ben- 
gali jurist and .Judge, — one whose judgments have 
ae{[uired almost e’assic.al .authoritv .and who as an 
intim.ate friend of Hr. (banga Ih'os.ad, visited his place 
frecjuctitly — Mr. .lustice Dwarka Xatli Mitter — that 
ir ide him aspire to .a seat on the Bench of the 
premier High Cv)urt of India ; .and this, (luitc in his 
iufanev f Henceforth, the glorious prospects of High 
Court .Judgeship and the Preraeliand li03Than(l 
Studentship — the blue ribbon of the Calcutta laiiver- 
sity — fascinated him and drowned all other thoughts 
in his mind. And ci seat on the Bench was, at 
that time, the utmost .and most exalted position 
that the children of the soil could aspire to ; thus 
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Asutosh pitdicd his ambition into the highest 
key ; he did not aim at second best ; and this 
act of his infant mind grew into a strong— almost 
irresistible — habit .and eharaeteristie of the man th.at 
remained thronglK^ut liis c.areer and paved the way 
for much of the success that he won ; this high .ambi- 
tion, this lofty ideal that took complete possession of 
the infant -at the ])eriod of life, though formative .'ind 
impressiona])le, when tlie vast ni.aiority of the children 
care little lor anything but plavand recreation — proved 
ultimately to be tlie found itiou and ])linth of the 
future .achievements, Ap.art from this loftiness of the 
ideal and ambition in life^ the boy Asutosh brought a 
r.are tlioroughiuss, .an uneomnion earnestness .and reso- 
lution tobe.ar upon his studies at homC; and his lather 
was exceedingly c ireful of the company his son kept; 
he was eonvineed — .as it is only too true .and ])ain- 
fully true — that nothing works more h^ivoe on. 
nothing injures the menUility and s])oils theehar.acter 
of, inf lilts .and youths, more than the evil company 
of the ))ad and misehiev^ous elements in soeeity ; so 
he kept his son— .and to«)k good e ire to doit — at an 
arm^s length from this great source of mischief 
and miserv. The boy, moreover, was fortun.atc 
in having ,as his mother a high-voiiled i.ady udio was 
.altogether .above the ordinary, and different from the 
common, run of women ; she w.as.a pious, good-natured, 
devoted and careful mother, unlike those who would 
spoil their children with too much .affection and too 
much licence ; wh.at with the presiding angel of his 
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mother, what with an eminent man and fninous 
physician as a father, what with the prCvSence of the 
many of the elite of the city as the latter*s friends, the 
boy Asutosh w;is never in want of inspiration, example 
and advice • under these ha])py auspices, began and 
])rogressed the instruction and education oi’ the future 
iiitellcetual giant, the hero of work and independenee, 
in the most imi)ressionable yerirs of his early life ; and 
no wtmder, he w<'is advancing, iti his studies, l^y 
lea]js and ])ounds, till his progress was arrested, for 
some time, by an unforeseen eircumstanee his sudden 
illness ; he began to suffer from ])alpitation of heart j 
Tiaiiga Prosad was much c{)ncerned about his infant 
son, and inider European medical advice, he sent 
him to Mathura for a change ; at this place not only 
was he enabled to reertiit his health but he was 
said to lake three seers of milk daily j few grown-up 
))oys and adults are ca])able of taking so large ii 
quantity ol' milk today .uid this healthy, splendid 
appetite did not leave him through life. 

At Mathura, the welcome change of climate and 
surroundings, the beautiful scener}^ and Iresh atmos- 
{)here cheered him JL gH)oci deal, and he was not only 
restored to his health and vigour -but he became 
doubly healthy and vigouroiis. On their way back, 
Asutosh and those who went with him, broke 
their journey at Benares and stayed there for a few 
days j here he was fortunate enough to meet the late 
illustrious countryman of ours, Jsswar Chandra 
Vidyasagore of revered memory j Asutosh had 
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heard much of Yidya&igore, now that he saw 
him, great was the impression upon his infant mind 
of that prince of men. Once more he met him, 
after some time, at Messrs. Thaker Spink and Co's 
at Calcutta j here Vidyasagore presented him with 
an excellent copy oi' Robinson Crusoe and asked him to 
read it carefull\\ This present was cherished 
by Asutosh all his life as a precious memento and 
it still forms a valuable part of heirloom that he left 
his family. A sure judge of men and things as he was, 
Vidyasagore was keenly interested in, and much 
impressed with, the infant prcnligy. After his 
return from Mathura, Ganga Prosad resolved to get 
his son admitted into a high school, and his choice^ 
naturally enough, fell upon the South Subarlxin 
Sch(xM 5 for not only was the school close by, but it 
was noted for the (jmility of its teaching and 
care taken for the boys ; and it was also famous for 
the eminence and learning of its Head Master ~ Sj 
Sibnath Sastry — who became one of the most respec- 
ted writers, thinkers*, and reformers of the nineteenth 
century Bengal, as als(3 on account of its second 
master -the late lamented Ashutosh Biswas who r(3se 
to be a leading pleader at AJipur and met fjji un 
timely and tragic death .at the hands of some Bengali 
anarchists, Asutosh was quite fit for the Third 
Class, but he was taken into the Fourth ClaSvS, as he 
was considered tex) young for the former. By dint of 
the innate thoroughness -which was one of his 
characteristics in afterlife — the inquisitiveness of his 
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mind as well ns the constant watch and wholesome 
advice of his father, the boy began to master his 
lessons (juickly and showed considerable aptitude for 
many things beyond the range of his studies, such as 
for inst?ince, for mathematics. Ganga Prosad engaged 
a learned i^rofessor, Sj Panchanon Paldhi, to coach 
him in Sanskrit literature and grammar. Knowing 
as he did the lofty ambition of his son to be a High 
t ‘our t Judge, Ganga Prosjid wished his son to be a 
Vakil and in order to rise to the highest rung of the 
leg il ladder, a vakil must be a good and impressive 
speaker and must have sufiicient command ol‘ 
hhiglish. But strange as it may seem - for his was 
the one of the very few voices in the India of today 
that thundered forth its majestic eloquence and. 
unique independence delivering the messcage of freedom, 
iitid culture and of intellectual regeneration, at Mysore, 
at Bangalore, at Benares, at Lucknow, at Lahore and 
at Calcutta— Asutosh was rather shy of sj)eech in 
l)oyh(X)d ; so Ganga Prosad tiiught him how to 
deliver a speech, effectively, by bidding him stand on 
a tool by the side of a table ; he also taught him 
how to premounce English words correctly, by the 
help of a Chamber's Dictionary. Thus was the way 
paved for the rise of the Bengal Tiger whose com* 
manding eloquence was looked forward to eagerly 
by thousands of his countrymen and it was 
echoed and rechoed through the length and breadth 
ol the land. The renowned professor Sj Gangadhar 
Bannerji and the famous ex-Minister and public man. 
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of Bihar — Sj. Madhusudhan Das M.A., B.L., C.I.E., who 
gave up his high post for the t^ike of his conviction — 
were among his interested private tutors at this 
period ; Asutosh was, of course, content with the 
j)rogTess of his studiCvS at the school Init extended 
his range of reading a good deal. His knowledge of, 
and aptitude for, History, Sanskrit, English and 
Mathematics were far in ailvance ol his lellowstudeiits. 
llis life long studious habit that imide him bury him- 
self, in his spare tijiies, in a hea]) of Ijooks, was strength- 
ened at this time and he began to have a great 
liking for serious literature and thoughti’ul ]K)oks. 

While a student of the First Class he suffered 
ratiier badly from a good many Ixhls all over 
his body This was a great hinderance to him 
in his preparations for the coming Entrance 
Examination and he had almost to put a, stop to the 
vigourous prosecutions of his studies for sometime ; iii 
consequence he could not secure tlie very tirst place in 
the Examination in 1ST9, at which he aimed and 
which he was expected, in the ordinary circums- 
tances, to have won • instead he stt)od second. 
It was a matter ot no little regret — it was a keen 
disappointment to him thus to h.ave failed to carry 
off the highest laurels in the lirsl University Examina- 
tion. But the chief ])oint to be noted in connection 
with the school life and school education of the boy 
who became a great intellectual giant and a hero of 
independent action and thinking in afterlife, was the 
outstanding fact that he was miles in advance of his 
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brethren ; he not only mastered, or acquired a 
remarkable proficiency^ in, quite a Inrge number of 
su];)jects-“much too large for his fellow students 
but he* was also eapfible of sound and profound think- 
ing on many serious matters ; he had already 
lormed and had his own opinions and views on many 
momentf)US questions, and like Disraeli and 
other great men, when his seniors and fellow students 
were enjoying themselves with various idle and 
miprod active things or reading all sorts ol' novels 
and sensational bof)ks, Asutosh develf)ped, in a 
marked degree, <an abiding biste for serious literature, 
an extraordinary studious habit and love of learning 
lor its own sake ; during this ])eriod, he had already 
chalked out a line of action for himself and meditated 
deeply upon the conditions of success cund glt)rv, and 
went on advancing steadily— sometimes a bit too 
ra])idly. 

lie would be engaged in his studies from fifteen to 
•ighteen hours a day ; and his fame as a mathemati- 
cal scholar sjjread far and wide — it reached England. 
While yet a school boy, he found himself a member 
>f LoiKh)!! Mathematical Association ; he sent them 
many solutions of their i)roblems and many were 
‘-lie prizes that fell to his lot ; and most of his solu- 
tions were really good and quite original and were 
treated as genuine contributions ti) the study of 
-Mathematics —they were called * Mo(;kcrjec's Theo- 
rems/ These school life achievements of Asutosh still 
fnid favour at the renowned centre of mathematical 
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studies — the University of Cambridge where they 
arc included in the curriculum. His extraordinary 
talent and originality as a mathematician were 
manifested quite early in his life. Sj. Annadaprosad 
Bosu, M.A., was appointed a senior teacher of 
Mathematics in the South Suburban sSchool and 
when he heard of the fame of his pupil, Asutosh, he 
wished to test liim ; with this end in view, he gave 
his boys, a very subtle and intricate problem of 
simultaneous e(| nation with three unknown factors; 
Asutosh solved this difficult proldem quite easily 
and then began to read other ])oolvS ; after a while 
Annada Habu desired to know if the problem had 
been solved by any one in the class • but he knew 
it ([uite well th.at only one of them w.as eriual to it 
and it was no other than his talented piq)il, Asu- 
tosh. Then he walkcil up to the bo.ard to explain 
the problem but what was his plight when he 
found himself unalile to do it ! after several futile 
attempts at solutum and with a i>erspiring forehead^ 
he had to copy the st)lutioii of Asutosh ; the teacher 
never, afterwards^ h)rgot this defeat at the hands 
of his pupil. 

AsutoslTs innate and insatiable love of work 
and love (jf learning — and his strong abhorrence 
of idleness — were manifest ({uite early. Once it 
vSo happened on an auspicious day of Swaraswati 
Puja that Asutosh and his younger brother, Ilemanta 
Kumar, disagreed as to whether the day was to be 
spent in festivities and enjoyments or in reading and 
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1carnin<r new things ; Asntosh held that the proper 
way of worshipping the Goddess of Learning was in 
profound devotion to learning and studies, and 
not in idle enjoyments and pleasures ; his brother 
wanted to give up all work and study, and spend 
the da}^ in festivities. A referenee being made to 
their father, Ganga Prosad bade both his sons join 
the other boys at the temple of Swaraswati. 



CHAPTER III. 

Academic Career. 

Asutosh's admission into the Prosiileney Colle;;e, its fame, its 
slnir, its library and its students '-Pu))li(‘al ion of his thesis in 
Kngland—the range of his studies -his i)eeuliar illness and 
verovery at (Jajiimr — His fresh illness 'I'he result ol I. A. 
lOxMinination— Asutosh, a vegcilarian— ilis early interest in 
I jiivc'isity atlairs- -He lakes the more di/licnil course in H. A. — liis 
activities at the (\d!ogC— His achievemenfs in 1^. A., M. A., P. K.S. 
i\l. A. (science) -^li^ interview with the Director of Public Instruc 
t ion and refusal of service — Joins (’ity (Jollege as a law student- 
interview wilh Vice-Chancellor — At the auction sale of a library- 
Articled to Dr. Kash Pehari (ihosli. 

Presidency College orCalcutlri in the early eigh- 
ties of the last century maintained its high — one 
might say highest — position among the educational 
institutions ol the province, notwithstanding the 
highly eminent and even jjrilliant staff ol many 
pi ivate colleges in and outside Calcutta. Those were 
the days ol the first Ijrilliaiit hatches ol graduates, 
and many of them -there were too many to 
name — were on the staff of the i)rivate Colleges. 
But the Jhxsideiicy College had also many to he 
proud ol j Mr, Tawney, who was the Principal, 
the old Dr. Booth, Messrs. Rowe, Maeann. Blliot, 
Webb, IVaryeliaran Sircar, Prosaniia Kumar 
Sarbadhieari, 1/erceval and others, were wellkiiown 
as meeli lor their scholarship as for their 
solicitude for the studenPs wcllbciiiij • it is a. 

o t 
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long estal.)Ushc(l fashion both fimong the best 
students and those coming of rich and noted families, 
to prosecute their studit^s at the Presidency College ; 
so as a matter of course, Asutosh got himself «idmit- 
ted into its First Year Class in the yefir 1880. To com- 
pare great things with small, like Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Presidency College has been attracting 
most of the boys of the wealthy and aristocratic 
families — as also the sons of famous and rising men. 
Among the eontemporary students were 
many who rose into eminence and made their mark 
in the ])ublic life of the country, such as : Ryomkesh 
Chakravarty, Asutosh Chaudhuri. Bhupendra Nath 
Rose, I feraniba Chandra Moitra, Satyendra prosanna 
Sinha, Profulla Chandra Roy, Suresh Prosad Sar- 
vadhicarij Abdfir Rahim, Sunisnl Iluda and others. 
Many ol the students— 'Specially of the richer class 
rolled in werdth .and luxury and would come to 
College in rich clothes .and newer and newer 
things, m.aking themselves h.appy and comii)rtable .as 
im eh .as they could ; and unlike Oxtinal .and Cam- 
l)ridge and many other British rniversities which 
supply the one lamilkar soil for easy but profound 
Iriendship, which lasts through life, among the rising 
intellectuals and future le.aders of men in the United 
Kingdom, no friendship worth the name, sprang up 
between any of his easy-going and ease-loving college 
chums and Asutosh who was a very quiet, unosten. 
tacious, simi)le and serious-minded student, always 
deadly earnest in his studies, burying himself in his 
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books all the time. His admission into the Presidency 
Colleprc was said by Asutosh to be a ])rimary cause of 
his future eminence in life ; it was, no doubt, true to 
S(^me extent at any rate. Here, not onl\' was he 
enabled to sit at the feet of various teachers who 
formed a galaxy of gifted scholars of varied intellee 
tual attainments and talents, — and their personal 
interest in, and close and intimate touch with him went 
along way to urge, encounige and stimulate his youth- 
ful mind ; but its immense library with its countless 
books and nimurons perit)dic'ils, was also a great 
fact<n‘ in his collegiate education ; he would often 
wonder if it was given to any single human being t(j 
go through the se i of books on all possible subjects 
that human mind and human intelligence have been 
able to dwell on, Naturally enough, he would i)ass 
most of his time there, absorbed in reading. 

Ilenccfortii, Asutosh resolved and began to master 
]\Iatheniatics Lhorougliiy; he felt a keen desire to send 
to baiglaiid his oeeasion;d writings and the problems he 
worked out, to jniblish them in British periodicals, 
and he aetually sent a Jiiathematie.al thesis to the 
‘C.ambridge Messenger of Mathematics^ which, 
though written live years before, was duly imblished. 
ilis love ol’ learning and his intellectual ca])acities 
were so great and rare that he went through all the 
books prescribed for the M. A. Examinations in 
Alathejiia tics .as Avell as many masterpieces in English 
litcratu*'e, s .eh as Chaucer (text book for the M. A 
in English ). A fellow student of his was not a 
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little surprised to find him read Chaucer and said 
to him, What are you doin.c^ Asu ? you are 
reading Chaucer now j It is included in the M. A. 
course in English and you arc now only in the 
First Year Class. Asutosh promptly replied, ‘'One 
day 1 must take the M. A. course in linglish, Avhat 
liarm in reading it now In this Wc'iy he would 
take time hy the forelock and be in advance 
of his rcllowmcn ; he, however, felt soon that 
in order to he a good and sound mathematician, one 
must learn kVencIi ; for, not only Laplace hut also many 
other i)re-eniinent mathematicians have imHluced nu- 
merous standard works on Mathematics iiiFreneh ; so 
Asutosh hegan, hy his own exertion, to learn, and reail 
a good many hooks in, French; he even aecjuired 
Home knowledge of (icrman. Mathematics, w.as, 
uiidouhtcdly, his favourite suhject now anrl hereafter, 
hut English and Sanskrit literatures as well .as Science 
claimed his attention no 'ess. History, .also, attracted 
him consideraldy and time and often, he would he 
profoundly a hsorhed in its study .and contemplation. 
Nor was the lesson of History lost uj)on him, trained 
and accustomed as he was from his hoyhood, to 
exact sciences. He sudieiently jirofited h}' tlic study 
(»f history to have within his grasp, not only a faith- 
ful story of the iiast, not only a n.arration ol the 
import, ant events of the dim and distant past long 
])asseil off, or of the epochs anil centuries recently 
gone, not only a consistent and connected account 
of the deeds and doings of his fellowmcn that are 
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no more, or a sound knowledi^c of their «'irts and' 
sciences, tlicir institutions and their philosoidiv; 
but he wjLS ablcj by his study ot History, to 
arrive at a correct theory of the rise and fall ol 
natif)us, and of civilizations and cultures of the 
different peoples on earth. And this study of history 
in this hi^lier and wider and fuller sense — and the 
profound knowledLjc and the broad outlook that he 
o-ained therefrom, -.made him a liberal-minded and 
far-siijfhted statesman, and a sa^c, even a seer that 
he undoubtedly was in his better mind | .\nd it was 
really due to his study and love of History, as much 
as to his ]).'itriotisni, that he was actuated, (piite 
early in life, with a strong desire, and moved by an 
irresistible will, to have the broken and scattered 
fragments of his Cf»untry's ancient history, woven 
together into faithful aiid live i)ieture of its hoary 
civilization and culture in the various ])hases and 
in their different aspeets, so as u> mirror India 
fe her own children, and enable her to regain her 
soul lost in age-long slumber. 

Dr. Oaiiga prosad made it a point to go to bed ai 
ten in the evening. He enjoined upon his son to sleep 
cany j but a little after the father was abed, Asuit)sli 
used to light his lamp and continue his studies (|uiLe 
late in the night, and thus he would kee]) up late 
hours from d.ay to day, without the knowledge of his 
father as w jll ns of other members of the family, one 
day, however, in the dead of night, his father found 
him not only wide aw^ike but absorl)cd in reading 
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amidst a heaj) of ])()oks; he mildly took his son to task 
and ])ointed out that Nature dcx.'S not let them who 
diso))cy her laws, .u‘o seot free, rather she punishes 
them severely. But tliis habit of studying late in the 
niiiht — this sort of mental UdKmr tind intellectual 
strain — which was more than ordinary human consti- 
tution could stfuid, told ii]K)n his health l)adly, and 
he was attacked with a most painfid malady in the 
brain, which went from had to worse as the summer 
set in and progressed ; Y)v. (Janga prosad took minutest 
care in the treatment of his son, but to no effect : so 
he sent him away ll)r a chanue of climate and sur- 
rouiidiniis to Oajipur, where his own brother was the 
District Unu'ineer. With the increase of atmospheric 
heat, the disease took such .a serious turn that he 
would be ((uite senseless for sometime, but as the rains 
set in, it showeil si^ns of lessening:. Gajipur is notefl — 
or was noted at the time- -for its beautiful roses ; the 
sweet fraj;rance and sooihin,u' beauty of the cluster 
of roses that bloonu‘d in ])rofusion there, by the side 
of Nvhich he would take his walk, went a lonu' way 
in the reeruitment of his shattered he.alth; but it was 
really an accident that cured him of his serious and 
troublesome malaih' , it was rather curious it so ha|>- 
pened that one moriiin.u-, a furious black bee came rush- 
in.u upon him on its swift wings, it came from a heave 
near by, which was stoned by another fellow, but the 
angry bee supposed poor Asutosli to be the culprit and 
«tung him so severely that he dropped down senseless, 
and the advice and assistance of all present, including 
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tliose of the iiitenflitif^ physician, could not brinj^ him 
hack to his senses ; he came hack to himself after a 
lapse of twentyfour hours • he opened his eyes, as 
tlioiigh lie rose from his swoon, a new man — a dead 
wei_i>[lit having gone down from his head. The doctors 
agreed that the ])oison of the hee destroyed the 
poison tliat caused the disease. Asu tosh's trouhle 
and illness were not, however, over ; after his return 
from (jajipur, he was attacked with tyjihoid 
and though he wfis cured, after sometime, under the 
al)lc treatment of eminent physicians, he was too 
weak for any mental or physical lahour; his exami- 
nation — I, A — was near at hand ; too weak and 
enfeehled as he was, he was not dissuaded from appear, 
ing at it ; the condition of his health and constitu- 
tion <at this time, may he judged hy the fact 
that he had to he stimulated in the course of the 
<*xaminations, with the hel]3of an electric battery, and 
when the result tvas out, one and all \vere surprised 
to Ibid his name not only apjiearing among the 
suceessfid candidates, Imt being iilaced Third 
in order of merit ; that he stood Third, notwith- 
standing all those adverse eireumstanees— his 

prolonged and ^erious illnesses that would have 
surely prevented an ordinary man from iiutting in 
an a])pearance, from succeeding, at any rate, and 
that necessitated an electric battery to stimu- 
late his strength to stand the strain of examination— 
Wcis, indeed more than his best well-wishers could 
expect ; it was truly a marvellous fact. The resuh 
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of his examination did, of course, exceed the highest 
anticipations of all, hut it is no suri)rise to us, now 
that we have tlic whole of his extraordinary career 
before us. Two events of this period need a special 
mention here ; after his illness that affected his brain, 
Asutosh who, in the course of his preparations for 
Jiis examination and in the midst of his serious and 
multifarious studies, had had enough of mental labour 
and intellectual strain gave up fish and llesh and 
became a strict and simple vegetarian, and 

it w<is not until after a lapse of twenty years in 

11)00 that he was almost forced to tiike to tish, at 

the importunities of his doctors — as he was badly 
attacked with diarrhoea. In tlie year 1881 his 
uncle Sj. Radhika Prosad MukheVjee became a 
Fellow of the Calcutta University; this was indeed 
a tunung point in the drama of his life, and 
thus began a connection between the University 
and his family which not only proved to be 
tile most momeiitous in its history but is 

h tppily, continuing from generation to genera- 
tion ; from this time, the dry and uninteresting 
minutes and the papers of the University that 
were sent to his uncle, Asutosh would go through, 
with breathless interest and alteiitiuii. Thus from 
his very second year in tlic College, he began to 
aeepiaint himself with the details of the proceedings 
as also of the inner life and working of the University 
he was destined to reform, to reshape and renovate 
into the greatest tem])le (^f learning in Asia and one 
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of the nicest renowned centres of scholarship find 
rescfirch in the world. 

The B. A. students of the periorl had to choose 
between two courses A and B *A' course inclutled 
Hnglisli, M.'itheniaties, Sanskrit, riiiloso])hy, History 
find Additional ^Mfithenifitics find the students hfid to 
tfikc up Bnj^lish and Mfithematie.s find finy three 
fimoni;' Sfinskrit, Philosophy, History find Additioiifd 
Mfithenifities. Besides Knniisli and Mfithenifitics, *B^ 
course students li;id to choose .any two subjects 
finionn' Physics, Chemistry and LMiysicfil Geoj^'r.aphy , 
OwitiL*- to tlie inherent dillicuity of nettin.i;’ very hi^li 
m<arks in the 'A' course — .as \\v^\\ as TV course — a.- 
filso to the ffict that tile Ibnner inciuded one subject 
more tlifiii the KatUa — though the tot.al m.arks were. 
Sfime, lU) student coind stand iirst in tiie B. A» Bxfiiui- 
Ufitiou from c >urse d urine; a period ol ten vefirs 
from ISTf — <S:5, only with one soUi.ary exception, that 
of Mr. Caii.ady. Asulosh w.as, now, determined to 
nifike .e;ood his failure— no doubt under circumstances 
alto, L^ether beyond his i)r other's control — in the two 
previous University Ivxfimiiifitions, by scorin.n' the 
highest plfice in tiiC B. A. He took the more dillicuit 
^A’ course, leavinj, the easier ‘B* course j indeed it 
ji:rew intofi hfd)i t chanictenstic of liiin to shun the cfisv 
pfitJi, .and tfike to the more firduous, more diliicult 
one, lor as le sfud on fi kamous occasion fitter fi lfi]).>e 
ol fort\ years, ‘the more diliicult find ])erilous the 
duty', tne j^rcfiter its chf inns and fittractions ^ find 
throughout his crowded life, the more onerous the 
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responsibilities, the more thorny his path, the more 
Avas he attracted to, the more did he delight in, them. 

Dr. William Booth, the well-known Matheniiiti- 
eian, was at that period, the professor of the Mathe- 
iiKitics at the I ’residency College, and Asutosh was 
not only a i^upil to his liking but one (juite after his 
heart ; he was a groat teacher, an earnest friend of 
the students, an erudite scholar and simple-minded 
man. One day it so ha])]Kmed that he actually read 
73 pages of a. dillieult book in such a hurried way 
tliat other students who had also taken u^) Addi- 
lional Mathematics, could not at all follow the learned 
professor and gave u[) the sulyeet ; l)ut as the lx)ok 
was already read i)y him long before, Asucosh found 
it in)t at all diJilciilt to kee]) pace with tlie progress 
<^f his teacher, who, between them, went so far as to 
linish the books prescribed for the M. A, Examination 
Jilso. Asutosh was now determined to ])rofit ])y 
Ills very painful previous experiences ol’ the regrettable 
effects of excessive reading ; he did not forget this 
time what a terrible pass he was 1 wrought t^) by 
c(»o much mental lal)our and too ]iiueh reading that 
lie freely indulged in ; now he took much care to 
observe the rtiles necessary to preserve his health, and 
ae look exercises and walks regularly ; whenever he 
liad leisure, he would repair to the college library and 
'>e absorbed in the useful and thoughtful books ; he 
was always full of wonder and admiration to see the 
Inige collection of books there, and felt a keen desire 
to possess his own library at home, and a very good 
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one too ; and afterwards he had the satisl'aetioii of 
having a very large and rich library — if not the 
lirgcst and richest [>:)sscssed Iw a private individual 
in India. Among the periodicals, that were 
brought out to the College, the ‘ Educational Timcs^ 
attracted his attention considerably for in that paper, 
many eminent and learned men of Ikirope, published 
many problems and jirtieles^ while others sent replies; 
Asutosh was also strongly inclined to send to it, 
his own articles and his answers to other^s 
problems ; in lcS8d he sent his ‘'Extension of Theorem 
of Solmons” to the “Cambridge Alessenger of Mathe- 
matics.’^ A brilliant and versatile scholar as he 
was at the college, Asutosh was not a student merely 
confined to his books ; oeeasionally he gave excellent 
proof his organizing capacities and debating 
faculties. On the ileath of one of his prt)fessors 
— Dr. Hugh Macann — he raised c'l subscription and 
placed, in his memory, a marble tablet in the 
Ivibrary Hall and delivered an elociiient and impres- 
sive speech at meeting held to mourn his loss ; he was 
also an active and ]Jrominent figure in the College 
Debating Club in which lie developed his powers of 
expression and [irgument. Next year 1883 in the 
B. A, Examination his hopes and aspiration 
were fulfilled and he stood first scoring very 
high marks in all the subjcets—hc obtained W 
(»ut of 100 in rdiilosophy, hitlicrto unknown. 
As we have already said, Asutosh aspired to the 
Premchaiid Roychand Studentship • but it was 
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now proposed to utilize the decent amount that 
is usually j^iven to the I\ R. S. men by sending* some 
students to Bni^land for some hi'^hercourvses study ; 
Asutosh did not at all like the idea and puldished an 
anonymous article, c'ldducini^ very strong reasons 
against the proposal, refuting the arguments of 
its supporters- it was ultimately dropped by 
the Syndicate, aftei* they had read Asutosh’s 
article. At this time, Mr. Sureiidra Xatli Bannerjee 
was sent to prison , and when he came out, after 
serving his term, the whole of Calcutta was stirred 
to the utmost and numerous meetings were held ; 
Asutosh was drawit into the agitation and spoke at 
two different meetings, as we have referred to before, 
lie was also attracted to Theosophy and read it 
for three years. The fashion of taking a Vhad.ir^ 
on was common enough at that time • Asutosh 
also used to take it, though he was not anxious for 
it } but after a fall from a tram car, for which he 
had to tliaiik his llowing 'cliadar^ he gave up the 
habit of taking it, without at all caring for the. 
jests and sjiiilcs of his fellow-students ; and this is 
the [)oint to be noted in this connection ; the predo- 
minant trait in his character — that of sticking to 
his decisions and carrying them out, caring little for 
the frowns ami favours of his feilow-men, great or 
<'Lherwise— was already fairly developed, 'fhe very 
next year he appeared at the M, A. Examination in 
Mathematics .and stood^lirst. Asutosh^s versatile .and 
profound scholarship) was, by this time, weil-known 
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in academic circles and received due recognition 
at tile hands of the University authorities. The 
Mon'hle Mr. C. \\ Jlhert — Vice-Chancellor — referred 
to the brilliant young scholar, in the course of his- 
Convocation Address thus/Mn the M. A. examina- 
tion, Mr. AsutosJi Mookerjee to whose achievements 
m\^ predecessor referred in 1884, maintained his 
pre-eminence as a. Mathematician and for the sake of 
the profession to which 1 Ixdong 1 am glad to see that 
he has devoted liimsell’ in the study of law and has 
carried off the gold medal recently offered for 
competition among law students by my friend 
Moharaja Sir jotiiidra Mohan Tagore.'^ lie was then 
appointed an examiner in M. A. (in Mathematics), 
Avithin a year of his passing the M, A. 

examination. In 18<SG he a])p(‘are(] at the l\ K. S. 
examination— the higlu'st in the University —with 
Mathematics, mixed Mathematics, and Science, and 
^ he Avas aAvarded the A^ery liandsome ])rize of Ks. 

. 10,000. attached to the highly honoured and 
s'jovetted degree (U. R. S.) • he Avris anxious to 
a])pear, again, at the M. A. examination in 

i purely seientilk subjects, and with the ])ermission 
;)f the Senate, he sat for M, A. in physical science wilii 
no little success ; it is supedluous to state that 
Ai-ntosh's studies were not confined to his text books. 
He carried on a good deal of original thinking and 
from time to time sent his ])roblems and his jiapers 
to the Urit' i periodicals for publications, lie began 
now to alt aid the Tagore LaAv Lectures and showed 
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remarkable aptitude for Law, carrvinj^ otY the j^old 
medals fdr three years. The extriiordiiiary eharacter 
and achievenients of the Ijrilliaiit .uTaduate, noted 
alike fcM' the range of his reading and the depth 
of his learning, attracted considerable notice. 

'flic Director of Public Instruciion called him to 
his oilice, and olTered him a jiost in the Educational 
line on Rs. 250, (piite a decent sakiry to begin with, 
at that time. Asutosh told the high oilicial, that 
highly honoured as he was by his kind offer, he could 
not all the same^ bring himself to accept it, unless 
lie was granted the same slatiis and ladvilege as the 
members ol' the Indian Educational Service and unless 
it was also guaranteed that he w'ould ikA have to 
serve outside Calcutta. Naturally enough the good 
1 HreAor was surprised and angry at this tuireason- 
rible and unnatural attitude of the promising Ikngali 
vouth. He said to Asutosh that the members of 
iiulian Educational Service were recruited in 
iaigland by the Secretary of Slate ; so lie could not 
:ip]M)int him to that Service imt while serving in tlie 
subonlinale service, Asutosh could rise and might lie 
promoted to it, and tliat a member of the lulucational 
Service like members of other Services arc biound to 
be transferred. He however asked Asutosh \vhat line 
lie would take ujiand Asutosh told him that he intend- 
ed to lx.* a Vakil ; whereupon Sir Alfred Craford — the 
Director — said that there were plenty of Vakils and 
Asutosh would not shine in their midst. But, 
untortunately for him, he proved a false prophet. 


4 
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as all the world knows. This refusal of the excellent 
offer of the comfortable berth with great prospects 
and possibilities both from the material and intellec- 
tual points of view brings —or rather brought — into 
prominent relief the ideal, the indeiieiidenec and 
dignity of spirit, of the man. Why should he accept 
a back seat, in his own country's service, why 
should he rot in a sul)ordinate position, while people 
far inferior to him in every respect, would enjoy 
a fat salary and luxurious position, over his 
head ? It was, he considered, beneath his dignity 
and galling to his self-respect. But it is ailmitted on 
all hands today that had he accepted a professorshi[) ot 
Mathematics, his favourite subject, for which he 
developed extraordinary aptitude, he would have 
worked his way to the front nink of world rrathe- 
maticians. 

After getting the highest University degree and 
prize— P.R.S.— and sitting for M.A. in another 
subject he lx*gan to attend Law lectures in the City 
College and read Smriti in the Sanskrit College, in 
both of which he displa^^^ed considenible proticieney. 
It is to be noted here that there was (juite a 
gallaxy of brilliant intellect on the staff of the City 
College when Asutosh joined the lawclasses there. 
Annanda Mohun Bose, Kalicharan Bannerjee, Ktisna 
Kamal Bhattaeharyya, Dr. cinnx) Das Bannerjee 
b. P, Su* — ^now Lord Sinlia) were among tlie 
teachers at whose feet tlie redoubLable jurist' 
Judge sat and learned his lessons in law ; 
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of the numerous Sanskrit works that Asutosh 
studied in original and acquired remarkable 
knowledge in, were Maun, Jajnabalka, Mitask- 
hara Dayavag.q Dattak Chandrika and others. 
Ili>n'blc Mr. C. P. llljert— the Mem))er of Vieeroy^s 
Council and Vice Chancellor — chilled him to his house 
one day an 1 asked him if he would like him to do 
any thing for him (Asutosh). Any other youth 
thus asked by one of the few highest ollieials 
of the land, would have considered themselves 
thrice fortunate, and would have wrung from him pro- 
mises that might have made for the rerdiisation of 
his high ambitions and aspirations in the world* 
lUU not only was Asutosh made up of different staff, 
he was faseimited and bred by a different and higher 
i(leali*;m than mere materkil jjrosperity, wordly 
success oi happiness. Thanks to his uncle's etmnec- 
tion with the University, he was now well acquain- 
ted with the affairs of the University as well as 
with the \eorking of tlie system and longed to be a. 
Pel low ; so he told the llon'ble Member and Vice- 
Chancellor, to make him one. The former j)romised 
liiju his help, but as he went Home next year, 
Asutosh could not loccome a Fellow at that time. 
Aiiotlier very interesting and instructive incident 
need special mention here. After the tleath of the 
then Surveyor-Gcucral in India in 1S87 — who, though 
a very Imsy ollicial, was deeply interested in, and 
studied, Mathematics at home — his valuable library 
\eas being sold by auction. In that U])rary, there. 
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were two very rare and old Frencli mathematical 
works w'hicli Asutosh made up liis mind to buy, w hen 
the sale w as L’oiiify on, an European oflicial came there 
and whisphered sor.ietliine; into the auctioneer’s ears ; 
in conseciuciice the bid for the books rose very high 
and Asutosh’s last was Rs, 100 and 150 lor the twa) 
books. But the auctioneer kept them tor the Jvuro 
pean oHicial lor Rs. 103 and 151, tor the latter 
w'aiiLed them at all costs. This gentleiiKin was no 
other than Mr. Justice OJdnaley who was very 
much surjjrised indeed, to have a bill lor Rs. 252 
tor tw'o old and worn-out books, and he was LoUl^ this 
unhappy tact was due to tlie eagerness ot ti young 
Vakil — Asutosh Mookerjee, — to have the books 

himselt. Mr. .justice O’kiiialey en(|uired ot Dr. 
Rash Behari Ohosh il he knew a young Vv.kil - 
Asutosh Al(K)kerjee, by name ; Sj, Asutosh was by 
by this time articled to Dr. Rash Behari ('diosh and 
he sent tlie youngman to the learned Judge with 
a letter ot introduction. ;Mr. J ustice ( iMdnaiey w^as 
delighted io me«‘t the young Vakil and saiil to him 
lliaL he did m^t reejuire a letter ot introduction, the 
tw’o old books were sutheient introduction in Liieiii 
selves ; then he presented Asutosh with those Luo 
valuable bf)oks that he made such a higli lad 
lor i since then. Air. Justice O’kiiiaiey remained a 
great friend ot Asutosh. 



CHAITER IV. 

Active Life and sudden End. 

Asulosli I)m.)m(‘S a lA’IIou'— His flection lo fho S3'iKli( al<' in his- 
21tli year His nieniorahle resoliUioii tor inclusion (if I)enu;al('e in 
t!ic enrriculiim — His Doctorate— His apiiointiiKMil to tlu' Ta.u-ore 
I’rolcssorsliiji His cjicclion to the IJcnj^al ("onncil and nomination 
to th(' (\dciittii (^irporation, lu' is nannuMl to the Imperial Council — 
111 ' makes his felt in th(‘ ( Ymm il and tht^ seleel (Annmillce 

on till' rniv(‘rsiii(‘s Hill -His linhi and atliind'‘on it — His elevation 
to I hr Heneli wlicn he was 10 Hi' becomes VieoCIiaiicelhir—His 
>nl)se(pjeiit reh)'’ms and labours in the I’niversily — his second Vice- 
(li iiieellorship - His manyslih'd inltwests and wide a»'tivitu‘s— 
The rniversity (^lmmission — He beconu'S Aeliniif Chief Justice,--- 
lie reiiri‘> early and take^ up llu' Dumraon Casr; at Halna His 
draaiatii’ end —the last fateful jourriev to ( hi.' place of his birth — the 
nm(|iic horn: ^e and nation-wide ^rief. 

After having’ taken his decree in i^aw — 
H.I/. - in 18S8, xAsutosh enrolled himself as 

a Vakil of the Caknlta Court, and 

five years later, he was a Doctor of I.aw ! He 
wrote to Mr. Ilbert at Home that he was not yet 
a b'ellow of the I’niversitv, anxions as he was to 
be one. Mr Ubert replied to say that he had 
spoKen of him to Lord Lansdowne — the X'iceroy- 
I'leet — and when Ilis Lordship came ti^ India, Asu- 
losh's modest aspiration and yearnincj for the 
Leilowship were fiilhlled. Hut Dr. Hooth who was 
<'iK* of the ‘.greatest of his friends, insisted on his 
boeoniitijir a member of the Syndicate, the election 
to this most important l)ody of the Lniversity was 
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to take place within two months hence. Actinj^ 
according to the advice of Mr. Booth, Asutosh saw 
his three other well-wishers — Drs. Guroodas Bancrjee 
and Mohendra Lai I Sircar as well as Mr. Justice 
(VKinaley who alone, gave him encouragement 
and promised him help. Before the election t(X)k 
place, Mr. Justice (VKinaley went Home l)iit not 
without giving him advice, and asking him to 
depend upon Col. .laret in the matter of election. 
Col. ,]aret was true to his word and stood by .\sii 
tosh and hel]K*d him even when he was under 
the shadow of a most terri])le bereavement the 
death of his only son. There was a pathetic and 
glorious touch in the words that this true Christian 
gentleman said to .Asutosh when the latter went 
to him •, he said tliat (kxl had given him a so and 
He had taken him away ; but that was no reason 
why he should not do him (Asutosh) the good 
ollice he promised him. This rare spirit of charity, 
of resignation and of service that moved that 
higb-'^ouled haiglishman was worthy of «'i true 
Christian! 

Sir Alfred Craford who offered Asutosh an 
appointment on Rs* 250 ])reside(l at the meeting ol 
the Senate at the time of election to the Syndicate 
he wfis against Asutosh's election, but to no effect; 
Asutosh became a Member of the Syndicate, duly 
elected, when nc was only 24— this was the iirst time 
in the Uiinals of the University that so young a nrm 
was elected to its governing lK)dy. In 1892, Asutosh 
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bn^uii^ht forwiird a momentous resolution in the Senate 
lor the adoption of Bengalee language and literature 
as a subject for all the University Examinations up 
to M. A., and he delivered a mt)st eUxiuent and 
Ibrcible speech on this memorable occasion but in 
vain ; he had to reckon with oi)]josition from 
v\'irious ciuarters ; Bengalee Literature was rejuve- 
nated and reborn only the other day and it had 
yet to light its way to universal recognition ; the 
debate that followed in the Semite was a very keen 
one j the Europeans and their supporters said that 
there was serious dearth of good books in Bengalee 
and it was not a good enough language, then both 
the Pund its— champions of Sanskrit — and Mahomedans 
op])osed the projDosition ; so his motion was defeated 
l)y 11 t(^ 11. lie liad, however, the satisfaction 
enlisting the su])])ort and sym])athy of one of the 
lathers of modern Bengalee Literature — Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee the renowned novelist • and of other 
men ol light and leading, such as Chandra Niith 
Mohendra Nath Roy, Rev. Dr. Macdonald. 
Mr. A. M. Bose and Pandit Hara Prosad 
Sastri. Defeated as he was at the beginning 

“I his enreer he was not a man to be l.)ent 
down under tlie weight of dei)ression and 
disapi)ointment, he held and clung to his ideal 
-ind his objective steadfastly and lived to sec his 
cherished hopes fuUilled by getting our mathcr — 
tongues a place as honourable and as high as other 
binguages in the University Curriculum. 
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We have followed our hero rather a little closely 
to the threshold of his career ; we have seen him 
work his way not only to the delii)cratiYe hod}" — 
the Senate—*, hut also to the executive, — the 
Syndicate — of the i^rcmier I'nivcrsity of India ; we 
have seen him enter the ])ortals of the ijremier Ili^h 
Court of India, as well, as a promisini;- mcmher of 
the Vakil Har, servinji* his a|)prenticeshi|) sittinj:^ at 
the feet of tlie s^reatest Indian jurist of modern 
times, who was also one of the most l)riHiant men. 
and an eminent leader of our veneration ; wc have 
seen him accpiire a good deal of fame for his pro- 
found and wide reading and versatile scliolarship, 
no less lor the brilliance of his varied intellectual 

gifts and of his academic career ; possessed as he was 
. . . ** 
of a robust optimism and undying laitli in the cause 

of his country, of a singular devotion to his ideal 

coupled with an iron tenacity of pur])ose, of an 

undaunted courage wedded to a resolute will— all 

of which began to be manifest in his words and 

actions— his rise into eminence was as good as 

guaranteed, it was only a (juestion of time. So wt 

will take a rapid retrospect of his subsec pient earevi 

crowded as it was with multifarious activities and 

works, ideas and thoughts. It is a career which 

has undoubtedly very few parallels in modern 

India, in the volume, variety and complexity oi 


M:iny fari > and iiicidcuts of his lii'o will l>o dwelt oji in di-; 
chapters iolJov\in!< as we review his carujr anti personality in link 
tlifferent a^JX^cis and in the various fields of his laljonrs. 
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sustained intellectual labour, in the signilicance and 
excellence of its striving and lastly^ in the magni- 
tude of its out pul, and we will not dilate upon 
it at this stage, as it occupied so much of the 
])iil)lic life of tlie country and was so much before 
the public gaze. 

The Calcutta High Court was at the height of 
fame and glory during the period when Asutosh 
lK‘gan his earet‘r and made his mark; Paul and Gartfi, 
Woodrol'e and Jackson. W, C. Ponnerjee, and 
'r. N. P.alit, Lai Mohun Ghosh and Rash Pehari 
iihosh, Cniroodas Hanerjee and Amir Ali were 
among the race of giants who were the shining 
lights of its Bench and Bar. With an established 
reputation as a versatile scholar Asutosh 
uitereil its])ortals and continued his legal studies 
with Considerable enthusiasm and zeal, 

receiving in 1.N1) f his I doctorate in Law at the 
hands of his rniversity. Contrary to the pr(>i)liesy 
of Sir Alfrad Craford he was rising into eminence 
an I coming to the tronk rank of Vakils. I'our 
ycjirs later he was a])j)ointed fagore Professi^r of 
haw, one of the most privileged aiul honoured 
Chairs of the Pniversity, and only renowned 
jurists and learned and eminent lawyers are called 
uptni to till it from year to year ; Herbert Cowell 
uml Arthur I’hiliiis, Kash Behari iihosh and (nvroo' 
das P>annerjee, Amir AU and Mohammad Yoosoof, 

Mis vcrsntiic* scJioiMrship, hit) hive learning aiul his cminoncc' 

’.V nnithoniaticinn arc trcalcil in a sc|»cMatc chapter. 
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Federick Pollock and J. G. Woodrofc, Saroda Charan 
Mitter and Golap Chandra Sastri were among his 
distinguished predecessors in the exalted Chair j 
but very few of the Tagt)re Law Professors 
have been invited to the post so early 
in life, as Asutosh was. And his 'Law 
of Perpetuity in British liiduP, embodying his 
illuminating Tagore Leetures is considered to be an 
authoritative and standard work on the subject. 
Ill 1899, Asutosh was elected to the Bengal Legis- 
lative ( buiicil to represent the Calcutta University, 
and he took a prominent part in criticising the 
Calcutta Municipal Bill - the famous Mackenzie 
Act, but when the Bill was jilaced on the Statute 
Book in the teeth of universal non-oflicial opiiosition 
in and ouside the Legislature, Asutosh was nomi- 
nated to the Calcutta Corporation hy the (lOvern- 
ment of Bengal ; in 1901 he was ag£iin returned to 
the Bengal Council which now, sent him to the 
imperial Legislative Council as their non-oilicial 
representative. His popularity at this time may 
be judged by tlie fact that in the matter of election 
to the Imperial C.mneil, he was able to defeat such 
notable leaders of ])ublic o]hnion and aristocracy as 
Mr S. N. Banerjee and the Moharaja of Darlihanga 
who is the premier noble man in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. On the tloor of the Indian legislature, he at 
once made his ])rcsence felt and won an eas\ 
recognitio? of Jiis personality liy dint of his keen 
insight, his sure grasp of the principles underlying 
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the legislations, his grip of the realities of a 
situation, his forensic elor|uencc and his debating 
]K)wers. His opposition to the reactionary 
legislative me isures was vigorous and eifectivc, and 
along with the late Mr. (mkhale, Asulosh led the 
Opposition — insigni dean t. no doubt it was, in nume- 
rical strength, in the face of overwhelming majority 
of odicial phlanax ; he pressed and ])resented the 
Indian point of view, on the floor of the House, on 
the Select Commitee for the short period he 
was there, with an elo(|ueiiee nnd skill that 
made a strong impression on the Council as 
well as on th.‘ general public outside. When in 
January 1001, he took his seat in the Council, 
Iloidble Mr, Raleigh who was the President of Lord 
Cinv,on’s famous Universities Commission, had 
already introduced the Indian Universities Bill, 
based on the recommendations of the Commission ; 
when the Commission sat at Calcutta, Asnlosh was 
e()-o])ted a member thereof, in consideration of Ins 
as oeiation with the Commission and with the 
Calcutta University - with the latter, for the last IG 
years— as also of his well-known mastery of the intri- 
eaeies and eom])lexities of, and his unuiue ac(jnain- 
taiKv with, the life and working, of the Universities 
in India, he was at oiiee ])laeed on the Select Com- 
miUee on the Bill Mr. Uokhale who was already 
there found an able collaborator in Asutosh and 
they, between them, opposed the measure at every 
"^tagc, moving scores of amcndents one after another. 
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but ti) no ciYccl. But there was ;i (lilYercnce — 
though not a fundamental one— between 
the attitude of Mr. (b)khale and that of Dr, 
Mukhopadhaya, as our hero was then called. As 
Mr. (now Sir) B. K. Bose, at present Vice-Chancellor 
ol the Nagpur rniversitv, — who was also a Member 
of Su])rcme Council at that time wrote recently (in the 
Calcutta Review], to Mr. (iokhale, the Bill was 
thorouii^hly reaetionary and retroij^ivssive and be 
it said, tlie Indian public opinion was fully at oik 
with him^ in unreservedly condemninLi' the Vt'irious 
provisions of the Bill ; in ficL, the aititation thai 
ra^ed throui^li the leiiujtli and breadth of t he land, 
following; its introduction in the Council, was fierce 
and virulent; and the heat anil dust oC the cinitro- 
versy that ensued blurred the eyes of the Indian 
public, even those ol’ the most levei-headed and 
farseeiiig amono- them; but Asnt )sh alone, ainoii.i; tiu 
Indian public men and pui)hcists, saw through, tin 
Bill; he was aware, along with others, that the liili 
was ostensiwly calculated to heighten the elheienev ol 
the University, and its constituent institutions, to 
strengthen the academic element in the former at the 
cost of the nonacademic, to invest Co vernmeiit willi 
l)owers ol more stringent c«)iitrol and of manage 
mem in most of the .alY.iirs ol the University, and 
generally to inijirove the <|uality of higher educa- 
tion, at the cost ol the quantity ; the people 
saw in it an attempt to officialize the 
University and a memice to higher education, 
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he condemned all these provisions j I nit he discerned 
more than these; he found out in the jnovisions of 
the Bill much that he could take advantage 
of, to realize his great ideal oi’ a truly teaching 
and researeli University to fuliil his dream of 
reviving the glories of Nalanda and Taskhasila, 
by turning his ‘alma mater^ into a great centre of 
learning and researches, original thinking and 
intellectual activity, from a mere examining and 
‘degree giving* institution, lie thought, in the 
words of Sir Bipin Kristo Bose, the measure was an 
advance on the existing law, and deserved a trial; 
when the Bill came out of the Select Committee, 
It bore clear impress of Asutosh’s constructive 
criticism and was, as the Hon'ble Member in charge 
of the Bill testified, bn large part, his (Asutosh's) 
work/ It was (;ne of the unique glories of 
I Israeli, to have foreseen, with an extraordinary 
ilasli »)f [)rescience, that the second Reform 
\et of the last century, would not weaken, but 
strengthen, the British Tory Party; similarly, it 
lebouiided to liis greatness as a iJiditieian of long 
eision that Asutosli foresaw the brilliant future 

his University under the provisions of the 
new Act ; what is greater still, he had the ])rivilege 
h actually accomi)lishiiig the herculean task of 
transforming it into the nourishing the teaching 
Mid Research University that it now is. 

Ill the same Year — 11)01 — Asutosli was appointed 
a 'hidgc of the Calcutta High Court; aiul the dream 
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of his boyhood, the ambition of his school days and 
college life was fulfilled in a very important and 
essential part j various explanations have been 
put forward of his translation to the Bench when 
he was only 40 ; one is that this was the ])rclimi- 
nary necessary to this ap[)ointmenL to the V'ice- 
Chancellor-shi])^ but his immediate predecessor was 
not a Judge and another is that Lord Curzou 
wanted to silence a formidable opponent j but tin* 
fact seemed to be that this exalted appointment ; 
no doubt^ at sucli an early age, was a natural reward 
ot^ and setjuel to, his rapid eminence and his fami 
at the Bar— he was earning about Rs, 10 000 a 
month at this time ; Lord Curzon took gocal deai of 
credit for his imj)artiality in the appointment, as he 
maintained, of one of his greatest critics to this highest 
judicial office/' But if his elevation to the Bench, 
was an undoubted ac(juisition to the High Court, 
the public life of the country in the arena of polities 
and in the realm of legislation, at any rate, was 
distinctly poorer j for with his elevation 

the promising career (d a great i)oliticiaii and 
legislator as also, of a respected municii)al 
Commissioner^ was cut short; no doubt, he was not 
a politician at heart — not of the type that today, 
is more than common and he was not sorry to 
exchange the (juiet, unostentacious, if trying and 
learned labours of one of His Majesty^s judges for 

* Review of his hrilUant rword as ii J iidge Jipixiars inn sul •se- 
quent chapter. 
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the popular, checkered and sensational life of the 
politician. And he had also to give up much of his 
worries and activities ; but he did not give up his 
niathematical studies and researches, and he pursued 
his favourite subject and continued his labours 
therein, whenever he coukl find time ; his zeal 
for the betterment of the aff?iirs of the 

bniversity, his activities and anxieties i for its 

reformation and renovation under the new 

Act. knew no abating but were on the 

constant increase. He was appointed to the Vicc- 
Chancellor-ship as a matter of course As we shall refer 
at considerable length to his momentous labours 
and his monumental works at the rnivcrsity, 
after he was raised to the Bench, we need only touch, 
upon - this part of his career, at the stage. After 
the pass'igeof the rniversities Bill the Senate of. 
the Calcutta University failed to comply 
with its obligation to submit to the Govern- 
ment of India tor their sanction, the draft 
Regulations concerning all matters connected with it, 
fhen Asutosh was called upon to preside over a 
^rnall but strong Committee appoiu ed by the 
<h)vcrnment for the purpose of the prc[)aratioii ot 
Regulations. Under Asu toshes guidance, the Com- 
luittee submittetl the draft Regulations within a 
very short time, which were sanctioned by the 
''’avernment of India in toto. The I'liiversity 
Was now at the parting of ways and the promul- 
gation of the Regulations were the starting point 
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of its future extensions and i’)ro<jjrcss in a hundred 
directions. But the machinery created by the 
Kc^ulations had yet to i)e put in motion -and many 
conllictin^ interests adjusted, many jarring voices 
and incongruous notes reconciled — and all these 
required u master pilot, a Roman hand, to steer the 
ship of the University clear of a thousand and one 
dangerous cliffs and treacherous shoals ; and no 
wonder the choice of the Government fell u|)on Asu- 
tosh to reshape, reform and rejuvenate, the Univer- 
sity ill the light of the higher and nobler ideals and 
newer ideas, 'thus in IDOS he was temjiorarilv 
releived of his ollicial duties on the Bench and 
deputed to the gigantic task of reorganising tlie 
T’niversily in accordance with the New Regulatioi;.': 
and under the new Act. Asu tosh was also ecjual 
to the task and rose to his full height, apply ine 
himself heart and soul to the reorganization 
and reconstruction of the University^ but of thesr 
later. The history of the University of CalciiUa 
irom the lOOG to 1911 — the year of his assumption 
of the Vice-Chancellor-shi]) and that of hi^ 
retirement from the olliee — the history of tlir 
enormous expansion of its fiuictujns, of the 

unheard-of development of its activities, of 
the heightening of its ideals and of its nnpre 
cedciited progress in the realms of higher studies 
and — researehes-.is also the vital pari of 

Asutosh's life-story. And we propose to deal witii 
3t in greater length hereafter. 
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Apart from the farrcaching results and immediate 
o()nsec(uences of the great policy and programme 
he worked out, his Viee-Chancellorship, is memorabie 
(rom another standpoint. During his regime and 
it his initiative ({uite a large number of 
])re- eminent ])ersonalities were admitted to the 
Monorarj'’ Degrees of the Duiversity ; honouring 
these eminent ])ersons — who were renowned 
- ivants and scientists, thinkers and writers, leaders 
>i pul)lic oijinion or royal personages — the University 
honoured and rais<‘d itsell* in the estimation ot tlie 
A tndd. Among the ilUistrions persons thus honoured 
V him were; 'fhe Crown Drince of (>ermany, 
il. R. 11. 'file Prince of Walse, Drs. nermann ()ldei> 
?'.;Tg I^orsyth, Paul Xdiiogradoff, Jacobi, Sylvaiii 
f.evi. Young, Rash ' elriri (Vhosh, d'agore, Paranjpye, 
Ihuuan. Mrs. Hcsanl. Mrs. Naidii and Pandit 

Mala viya were also offered Doctor.ate but declined to 
icc.-])t the honour on {»(>litical grounds. 

During their 'orief stay in Calenttc'i, d'heir Majc‘^- 
ii'*' the King Kill j)cror and niiccn-Hm])ress, were 
^'c.'ised to receive an Address from the Pniversity ; 
rid il \\as the ])ruud ])rivik'ge ol Asutosh as 
\ icr Chancellor to read .'lud present the Address to 
S he.r Majesties. In ef»ui'se of a striking ivply, His 
• rjesty made the following oft-ipioted and inspiring 
•iti'Maiice ; - Six years .ago I sent from Bugland 
o India a message of Sympath 3 ^ Today in Iiuli.o 
1 give to India the watchword of Dope, (hi 
'.‘vciy side T trace the signs and stirrings of 
5 
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new litc. Ivtlucfition has u'iven you hope j and 
tliroui^h lx‘ttcr and higher education you will build 
up higher and better hope's. It is my wish that 
there may be spread over the land a net work ot 
Schools and Colleges, from which will go forth loyal 
and manly .and useful citizens^ able to hc^ld their 
own in industries .and agriculture and all the voca 
tions of life. And it is my wish, too, that the hoinc' 
of my Indian subjects m.ay be brightened and their 
labour sweetened by the spre.ad of knowledge with 
all tha t follows in; its train, a higher level of thought^ 
of comfort and of he.alth. It is through education 
that my wish will be fulfilled, .and the cause of 
etiueatioii in India will ever be close to my heart 
These memorable words .addresse<I to the Calcutta 
ruiversity serve .as beacon light to the rniversities 
.and educationists in liulia. 

We need h.anlly sUitc th.at his interests 
his .activities in the affairs of his 'alma mater' 
continued unabated, even after his manly refusal of 
the offer of Vice-Chaneellorshi]) to Lord l^ytton in 
11.^23 — in .a historic letter which will go drnvn tv 
posterity as the embodiment of all that is l)est <an«i 
noblest in Indian manhood; as the most important 
member of the Syndicate and Senate, he laboured 
and thought for his Tniversity till the very las?! 
days, nay even the last hours, of his life. Hve: 
since he was appointed to tlu* V'iee-Chaneellorsliip 
in iOOff—ind even before he was called to this 
exalted, and onerous position — whether in office 
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,)tit (^f it— Asutosh never ceased to be the domi- 
nant figure and commanding personality" in the 
ifiairs of the ITniversity, in the Senate, on the 
Svndicate on the Committees He was succeeded 
1)\ Hr. Deva Trosad Sarbadhicari ; as we shall see 
at a later stage, in Dr. Sarbadhicari's regime, the 
/'rovernmeiit of India appointed a Committee to 
ndvise them as to best way of consolidating the 
l*t»sl-(Traduate Departments ; and Asutosh was again 
tailed u^x)n to preside over this important Com- 
Tuitlee. Dr. Sarbadhieari was succeeded by 

Dr. Nil Katan Sircar. Then the Hon. Sir Liincelot 
Sanderson (C.,f. Bengal' was prevailed U]H)n to take 
over the burden of the Vice-Chancellorship. Rut 
with the inauguration of the Councils of Dost- 
'Draduate Studies in Arts and Science, Asutosh was 
idl ulong electetl to the Pri'sidentship of the Councils 
as well as to the Chairmanship of their respective 
i^xecutive Committees. He had also to preside 
nver the Boards of Higher Studies in most of 
-he Inanches as well as to act as lixaminer and 
Taper setter in many subjects. During a i)eriod of 
iK-arly twenty years from the year of his assumi>tion 
(>1 his Vice-Chancellorship for the iirst time till his 
death, no matter whoever might be the business 
aead of the rniversity, Asutosh was a force to 
he reckoned with 5 it was his banner of the ^advance- 
jneut ot learning ^ that was being unfurled ; it was 
his spirit that pervaded everything; it was his 
liey, his programme and his voice that prevailed. 
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And of the great idea thjit manifested itself, the 
grent ideal that was in the process of realization, 
of the great object that was being fulfdled in 
the remodelling and recons tnicti<)n of tlie whole fabric 
and foundation of the IJniversitv as well as in the 
bnilding of its magnilieent superstructure, Asutosl) 
was the author and worker. And when the Non- 
co-oi)eration movement was threatening the l^oy- 
cotl of the educational i us tilii lions under 

the auspices of the (Government, when it wa-^ 
extending its activities and its sway in all direction‘' 
and the University was weighed down under 
ravages, Asutosli was again called upon, by Lord 
Ronaklshay with the willing eoneurreiice of llu 
Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford — to assume the reins ui 
ollice and save his University Ironi the monstei 
of the Non-co-operation Movement. It was, as lu 
said, the greatest surprise of his iite but he accepted 
the Viee-Clianeellorshij) uiiee more in 1921 ; hi^ 
works and aeliievemen ts of this second tenuiv of 
)diee will l.>e dealt on at a later stage. 

He was the see(uul Indian the first was 5 lir 
late \)v. Kajeiidra Lala .\Iittra--l(. i;e elected to tlic 
Ure iiLntship of the Asiatie Society of Hengai, 
which the late l.oneiited Sir William Jones was the 
original Uresideut. Asutosh was subsecjueutiv 
elected to this odiee many times. In IDOJ he wa-' 
eleete ] Ure ideiiL of the rruslees of the Indiau 
Mu.^cuai as well as the Uresideiit of the Board ol 
Sanscrit Lyaminers in Bengal. He was selected as 
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the rresident. M' the Mohalxxihi Society in Cnleuttu 
and he h«'id the unique honour of receivliiL^ at the 
hands of lA>rd Rcmaldshay, the earthly remains 
of Buddha ; he was also ofifered the Viee-Caanceilor- 
ship t>fthe pro|X)sed Buddhist University at Sarnalh ; 
he was the I'ounder-rrcsident of the Calcutta 
Mathematical S(jciety. Besides these multifarious 
letivities over and above the ])ermaaent fhities f)f his 
hii^h jndieijtl olhee and his labour of love at the 
I'niversity. he was connected with numerous 
i-diieational institutions as President or member ol 
their ejovernini^ bodies, d'hen he was called upon 
to deliver his masterly addres-es at various I'niver- 
sil ies of 1 ndia, atid on many important occasions, 
to prchidcr over many public functions. Thus he was 
invited to deliver the inaui^ural addresses, at the 
( niversil ies of Mysore and Lueknow and Convoca- 
tion AiUb e^sts at those of Allahabad, Lahore and 
Benares. He was also invited to preside over the 
.\!l India Moslem lulncatioiial < 'onferenee but he 
could not aecej)! the invitation as he w.as 
ulnudy a])pointed a member of the 
Calcutta rniversity Commission ami as such, 
he Could not tliseuss in public the various 
problems and policy of education that he was 
^IKTted to jjrrapple with, alonjjj with his colleagues 
on the Commission. In his Presidential Address at 
1 he Bengalee Ivitcrary Conference at Baiikipore, he 
delivered a most elo(iueat and impressive addi'css 
that breathes a spirit of patriotism and idealism. 
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and hope for the "lorions life of his mother- tongue ;i>. 
a world Ijingujige. His brilliant s])eeeh at the seeond 
* Viental Conference at Calcutta was highly appre 
eiated and widely read. He was appointed a Memh« r 
of a small Committee to report on the present anc 
future working of the Rangalore Institute of vSeiena. 
His address at Bangalore was also remarkaliK* 
and attracted considerable attention and admir;» 
tioii. We leave to his biogra])heri to delineate n. 
det.iil, the great i)art he ])laye(! in and his labours 
in connection with, the Calcutta rniversity Com 
mission. 

There was a Inie and cry in Anglo Indian 
Tapers over his inclusion in the Conimissioi, 
for it was maintained that .Vsutosh was called 
u])on to sit in judgment upon his own actions aini 
on the working o( his own ]>lans and policies i*: 
the University. But he became a great friend 
of li is colleagues and the Tresideiit Mr Sadler beeanie 
one of his most ardent admirers. And he toured 
tliroughout the length and breadth of thi* vast eoiu!- 
try' visiting along with his e^)l leagues all the centres of 
learning ; naturally enough he was the most import- 
ant figure — though not the most imposing (uk\ for lie 
travelled in jmre Dhuti— and the dominant iierstni- 
ality of the Commission. In his simple and ordinary 
national dress he made all the greater impression on 
the public mind and oimmanded their spontaneous 
esteem. And it is no disparagement to his learned 
and eminc it colleagues on the Comiiiissif)n to say 
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lint it is no little due to his commanding ] 3 crson;i- 
lity and his unicjue knowledjrc of the conditions of 
icademic life and \vorkini( of the Indian Tniver- 
sities, that the Kc]K)rt of the Commission is the 
inost honest, elaborate, straiirht for ward anfl eons- 
inietiv**. 'rii.'inks to the anomalous Law of the laiifl, 
\sutosh v/ould have retired from the Rench — a 
(anious jurist and brilliant .ludj^e, nothing more ; 
;)ut some lime before his final retirement, the 
jU L'inanent Chief Justiee —Sir Lancelot Sander^son -- 
I'.Kik six months' leave, and it fell to his lot, as the 
M iiior-niost .|udL^^ to jireside for the short period, 
»\ er the lli^h ('ourt which he ridorned so lonjj:. lie 
retired iVom the Ileneh a few months before he was 
iv’tually due to, in order to take u]) an important 
•ase on liehalf of the Maharaja of Dumraoii fit the 
l‘.\tna ni<j[h Court. Phe Late Mr. C. K. Das was 
•riu^iiifillv briefed fir the Maharaja.; but fis he chiU'j; 
!<> the Non-eo-o])er.'i tion movement, the serviee'^ of 
Asntosh was re(|uisitioned by the ^faharajea. The 
. ise w.as hcfird 1)3^ a special Bench ]ircsided over 
by the IToiTble the Chief .lusticc, Sir Dawson Miller. 
A ho w.as ureatly allr.aeted to, find i>ec.ame a warm 
admirer ol', Asutosh. The c.ase was dniwini; to 
a close and Asutosh had wellnis^h liiiished 
hi:; argument, when he was .attacked with fi terrilile 
and fatal dise.ase which went from bad to worse 
with the liiTlitniiiii; tajiidilv and his condition was 
leelared hopeless before the news of his illness 
'Spread abroad ; and even before his wife and sons 
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and doctors could arrive from Calcutta and cist 
where, the curtain was hnallv wriin^ down upon the 
drama of his meteoric career, the icy hand of the 
eternal, irrestible, invisible Angel was upon him and 
swiftly — too swiitly — was lie translated to tin 
imknow'n Jind unknowalde region whicl; is tin 
ultimate and eternal home oi us ail. 'three 
days before, Asutosh was, practically s])eaking, the 
healthiest and stoutest of men no one could detect 
in him the slightest trace ot illness — not to sjicak o' 
the shadow of death i 

Apart from the terrible suddieuness, and tremen- 
dous nature of the national calamity, Asn toshes death 
has another tragic aspect and a ([uile differenl signi- 
hcance about it. Asutosh liked to live in the midst 
ol'his wile and children, Iriends and relatives ; even 
in the course of his [irotracled travels, he wa> 
:dways aceompaiiied by his sons and his bosom 
friends, at least, Iiy rule ol them. W'lial a grim irony 
I'f late it w,as that stieh an affeclioiia te lather, 
siieli a. dear friend, such a loving husband would Ik 
cut off from the intimate circle of his near aihl 
dear ones when he was face to face with tlu 
Angel oi death — when he linalb' took leave 
this old familiar, mortal worhl of ours. .\nil 
the end came all too suddenly ^ on the eve of llu 
faUd illness, he aetually took hisvUnner at the plaeeol 
his chaulfeur. On I'riday 23 th May { 1921 ' 
the news spuead that lu* was indisp(.)sed — lie 
did iiot^ eonsecjuently, leavi* Patna to spemk 
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as naiial, m. day in Oilcutla ; on Saturday, doctors 
troni Calcutta, were called ; on Sunday after- 
noon, his eldest son — the only one who was 
present —asked his mother, l)y wire, to eoine 
lip; she was at Calcutta attending his youni^est 
m)U ’vho had been seriously ill ; she started tor 
l‘aina by the evening- train, hut it was now all over 
with her illustrious husband the news re.iched 
Calcutta alter her departure; Mr. Justice \\ K. 
I), IS wired from I'atna station t(^ most ot tlu 
stations between Patna and Calcutta that the 
mortal remains ot Sir Asut.osh were ))eing 
eoiiveyed in a special train to C:ileulta and 
Lady Mookerjee was also coming l)y the 
Punjab Mail ; Mr. justice Das asked the Kailwax 
peo])le to see that I^ady .Mookerjee was taken down 
irom the train withoul the terrible ne'vs being 
broken U> her; and at .lhajha. she was mule to 
leave the Mail and enirain the special. 

We need not dwell any more i>n this ])ainl'ul 
and tragic aspect of tlie dramatic end of the “ nn»st 
I •werful public character/^ the most prominent ligure 
in the public life of the country. He in His infinite 
wisdom, knows what purpose He served by 
this great tragedy grimly enacted : Hut to us 
pt>or feeble iind frail mortals, thisawiul ih)mcstic and 
national calamity, this sudden death of one of the 
most illustrious Indians, the demise of Hengars grea- 
test man of action — specially as it hai)pcn(l at Patna, 
lar away from Ids own hearth and home, in the 
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ncighT)()iiriii^ province — niiisi not lose it-, 
siii^niticance. Patna, sjinctilied as it is with the 
memories of the departed jvlories of ^la^adha, ot 
its s])leiulid city — Patalipntra -and of Asoka — 
I’atna though it is the i)rcsent e.iintal (d' a newly, 
created ])rovinee — will always kindle many sacre<l 
recollections and touch many tender chords in everv 
Bengali heart. Patna which witnessed the ])assing 
HNvay of oiie ol the greatest sons tof Bengal, and of 
India, for the matter of iliat, will he a new 
]>lace of j)ilgrimage to the generations to eomi‘, 
reminding them of its last association witli the 
Bengal's hero ol action j ninch a*^ lie loved his Bengal 
and his India, let his dt'ath at Patna, away from 
his own kith and kin, sound a death-knell in 
narrow ])rovincialism ainl lalse patriotism ; lei 
I'atna remiiul ns that India is not a geographica 
expression — divided into watertight Provinces 
and Presidencies j it is the home — the common 
mother — the sacred nioUier land— of ns all. 

Twenty fifth of May 11)2 f is a inenioraiile day 
in the history of Bi*ngal of today j for it witnessed 
an event of outstanding importance and extra- 
onlinarv significance to the iieojde of Bengal, nay 
' >1 all India — ^Ihe death o! Sir Asiitosh Mookerjee ; 
the annals ol Calcutta, also, lias few dates so 
much memorable as the twenty sixth — the day follow- 
ing. Ft was in the morning of this fateful day 
that the in .nense city was electrified, as it were, 
all on a suddei^ ; and the citizens, all over the city, 
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in the snbnrhs, jind beyond the Hooii lily, were simidy 
ristounded, when ;is usual, lliey f)pened the morn- 
ini; pa])ersi the\' were struck duinl); they almost 
sUigi^ered, they could scarcely believe their own 
evesj but it was there ihe tragic truth; Sir 
Asut(^sh was no more. The news spread like 
\.vihl lire that Asulosh Mookerjee, I lie Bengal Tiger, 
the idol o‘/ young Bengal, the most versatile person- 
ilitv, the most complex and ])o\verlid public chara- 
cter in India was, no longer in the land of the living j 
‘ uning as it did eio.-^e upon the death ol Sir Asu- 
losh Choudhui'i, the shock was as intense as it was 
'Udden. How ex traordinnry must be the personal 
nirignetism, how wonder liii, his hold over myriiuls 
of his fellowmen, how lirilliant the worth and 
achievements of the man, who couUl attract 
■<neh a huge and heteriigeneous crowd that swelled 
his funeral ])roeession - a crowd i-ejircseiitative of 
( vi*ry shade ol interest and (»j)inion j 'fhe solemn 


(hv:it. ii'i A'-iiilO'ii \\:i> ill lilc. hi* i«‘rlia|)s cr in 
t-'f, ill jinsi'in r nt — ihi* < i*nlruwT'iy iiilosihMio*. - 

I ml 111; rt‘ci. i\ril :iii uvMlion. I;ir jin-atn- lh;iii ;uiy Ik* ruiviNol 
ill till*; till* whnlr I'mIimiUji \v:is .uirml n» llu* iinmiM -CalcuUti n«‘\cr 
'\as snned >^0 nnuli rxiopl ou .Mr. ili'alh ; ami llie whole 

UaJi'ulla (lOiiivd out to givi t the niiiihiy doid— I'lu* Hoii hlc MiiiKi' r 
)i Kdiicalion and lloif lilc Jiidj;i*< of t 'onrt. Mcinlicrs of lJ^:;i'^- 

laiivi* ('ouiiril and advocatrs, inottiiiirio l(>:idrr> of pulilii- opinion and 
»l aristorrary, Aldi*rm«.‘ii and roum illmv, rliiof hXiviitivi* and otiior 
' Hlio rs of (’ali-ntia Uorporaiioii iniiriierod strong at the Jlovvrah Stali- 
'"I to pay their respi'ci ; when the vast proeession reai'hixi the Uiiivt*r- 
^ily whii'h he. Iffr. renovafi'd and reiiiMiiatol, a*^ the standing 
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si)ect;iclc of so vast a t^atherinjj^ of mourners 
— all of whom felt a keen j)ersonal loss was 
touching to the extreme and different from the 
many spectacular sights and processions Calcutta 
has been oetierally accustomed to. Aiul the whole 
c.mntry began to be ringing with feeling reterenees 
and tributes to, and prou>uud eulogies ol, the various 
aspects of liis character and life-work. Indeed so 
s|)(3ntaneous an out burst ol nation-wide grief and 
public lamentations has few ])arallels in iwi-nt 
times in India. 

lUit inscrutable art* the ways ol Providence p fo 
quote the greate.'^t Bengali poet, the jnan who ha" 
come to the end (»1 his span ol life is '^mitten by a 

Tnoinim«‘nr ol liis litVIon.i!- I:i})0iir> an*! >arnrnis, tin* smir hcLiLimil 
(liscrii'Uon. Ami wiili t>t ilu^ sun in iho western Jiorizon. th« 

morlal ixMiiaiiis oi Ilenijar'^ most iuajL>lie nil'! iiiiulity son wnr 
re«liiee<l lo nsbes. 

' The 1 rat!;e<l\ ol lii" »lt ndi retills iinvt'lievol liy nn>» rulei niii;.; 
Ii'nliire -unless il die eoiilrm,i] uioii dial if In- did not die lull <■! 
years, al lea^l lie died full of honours ; nil'! ■'eldoiii wen* m mi 
J ionoiired >o miieli ; mwi’i’ were Jionours more th servet!. At Llie hand' 
of the I I'lveriiiiK 111 \vlu» hnd no more formidalile anlai;oni^i oi 
<*ritie. lu! ro/eived tin- title of t’. S, 1 . and ICni^lidiood;; tlie rnivei'«;il \ 
of (!:deiittn eoiifi ric'l iijion him the llonoiary I)een‘e of It S. 
and PIf. I), aii'l ji^'We li.ive said. \ari'»iis other I 'ni\ ersities Mieli 
a'< of ,M\>ote, iniek'iiow, All.diahad Lahore, I’nMinrus invit«^<I liim 
tod«diver in:in;^iir:»l or Coiivoeation Atldress. Aft.er die expiry ei 
his pfol raeted Viee-I 'liMiieollor'ihip in lUU lii< mnrhle Imst wn'- 
pla(*ed ;it the mo<it pioinim iit plan- faeiiie the <:i;j|id stairea-' 
<il the Darvan^a Liliraiw Ihiildin.i^s : it was unveiled hy Lord 
(/armaiehael in prese lee r>f the llowerof the iiilelle<*t and elU<.‘ of ihr 
eouiitry ; oji evej\ anniver^aiy of his di'ulh hi.> hiiikt is literally 
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Si rpcut Irom under the earth. Such was the ense 
with Asutosh. He was forward to a 

period of rest and retirement —of course not 
completely free from the thousand and one cares 
and worries of public life • many of his anxious 
and admiring cimntrymen were eagerly expect- 
ing a d aaite lead from him in many burning 
'juestions ol'the day, in mal tersof vital im]3(3rtance to 
the national life ; most of them hoped that he would 
alter tlie political arena and would be in forefront of 
the freedom inovtaneiU, if not immediately at the head 
')fa proinineiu political ptiriy to light the country's, 
battle on the lloor of the legislature or on 
the inner eon nei 1-hoards of the ♦Irovertimcni j 

no oiu‘ eou.d iinrigine for a momeiu that he was 
really on the brink of grave, when he fd'i Calcutta for 
I'ataa seven days before liis death, hale rind hearty 
>trong and active, to all human apjH'arance. tUit 
th.'fat.'s decided otherwise and Ik* was snatched 

< crcil V. ii!i llo'.N Lis Mini w r;‘:uh> ; ill l:i.\ iiiu til-' wrnMili «»u tin.; jiivi. 

' Sir Jn-MVi-f' ill M iiMlhciij- si laiii. ‘■ 'rhe ifowcrs 

’■oil ImII ;<m< 1 l;i'l(‘ Mild dir Mini who slant) hiTi! will pass away 
I'.ii ids I'm mt; and Ids lurnuiry will rrniain." I5ul prrliaps tin* mosl 
'O iting 1 rilniir and j^jxiiilanroiis lioina.ur lhai h 11 to ids lot was the 
;'f\'-a iHMti(m of thu Sdver dulnlce (\nmnouu>r.it ion \'olmiK‘s tuuudn'r- 
niL' 'h -' oiii didni^ a lairr niiinhri* of rssays and ard 'oy nninerons 
■••IioImi's and sMvanis, srirniisK and iiirn of IrUiT’, liuhiin anil 
b'ii-.']»oan. I'll sf voliiinos wiM'o i‘ro>L'nto«l lo him by stuuo ot his 
■ brnn i-s liraili.-tl by l)r. StrpluMi, on tlio ori-a^ion of ihe Sihri* 
^•ibilcv^ of Ids atiainin^- tin* br^ive t>f Itnioi- b' Law juf tlu’ 

' blciiMM I'ldvorsity. " 'fliese SilvtT .hihiler voliinu's will eoiiso- 
'I'l ’MlIy roiiskitnte a uni(|no f*o)l(H;tion of rontribiitioiis to le^iruinj^ 
•»y iurjiibenj of the riiiversity”, deelureil herd Konultlsiiuy. 
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away from our initlst, ait otV a|)]).'ira)tly in tlu* exii- 
berance of strcni^th and eiicri^\% if not iifhcaltli and 
vitality, IcaviiiL!; a deep and dismal void in the pulilie 
life and in the ranks of his conntry^s workers and 
iit»;hters — a void not to be tilled by another man of 
his generation ; who know<, when if ever, will eonn 
the blessed soul wiio will truly replace him f JUit 
perha])S it is to«) inueli sc hope tor one, will reallv 
replace him ; for he- belonged to a class • to a kingd(»n; 
by hiniseU. And as Ihnerson says^ ‘‘when naturt 
removes a great man, people explore the horizon tbi 
a successor j hut none comes ; a ml none will. ni> 
class is extinguished with him. In some other a. nU 
‘piit(‘ different field the next man will appeal*. ' 



CHAPTER V. 


The Man- A Closer View. 

Mis lilial atVwtion Ki'inarriaue of his ^vu^o^YO(l ii.>. 

His McYolioii to liis paronls — ^His favoiiriU- 

lidicMCy, 1 imc lionoiirL-d ^^^iyof kcrpiii*;' inviljifions 'I ho siinpliriiy 
/•I his fli’L'Ss, ;H liomc ;in‘l ahi'ond — His c'{igcri)»s< tf» jittciid 
i:\l Knlhu<i:woi h*r historic places -His acctssihility, 

.» id ainiiibility. l‘raiikne>s and atTaldoiiesti— Hia open tniiid — Tho 
hmuaiic and eniolioiial ^ido of his nature ; its warmth and 
synijiuthy —His kcuti interest in the allairs of his friends uiul 
a.ipiiiiniaiiets His eiieoiira;Aenn‘m. and indnceineni lo prmnisiii!.:, 

-I holars and s(Mcnfists — Hi< manly staml hy a distant st*hool 
M-ainst thit wrath of ( Jovernnieiit, 

The life that Asutosh, lived in his family and 
socieiy-ainlike his strenuous public life — was 

simple, Huiet and almost always, sweet and serene. 
!lis o'teatest opponents^ his bitterest eritics 
his worst enemies eoiild not brincr 
serious ehai*‘j(e against the m.'in in his private 
Ide. h\‘w parents eould love their children 
silently, so devotedly and so steadfastly in the 
titidsi ol a variety ot stipiendous works and 

e-aseless labours ; fewer still could o-nther up llteir stre 
■iLi'th and simimoii their couraijfe to aet up to tlie intense,' 
l'>\a\ such as was his and eould do what he did, not 
“lily with a view to ujihold and carry out what, in his 
ii'^nd, w.as rii^ht in the abstract, but with the noble 
‘>1 overeoniiu'i the misfortiine anil oi' better- 
■ ii; the lot of his dauojilter. And he did not seem 
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to care n straw tor, and was not at all moved fnnn tlu* 
path ofdnty (as he conceived it) by the ridicule, thi- 
scorn, the abuse and anger of the multitude and 
what was more, by the social ostracism, that he was 
subjected to ; no greater prof)f of r)ne^s love for his ehil~ 
dren— (ew, very few instances of more heroic sacrifice 
and suffering — could be given than the one that Asutosli 
gave in remarrying his dear tender-aged daught'er 
widowed in her teens. Asutosh was an orthodox 
Hindu, a I lindn of Hindus ; he observe<l strictly the 
rites and rituals of his religious faith and the time 
hoJioured customs and usages ol the Hindus; hr 
u])held all the traditions of his caste and his race and 
])er!(irnied all the duties enjoined by the ‘sastras’ ; i 
far as humanly jiossible in the peculiar circinnsLauce^ 
t)f his crowded life. I'or him to ride rough shod ovei 
the popular sentiment .and set at defiance theoj)inio!! 
and injunctions of tlie orthodox society of which \\v 
himse lf was a prominent Jiiember, and to courl ai’ 
the Wild exuberance of anger and abuse, wra.th and 
«lerision ot tiie society he was l}orn and bred irj 
— the society he lr)ved much at heart — and f'stlv ; » 
estrange (juite a large mniiher ol his countrymen 
and a/d these, to do wh'i i he consichavd to be his (lut^ - 
was an act wortliy ol the man, of the great man th.o. 
he was. A]jart from the abstract righteousness oi 
the act lt‘ vv o,utsiile the orthodox IJindn Soeivtv, wiii 
readize what it re.ally am<nmted to. 

He h; d not only to reckon with the o]>j)osiii. n 
tnd anger of the pillars and sn]>porters of tli.i! 
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society who are as vigilant and as inexoralde 
IS the stern unrelenting Nemesis, in guarding its 
worn-aut customs and practices, its old prejudices, 
.111(1 false notions, and in ])unishing those who 
lisregai'd its la ws and traditions j he had also 
lo meet and overcome the reluctance and supers- 
titions - the fears and tears— of those that were rcall v 
dear and near t :> him. Ovcrflenving with affection for 
his beloved children, he did all these, he courted all 
thes(‘, he staked even his own pojnilarity, to ])erforin 
wlrit he conceived to be his duty towards his poor 
litt^’ (I'lnghtei , widowcfl soon after her marriage. 
T])is 'Hie supreme act of his life at once raises him lo a 
! ir higher jilane than most of his fellow-creatures and 
-/iii.itles him to rank as a great pra.ctical social 
reformer j in fact, this one act has advanced the 
e one ot social reform -the widow remarriage, in 
iiai tienl.- r — more than a liundred public meetings and 
■oiiii>renees could have done. There are few Hindu 
lonies in Hengal and elsewhere, which lire not 
larkenefl by the shadow of sutYering widowhood, 
'fh laUs lo the jiernieious customs of early marriage, 
tli'ere are in our midst, hundreds and thousands of 
airlwiilows rotting and dragging their melancholy 
i xislnice from day to day, from year to year, an exist- 
‘iu\’ the unrelieved monotony of which is in many 
'a r rtja filed on'y by its continued hardship and 
'"x'ol privations. Hut few peo\)le seriously eousider, 
h« ir mute sufferings, and their golden hopes and 
bowing ideals, unrealized but healthy in theinseives , 

G 
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fwfi* Still try to brighten the Intiires of the poot 
\vi(lo\vc(l girls^ that are thwartetl by an old an«l 
arbitrary' custom. The age-long submission to 
this monstrous cnstoni has blunted our feelings and our 
good sense ; henee to try to relieve his dear daughter 
from the iron grip of this social nnuistrosity, to 
remarry her in the liiee of social ostracism, sjjcaks vol- 
umes of Asutosh’s extraordinary moral courage an<i 
his uncommon courage of eonvietiim as well as hi^ 
sense of duty to, and unbounded love Ibr, his ehildren. 
It is a thousand pities that the remarriage of hi'* 
widowed daughter proved as unhappy as the former 
one** her second IiusIkhkI dying soon j so hei- daughter 
was again widowed \ what an irony of I'ate i. 
really was j what a sad reward of his uni([u 
manliness and love lor his children! bat this dot*', 
not. in the least takeaway from tiie intrinsic mora' 
i‘xeellenee of his action but enhances the glory of tin 
man. In the desolation of the nnexpeeied, ilhiicrit 
ted calamity, depried of the satisfaction ol t'u 
lultiment of his immediate «)l)jccl, Asutosh slo(/<i lir.'i; 
and erect as a rock ; if there arc any failures moi-. 
glorious than success — speaking in the restricted and 
limited sense, for nothing under the sun;is a.l)sohU' 
lailurc or is unwarranted — it was his j and In'- 
mislortunc_, the frustration of his dearest objC'.i 
under the inscrutable <leei\‘es of h'ate, clothed lli' 
man with a supreme glory and this act of his sliin^" 
today ill superb grandeur. .\ud when tow/ini-' 
the tnd ( his lile, the misery and misfortune of In- 
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jU‘ar (IniighUT, borne withsincjulnr lieroism, were put 
ail end to hy the merciful Heaven. Who took her 
iway to Himself, Asutosh was almost prostrate 
with ^rief and sorrow — thouf^^h very few ])eo])le 
have seen him ^ive ex]>ression to his mental a;^ony 
and sufferings, as most men do. The fact was^ he 
vas never able to recover from the shock — the blow 
w.'is too much for him even. At the sacred Temple 
of Jaj^an-nath at Turi, he shed silent tears in the 
presence of the mute deity, as the recollections 
of his dear, departed daui^hter came rushing in 
11)011 his mind. To honour, if not to perpetuati* 
luM* memory, Asutosh handed a sum of Rs, 40,000 
over to the rniversity, to institute a course of 
lectures in the name of his departed daughter. 

This rare and unbounded love of his nature w,as 
not confined to his widowed (laughter ; nor even 
to his children alone, but it flowed to all his 
rvlatives and dependents in whose midst he delighted 
pass his days. He was e([Ually devoted 
'o his parents and Ids I'riends and all those who 
uer‘ Ibrtnnate enough to be under his fostering 
^"'re and proteetion. In his early years, during 
Oh* life lime of his good-natured and loving jiarents, 
diere was iio more dutiful, no more obedient son 

IVngal ; the brilliance of his academic career, the 
plu noniinal success that greeted him in after life, 
die unique- fame and glory that fell to his lot, 
f‘iln] to dim the lustre of his love and devotion to 
hi> jiarcuts. 
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One anecdote, oft quoted as it is, will not be out 
of place here. As is well-known. Lord Curzon— o 
keen jud^c of men and things he was-wjis 
|)rofoiind l}^ impressed i)y the intellectual j)owers and 
sterling character of Asutosh. This brilliant 
Viceroy, who sufferal nothing to stand in his way, 
wanted Asutosh to go over to Europe so that the 
Runqoeans might see for themselves what Itnglish 
ctlucatioii was capable of accomplishing in au 
Indian lint Asutosh bluntly refused to avail 
himself of wliat was really a golden opportunity nf 
winning fame and glory in foreign lands just as lu- 
had refused tlie olTer ol (lovernment servicf 
early in his life —on the ground that hisniotiur 
strongly ohj c.ed to his crossing the seas to go over 
to Eun»pe. He was then taken to the aiigest pre- 
sence of the Vicero3'’ who himself rei)eated the offt i 
and exjn'essed his personal desire to see him j)rocee(i 
IIoiiK* ; but, as Asutosli, again (leciineil the oiler on 
the ground of his m )ther's objection, His Lordship 
Siiid, ‘‘'rheii tell your mother, th«at the X’icerov and 
(iovernor-Leneral of India ctmimaiids her son to go ' ; 
whereupon Asutosh readily re])lied, ** Then I tell the 
\icer03" of India, that the mother of .\suosli 
Mookerj e rehe'cs to let her son be commanded hv 
any lu-dy e\cej)ting herself, be he tlie Viceroy ‘'f 
India, (»r hr he any one higher.'' \o doubt, hoih 
Lord thirz-ni and Asutosh \\a*re half in just . !’.d ■ alt 

in e. ruest, .ail the lact remains that Asub>^ii u* rcr 
disn g:.r« ' .d his mot her'e Idlest by visiting Luro'.'e. 
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[t is no nse multiplying instances ; truth was that the 
;varmth of his affection and sympathy, the intensity 
of his love and devotion were only equalled by the 
dei)th and range of his intellectual po^vers fliere 
are hundreds of learned men and brilliant graduates 
)f the Calcutta University who are under direct 
obligation to him , and the number of men, young 
and old rich and jxx)r. high and low, that have 
been befriended or benefitted by him, in some way 
or other, is a legion. Thus in ])rivate life, he was 
kind and nice not only to those that were dear and 
near to him but to a very large eircle of friends and 
ac([uaintances Wcean not, however, leave this serene, 
simple .aspect of his life — the life of the m.an as he 
liveil. in Ids society and in tne inner circle of his 
friends and his fimily — without having a few 
glances at it. The most striking and outst.anding 
Uict of this side of his life was the uni([ue emotion* 
alisni and sim])licity of his nature j it is seldom th.al 
emotion, will and intellect develop side by side and 
develo]) harmoniously it is very, very seldom that 
we eoiiK* Across an intellectual giant with an inten- 
sely emotion, 'll and active nature ; but Asutosh 
was not merely such an intellectual giant of the 
first water ; few men are blessed with so great, so 
large a feeling heart, with so lofty an emotional 
nalure, as were AsutoslTs and this remarkable 
emotionalism of his nature, this responsive and 
sympathetic heart was the key to his whole being — 
it made him the most devoted husband, the most 
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affectionate father, the most loving and faithful 
iViend and a most soft-hearted, easily accessil)le and 
amiable man to his fellow men. 

Asutosh loved to live the simple, patriarchal life 
of the head of a Hindu family, surrounded by his 
friends and his relations, his children and his depen- 
dents. He was a Bengali Brahmin and he retained, 
through life, an ancient Brahmin’s simplicity o* 
manners, simiilieit}'' of dress and simplicity of diet ; 
he had even a Brahmin's ])roverbial love and longing 
for rich and delicious food, for tempting sweets for 
the nice looking, harmless and wholesome 
'Sandesh*, wdiich might justly be e died the prince ol 
sweets and which has peculiar attraction for, and 
signilicance to, the Bengali tongue ; he was a vege 
larian for, by far, the greater part ol his .active life 
and good ‘Sandcslr ~ sj>ecially from the well 

known Bhini Nag*s — w.as his favourit delicacy and 
he cotild and would cal (piite a decent number 
and (juantitv. It has become a fashion in the 

aristocratic and higher Bengali cire e ir* 
Calcutt.a not to wait for, or sit to, dinner 
but to kcej) an invitation by mere ])resence ; 
but Asutosh— so long as his health ])ennit- 

teil — was the exception to the general rule j he would 

it is almost a truism to say that that lUiim Na^ is t ho print * ■' 
of Indian oonfoctionors — I^him Nag's Sandosh is a lionsohold wool 
throughout BoJigal. Bis wollknowii siiop in Wellington Street 
onjoyed the nniform patronage of Asutosh who would nevor fail i'> 
stop bis oarriage or his car in front of the shop to buy his uvreotv. 
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.i«)t only nr ike it :i point to dine niid dine, with 
|)le;i'^nre nnd enthusiasm, at a friend’s or relative's or 
>e(juaintance*s Init would also, on some oeeasion, take 
with him a (pinntit}’ of sweets, aeeordin;^ to time- 
lioiioiired eustoni am >n<»- the professional Brahmins. 
liNt three days before liis death at Patna, he took a 
‘'um])tuous dinner at the house of his ehaufleur and 
this one instance at once shows the man in liis true 
jolours and throws a llood ol' littht tijjon this sitle of 
his ir it lire. 

In dress and ni inners, Asutosh was a Bentiali 
>1 Ben.i(alisj never in liis life did he apjiear 
hi vither than his sini[)ie native costume — in eoga 
1 11(1 ehapkaii or in his dliuti and China coat ; it fell 
to his lot to deal with the hiL»hest in the kind and 
.veil the mightesl under the sun ; whether weleomiiyi^ 
His Majesty the Iviiii;' Emperor or Ilis represent- 
itive in Iiulia, whether on the Bench of, and presidin.Lt 
>ver, the highest Court of the country, or in the 
oresidential chair of our p'eatest University, and 
\ hether in a i^reat Imperial Darbar or on an imjiort- 
!iit Commission, he was always in his old familiar 
native eustonie ; it is a well-known fact and we have 
already referred to it— but it will bear repetition 
Miat he travelled through the length and breadth of 
bidia. along with Dr, ts idlar and his European eollea- 
-.nies^ in jiure and simple Dliuti. A very interesting 
iiul amusing story is related by one of his most 
niiniate friend— Mr. Ilemendranath Sen, Vakil, Cal- 
cutta High Court — about the ultra simplicity of his 
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dress. Asutosh wjis, at that time, at Delhi alon^ 
with Mr. Sen and other notables, in eoniiectioii with 
the D.'irbar in 1911 ; Mr. Sen had a night gown 
with him, which fitted him (Asutosh) very well ; 
one morning Asutosh [Hit tliat gown on and proceeded 
on his walk ; his friend remonstrated that in that 
gown he would make themselves a laughing stock 
of strangers as well as of friends Asutosh said he did 
not care what other people said or thought of him ; 
it was only characteristic of the man ; but the 
expected hap[)end ; Asutosh met his old friend 
(fokhale ; the two friends — the old colleagues in 
Imperial Council— exchanged many words ; and the 
conversation over. Mr. (»okhalc, mildly took Mr, Sen to 
his task and said, Well, Hem Dabu i you are keeping 
his company -is it |)ro[)er to let Asu Babu stir out of 
his house, in this dres.s ?” On another occasion — and it 
was a very iin[)ort int oec isioii — Asutosh did notleavf 
his habitual national dress under jieculiar circum- 
stances the force of which would have bent any other 
individuals tenacity, if for once. He was in My'sore, 
as the guest of Ilis Highness the Maharaja who invi- 
ted him to deliver the first Convocation Address of the 
Mysore University. His Highness the Maharaja 
desired to entertain Sir Asutosh at a party, invitations 
t(.» which were every select and special court dress was 
prescribed for the occasion, in accordance with the 
time-honoured custom of the Mysore Darbar And 
Dr, Radha Kumud Mukhcrjec; one of the first Profe- 
ssors of Mysore University, says of the Mysore (!ourt 
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iis ‘ the citadel of conventions and formalities/ “But Sir 
Asutosh'^ let as quote from Dr. Mukerjea, ‘Svon^hear 
of any formalities • his own national dress claimed his 
supreme allef^iencc and he was not prepared to accept 
other dress, even if it was the passport to highest 
honour and dignity.. ..The prince of Mysore... grasped 
and saved the situation by laying courtly eiitiuctte 
aside and permitting full li])erty to Sir Asutosh in 

respect of an important convention of the Darhar 

the moral force of an individual stood successfully 
: I ga i list 1( )ng h is t( )r y • • ■ 

It is no doubt true that there have been Indians in 
the service of the Government who^ though they have 
risen in the estimation of their fellow-men or have 
.’iccpiired real pre-eminence in the j)ublie life of the coun- 
try, have always respected their national dress — Sir 
tiuroodas Banerjea, Sir Surendra Xath Bancrjea, Drs. 
W C. Roy and Tagore «and others; nor is it in itself t'l 
sin to appear in bairopean costume. Hut there is, .all 
tile same, a peculiar and rare grandeur in obstinately 
preferring one’s own national or traditional dress and 
no one can claim a greater share of the grandeur than 
Asutosh; not only did he receive the highest ofTleial, 
the he, ad of the Government in Indi.a, in his own dress • 
i)iit he would persist in going to them at their luxu- 
rious and exclusive ejuarters in his country's dress ; 
Pandit Issur Cheundra Yidyascagor of revered memory, 
w.as the one Indian of the Uist century who woulrl go 
to the Government House at Calcutta in coarse 
Dhuti .and Chadar j And when Asutosh would go 
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to the Government House at Darjeeliii.^ in his old 
familiar Dhuti — it was a sit^ht to see «'ind it actually 
drew (juite a large inimher of men — a ])eculiar sight 
it really was, A Bengalee Brahmin as he was to the 
core, Asutosh would sit at his house in the morn 
ing — wearing a 'gengi' «>r without any^thing at allj 
and he used to see all his visit )rs. high or low, rich 
or poor, hairopean or Indian, in th<it fashion. One day 
Mr. llornell. Director of Public Instruction, otune to 
see him j Asiitosh tried to put on a ‘genji^ l)eft)re 
Mr. TIornell stepped into his room j without wear 
ing it, he said, ‘Xo, 1 won^t put it on, let me see 
llornell as I am then he came forw.trd and greeted 
the high ollieial, ^Come in, llornell/* and both 
Mr. llornell and Asutosh were then ipiite at Iiom.* i 
His multifarious activities, his varied and complex 
intellectual labours and physic.il strc'iin notwdth- 
sLamling, Asutosh found it possible to accept invita- 
tions to numerous s )cial and dinner i)arties and 
accepted them with alacrity; he was not too high 
•or any one and even his motor driver could claim 
him as his guest and treat him to a dinner ; indeed it 
Avas a real marvel — nay an unfathomal)lc mystery — 
as to how he could find time to atleiul these vari- 
ous social functions, buried as he wais in his works, 
his thoughts and liis Ixioks. Ilis sudden and unexpec- 
ted visit to Berhampur on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the jubilee of Kai Baikantha Nath Sen Baha- 
dur under the presidency of the Mahiiraja Sir Mania 
olni Chandra Nandi is a typical instance ; Baikantha 
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Bahn was the elder ])n)ther of his intimaLe and bosom 
friend — Habu Ileineiulra Nath Sen ; on receipt of this 
news, Asntosh hastened to his friend's at 8 P. M. in 
;he evenini^ after iinishinuj his day's labours in the 
T niversit^'. He inildhMVproved Hem Hal.»u forne;^lee- 
l ini; to let him know ol his brother’s .Inbilee. ^‘Vou 
have at hand ” replied Hem Ttibu, “ thousand and one 
works ; how can N'oii iLjo to lierhampur, leaving all 
ihese here j’' ''Weli^' rclroted Asntosh, ‘Miow will your 
/Ider brother take it, if 1 do not go any further 
irgument was U'^e.e.^s ami it was settled that he 
A’ould go, and he went there and joined in the jubilee 
':elei)rations ; Haikantha Halm was beside himself with 
i(.)y and the whole of Herhainpur lelt thrice blessed. 

Tile greatest man of action as he was. Asutosh 
was a very energetic ami enthusiastic traveller and 
Old tourist; he would spend much of his valuable 
time and energy in visiting historic places, jilaces of 
.1 iKitural beauty and interest ; his companions ami 
fellow travellers — iieople who could not even a])proach 
liini in the volume, variety and comiilexitv of his 
'^Uipendous labours — found their energy and enthu- 
'^iasm llagging but Asutosh, never. Hither at Hanga- 
lore or Beiieras, Mysore, or Lalujre, Asutosh would 
make it a point to ])ay his visit to, and minutely 
observe, the pl.aees of interest ; as a member 
of the rniversity Commission, or on the 
occasion of Delhi Dar»)ar — no matter whatever eircum' 
'tances it might be — he must snatch mail}" hours from 
his crowded engagements .and the ordinary' routine of 
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his official work for the purpose of visiting the 
j)lfices which luive attractions for the tourists. 
Dr. Rad ha Kuniiid Mukherjea thus relatcsjhis second 

visit to Mys(U'e ^'His jMvsore h(')sts had to arrange 

for him days overcrowded with engagements to 
which he was more than equal; some of these included 
his visits U) many historic place-? I was deputed 1)\^ 
the Mysore Palace authorities to receive him in the 
early hours of a winter morning at the station ol 
Seringapatam in response to his desire that he should 
first visit that historic place as a gateway to Mysore. 
Some of his colleagues of the (I 'uiversity) Commission 
did not feel themselves eipial to the task and were less 
interested in anti(iuities than in their he.alth and com- 
forts. But Sir Asutusli represented a different type of 
culture ; he felt he could not pass hy Seringfipatani 
associated with the memory of Ilvder Ali and ripii ... 
It must be said to his credit that Sir Mick.ael Sadlar 
caught tlie spirit and enthusiasm of Sir Asutosh, <and 
at 4 A. M in winter the two old gentlemen with the 
enthusiasm and energy of youth, had to be conducted 
to all the historic monuments of the locality with the 
strcain it meiit on their physical jjowers after long 

railway journeys continued for days 

No other man of such inlluence and status in 
Bengal could be ap[)roache(l so c.isily, and so (piickly 
as Asutosh ,• he was the one big hum in Calcutta wlio 
was as accessible to a peasant as to a prince, and 
his house Wcas regularly besciged — and c^uite thoroiighly 
too — bv «an everflowinor stream of visitors— by a 
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lictn)i>vncous crowd — hy people ol' all shades of (opinion 
and interest, by all sorts and conditions of men, and 
no one went back without having had tiieir say or 
failing to see him or rousing his interest and his sym- 
pathy ; every one was sure of his lielp or advice as it 
was the easiest thing in the world to reach an a])peal 
to his heart. No other man of our x^art, of the 
conn 11*3^ — except Vid3'asagor - had such a unique 
glor\' of being tlie friend, philosopher and guide to 
such a large number and variety of ])eo])le, 3a)ung and 
i)ld, rich and poor, humble or exalted. Speaking of 
his impression of his first visit to Sir Asntoslfs H. E, 
Sir John Kerr said, on the occasion of oj)ening the 
Asutosh Buildings of the Tniversit v, I well remember 
liie Suiidav morning in dtiK^ just thirteen years ago, 
on which I first visited Sir Asutosh Moolu rjee at his 
residence at Russa Road, I sh[dl never forget my 
first view of the courtvanl and ante-rooms, crowded 
like those of a Consul of ancient Rome, with all sorts 
rind conditions of men, with Maharaja, pandits, 
husiness men, lawx^ers and humbler folks who had 
come there to seek advice and lielp from that man of 
stout heart and capacious braiii/^ 

N(^ proper estimate of the eharacler and i)erson- 
ality of a great man, nor a just ai)preciLau)n of his 
greatness, is possible except thnnigh a closer view of 
the man as he lives his daily life in his tamih' and 
''■oeiety 3 for, here in his domestic and social circles, he 
is without his olficial or x)rofcssioiial mask or the cloak 
of his public life 3 here in this inner circle he is laid 
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hare in all his weaknesses aiul his greatness, and 
most of the criticism and estimate of Asutosh 
(the ])romincnt and complex public character) from 
unsympathetic ([uarters sulTer from this serious defect 
that these do not touch a friniiV of the real worth 
and rare i^reatness of the man ; for if the pre-eminence 
of Asutosh ill the public life of his country rested upon 
his intellect and his industry, tlie secret ol 
his abidinjjj greatness as a man lay in his all- 
einbraciuL*’ sympathy and his profound emotionalism^ 
the frankness and simjilicity, the warmth and gene 
rosity of his nature ; so it is imjiossible to have a 
fuller, truer «and closer view of the man — of the real 
man tluit lived in the intellectual giant and the 
indomitable and pearless public character — through, 
his active, public life, his public acts and speeches,. 
One h«as got to come to dose t j uarters ; and this 
closer view of the man is remarkable to a degree ; 
it is clo(|uent * it is an agreeable snr])rise — it w.as 
So to man\' men of light and leading, not to speak 
of the needy and poor. Mr. P>i))in Chandra Pal had 
no personal aeciuainbince with Asutosh until ([uiti 
lately ; one morning he had occasion to go to him 
at his house on some business and he found, as 
usual, many i)eoplc waiting for Sir Asutosh — he was 
engaged in some work in connection with the Uni- 
versity Commission ; a little aftcrwari^ls, Asutosh 
came down and finding him waiting, welcomed him 
ill a very faniliar way— as if he was an old aaiuain 
tance or an old friend ; and how fr.ank and affabk 
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Ik* was to Bipin Hahu — as to all others - let him speakj 
“Well, Bipin Hahn/' said Asutosli, ‘'you have come at 
such a time that 1 can, i^ive myself the pleasureof a talk 
with you at leisure ; [ilease come here some evetiiuj^, 
we will have a loiitr talk/' .As Mr. P.al came out of 
the room, Asutosh also came alon.u' with him to the 
e()rri(h)r and addressed him thus; — Bipin Brdui, 
don't you tliink that they have more contidence in 
me than you have ; it was only the other day that 
1 went to Mysore in eonneetion with the Mysore 
I 'niversity ; C. 1. I). followed me • do not think, you 
alone have this honour ; T am also honoured in this 
way. 1 regret I can not speak inueh to you today, 
much as I wish to. Please come another day in the 
evening. I knew my Mysore speech would not be 
liked by the authorities ; but then what can not 
Said in British India, can be said in Xative States ; 
please read my Mysore speech ; I had no mask 
on, ,and 1 spoke (piite heartily/' Mr. Hcmendra 
Nath (jhosh, Inlitor, * BasnuKiti ’ luad also similar 
experience in the course of his visit interview ,• it 
happened in the Pniversity where Dr. Brajendra 
Xatli Seal was deliv’cring a lecture under the piwsi- 
dency of A^ntosli ; I'mishiiig his })residential task, 
Asutosh went into the Vice-Chancellor's room, call- 
ing in a friend of Mr. Cdiosh, as he canglit sight 
of him ; Mr. Chosh had conseciuently, to wait out- 
side. But as ]\lr. (rhosh's friend was^trying tt) Cake 
leave of Asutosh cpiickly, the latter asked the reason 
a ml was told that iMr. I'diosh w.as waiting for him • 
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Please call him here ” sjiid Asutosh, ** will he lose 
his caste if he comes here Mr. (Miosh stepped inside, 
and was asked to take his seat. “You chose not 
to come to me’^ said Asutosh, ‘^for you — an extremist- 
think, I am hut a ('Toveriimcnt servant : so a syco- 
phant. But the Government think that there is no 
greater extremist than I am ; but my plan and course 
of action are a little dilYerent. 1 want to pay them 
hack in their own C(Vui, frustrating their object with 
their own weapon 

So we find that the closer view of the man reveals 
the loving fither, the faithful friend, the loving head 
of a family and the child of his society, true to itself ; 
it gives us a glimpse of his generous, sympathetic 
iiud respondvc heart— one that was (|uite in unision 
with his time and country ; it oven, enables us to 
understand the innate and profound emotionalism 
of this nature. JIow deep was his affection for his 
children, how strong was his attachment to his 
friends may be judged by the fact that he seldom 
stirred out of Calcutta without any one of the former 
or of the latter. Cither in his protracted tours 
through the length and breadth of India as a meni' 
her of Sadlar Commission, or on the occasion Oi his 
visit to XI y so re or Lahore, he was invariably accom- 
panied l)y one of them ; the fact was he could not 
long stand their absence ; it was only too well- 
known how he would be moved at their illness ; dur- 
ing the last few months of his: life — which he i)assed 
at Patna on a iDrofessional call^his youngest son wus 
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scriousl}' ill, he was thoroughly oYcrwhclmcd with 
iinxiety and worry and in spite of a week’s heavy 
intellectual kihour and physical strain, he would 
come down to Calcutta every Saturday pass a dra3^ 
or a half and again go hack ^ indeed peoi)le were 
surprised to see him so much beside himself with 
anxiety and sus])cnse ; as we have already said the 
heavy bereavement that fell to his lot towards the 
close of his life - the death of his dear daughter — was 
too much for him and he was even seen to shed tears, 
fliis anxict3^ and worry, this suspense and grief, were 
not confined to his own children or to his own kith 
and kin but they spread to all his friends and relji- 
iives as well as their children Not only this : he 
would not only be sorry in their sorrow . 
but no one could be more glad or happ\’ 
at their joys and pleasures , the enthusiasm with 
which he could dine at his friends^ or treat them to 
dinner was also striking. And the alacrity with 
which he hastened to Berhampur on the occasion of 
the jubilee of his friend's brother— Rai Bahadur 
Baiknntha Nath Sen — sjK^aks volumes of the 

warmth of his attachment. Me had few, if any, 
secrets ; with his intimate friends and associates, he 
would discuss his plans .and schemes, exchange his 
ideas and his thoughts, express his fears and his 
hopes, and share his joys and his sorrows— in a 
nintmer which is reminiscent of childhood; w^hen the 
personnel of the Post-Graduate Reorganisation 
Committee was announced , he called his intimate 

7 
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friend — Ileineiidra Sen — lo his chamber at the Hii^L 
Court at the time of tiflin and expressed his deep 
concern and misgivings as the proportion ol' Indiaiu 
t(^ the European, members^, was two to one j and 
some time afterwards, he again called his friend at 
that hour and at that place; be was in very joyful 
mood; he offered his friend the ‘ Sandesh ’ 

which he was taking and told him, (piite beaming 
with joy and delight, that the report was signed 
and it was unanimous. 

Apc'irt from this simplicity and fraid<ness as well 
as the warmth of his affection for dear ones and 
attrichment to his friends, the brightest feature ol the 
life he led in his society among his ])rethreii was the 
humanity and the emotionalism ol his strong 
nature which wt»u[d assert itself ever}' now 
and then; indeed the (|uestion is an open one c'ls 
Lo w hether he was greater as a public man, f>r as an 
individnal member (jf the society, w hether liis intel- 
lectual eminence or his emotional fervour w'^as on a 
liigher plane ; it is wxdl-kiiowoi that by dint ol his 
intellectual supremacy, his striking bulldog tenacity 
and perscYeranee, he tow’cred head and shoulders over 
his compatriots and his eolleagnes, l)ut it is not gene- 
rally known, beyond a very limited circle — and it is a 
thousand pities — that wath a generous and feeling 
heart he could, he would make the whole world his 
kill; that the all-embracing sympathy and* rare 
resptmsivcness of his nature lltwv to all creatures 
irrespective o' caste, creed .and colour. The stern 
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;i;ul uncompromising public man rc'iiisiim to swerve 
an inch frcmi his chosen path, or to yield an iota of 
principle on vital matters, the unrelenting anta- 
gonist who would not give any (piarters to his 
powerful and exalted opponent— Ihe redou'otable 
Bengal Tiger — that loomed large before the public 
was, at bottom, as soft-hearted as a Bengali 
girl, as sinipit- and forbearing as a child ; in j)rivate, 
\sutosh was known to be broad-minded and open tt) 
conviction^ eliaritable and compassionate, ever ready 
tt) recognise others* view point ami always fidl of 
the milk of human kindness — not only to his followers 
and Iriends bnt even to his critics and his 

onimies- it so hap|)ened sometimes that his charity 
and his tentlerntss were misplaced and he was 
landed in no little dillienlty and trouble, from which 
it would cost him a good deal to extricate himself. 

Ibniiient Kuro])ean scholars and adniinistraiors 
who had occasion to mix with him, freely testify to 
his charitable a nd generous disposition, to his broad- 
inindcdness and readiness to alter his views in 
the liglit (d new kiels and circumstances, It is 
no imliseretion to say ** says Sir V. J. llartog. that 
(hiring oiir d el il)era lions. Sir Asiitosh altered almost 

eomjiletely his original views At times it was 

clear that the diflerences of individual members 
could not be thrashed out in the Committee njom 
and on more than one occasion it was my pleasure 
and privilege to go h)r a walk with Sir Asutush, 
cither at the Maidau, or at the hillside at Darjeeling, 
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and so to arrive at an agreement which had 
previously seemed iin|x)ssible.” ‘‘ I well remember 
said Sir John Kerr in course of the speech we have 
quoted from, my discussion with him. the tenacity 
and the al)ility with which he pressed his views 
and the broad-mindedness with which he s.iw the 
Ciise (jf his opponents.” This surely, is a diiferent 
view of the man who penned the historic letter to 
Lord Lytton, hurled back the ' insulting offer ’ of 
Vice-Chancellorship and stood, uncomj)romising and 
unrelenting, firm as a rock, against an avalanche 
of ollicial opposition and anger and in the midst of 
most trying domestic misfortune and calamity that 
fell to his lot ; with his towering personality and 
intellectual ascendency, his versatility and his 
varied achievements Asutosh dasczled the world j he 
was known to it as a hero of action, as a genius in 
independence and erudition- as a super man. in 
short ; but at heart, in reality, he was much more 
than a mere hero, or a mere reformer, much greater 
than merely a marvellous man of action and of 
schokirship ^ he was a greater man ; and those who 
have had the privilege to claim his intimate aajuaint- 
ance or his friendship and love, have been more im- 
pressed and charmed by the humane side of his nature, 
than with his inteiiectual, or active. My pleasant- 
est recollections of him says Dr. C. V, Raman, in 
a very recent article, refer to the time we worked 
together on the Pope Committee at Bimgalore, in 
connection with the Indian Institute of Science. We 
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saw each other then in an atmosphere different 
from his customary surnmnclings at Calcutta. He 
stood higher than ever in my ])ersonal estimation as 
the result of such personal contact. ’’ 

Thanks to this humane side and emotional fervour 
of the man, his heart was always full of the milk of 
human kindness to one and all ; his parting words 
to an Anglo-Indian youth — who was leaving India 
to prosecute further his studies in the Eden burgh 
University, speak eloquently of the golden qualities 
of his heart. My hoy ** said he, ** I have 
done all 1 could for you. Now work hard and 
return home a great man.’' Mr. 11. C. D’santos, truly 
writes of this tare well message, ‘Mn the friendship 
of this eminent Indian for a poor Anglo-Indian boy, 
1 saw the possibility and the potentiality of ,'i wider 
syinpitliy and better understanding between my 
depressed community and the Larger flourishing 
cvunmunities of India, for the greater good of our 
motherland." One year it so happened that the 
Syndicate has finally considered the results r)f the 
it A. Examinations and at their last meeting last 
word had ))een said on the subject ; Asutosh was 
h.aving a look through the list of passes and failures • 
he found that one candidate had failed for only a 
single mark in Bengalee. ‘Mhie Bengali student will 
fail for the w«ant of a single mark in Bengalee !*' he 
exclaimed, “ perhrips the hopes of a whole family are 
centred round him — perhaps a whole family depends 
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upon him.”^ The Head Examiner — Sj. Satisb 
( Jh. Bidyavusan — was c.alled with a view to avert 
the catastrophe and he (the latter) gave the 
]>o()r candidate one mark more and he was placed 
in the list of successful candidcates. It was only 
typical of Asutosh and not an ist)latcd incident 

As wo have said, the number of people wlm 
claimed him as their friend, ])hiloso])her and guide, 
was really legion ^ nor were they of the same class 
or status as he was and he had not only a soft 
corner in his heart for all of them i)ut he always 
managed —in some mysterious way, perhaps - to 
keep himself well informed of their troubles and their 
distress ; Sj. Sris Chamlra Roy was intimately 
known to him as a spirited educationist and sincere 
worker ; he used to meet him often ; but once on 
account of the serious illness of his only daughter, 
this gentleman could not sec Asutosh for six months j 
afterwards when he ha])])ened U) meet him, 
Asutosh lirst of all eiuiuired, ‘‘ How is youi 
daughter there was a ring of sincerity in this 
loving eiupiiry, relates Sris Balm and he wonderetl 
how Could this giant of work — who would always be 

'fht rniversily (Sadl«*r) (^miinission says in thi ir Ucix>»i, 
Tiider tin; (3xistinj^ rondiiions in IJoij^al, tin* rjiivcrsity Decree is 
the one and only passjwrt to aoarecr to a majority of the students..." 
Kev. Mr. \\\ M S. tfolinnd also deeiared to the (Commission in the 
course of Itis evidenee, ...“ Poverty of the elass is tlie determijiiii^', 
factor in lufj^her education. Ediieation is., a family investment to 
onabhi the recipient to feed and mainl^iin a crowd of dejxjndenr 
relatives." 
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JitLMvilh^ ovcrwhclmtMl with miiltifririous works — 
a*mcml)er tlic illness of his dniiji^litcr ; hut he 
replied, How is it that you do not ask as to how, I, 
an old man, am doing, while x'ou enipiire of one 
you have nf)t seen v” Asiitosh said, Well, don't you 
think that I have no information that 3^011 Imnight 
hack your child from the verv jaws of death^k It 
w.as almost a. custom with the Bengali journalists to 
reler to him in a humerous tone — jis the ‘ Moustached 
Minerva ' ; and it was rather a special 

jjrivilege of the late lamous Bengali journalist, 
Sj. Panchkori Banerjce • hut Asutosh was not angry 
with Panchkori Balm for his cheap gibe or ridicule, 
'flic above-mentioned Sris Bahii composed a. little 
piu iieal piece on heard ; it was apjM'ceiated by many ; 
the author wanted to dedicate it U) Asutosh 
and he was on the look-out for an opportunity to 
'Kua his i)crmission ; Asutosh was alread3' informed 
• f tliis; when thev met, Asutosh said, ‘‘So you have 
vritten a humerous pieee on heard ” Sris Bai)u 
replied, “ Ves aaid it is entitled - the hymn 

’»f the heard and 1 waint it to be dedicated to the 
“Moustached Minerva;” Asutosh laughed his charming, 
touching laugh and said/^ Well, the eop\a‘ight of this 
title belongs to Panchkori Babn ; with his permission 
you can make use of it in any wa3" ; Init w ill he give 
aphis monopol}'' ? and if 3am use it without his 
permission and he sues 3^)11 for infringement of copy- 
right, Mr. dustiee Mookerjea will ]>rohahly give 
-lirn the decree." Striking, to a degree, was the keen 
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}X‘rsonal interest that he took in the business or 
professional affairs as well as in the domestic life 
and circumstances of the hundreds of scholars and 
teachers that were fortunate enoujjjh to come in 
contact or he intima te, with him ; and this personal 
interest in his friends and well-wishers, in his admir 
ers and dependents revealed the inner ([ualities <>rhis 
heart — his sympathy and his emotionalism ; it *als<> 
made them feel as it established the fact — that he 
was but one ol them ; that however ^reat a scholar 
or administrator, liowever eminent a Judj^e or intel- 
lectual giant Asutosh w.as in his public life, he 
was not, fill the same, al)ove his fellow creatures j 
he was not tocj high for his countrymen j he was 
nothing more or less than a human l)eing just as any 
one of them. And his keen interest in tlieir affairs 
was also the secret of the strong love, friendship or 
attachment which bound hundreds —one might say. 
thousands— of people of all shades oi ()])ini()n, of all 
castes, creeds or colours, to him. sliall ever rcinem 
her” says Dr. Kadha Kumud Mukherjea, “ how at 
the meals at my humble house in Mysore, lie made all 
kinds of searching personal eiujuiries into the details 
of my domestic life and circumstances, with his 
very kind and sympathetic feeling for my old 
mother who was there on her way to Rameswaram 
and had prepared some of the sweets for which 
he expressed an extra relish - it is these small 
incidents of domestic life which really forged 
the links in the chains that liound so man> 
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of US to him in life, and will ever hind to his 
memory/^ 

It is but the barest truth and the universal opL 
iiion and sentiment ol‘ the hundreds of seholars 
and students, that Dr. Mukherjee j^ives el(K[ueni 
expression to; nevertheless, the following telling 
words of Dr. K .1. S. Taniporewala, Professor of Com- 
parative I’hilology. (C. U.) — will not be out of place ; 
“ Bach one of the scores of workers under him he 
knew thoroughly and strove to know intimately, 
lie knew their affairs and sym])athised with their 
difficulties and always gave help and good sound 
advice. He knew exactly the ‘ soft spot ' in each 
inniPs heart and touched it with a master's hand. 
'Phis, above all, was the quality that got him a 
personal affection such as a leader rarely enjoys. To 
most of us the ga]) left by his departure is a gap 
in i ur intimate circle which is difficult to till up, 
to most of us the memory of Sir Asutosli is bound 
up with words of kindness, friendly and encourag 
ing letters, a smilling look or an elder brother's grip 
of the hand. In short, the feeling that he had 
the human toueli about him, the feeling that 
lie appreciated onr joys and sorrows, that is the 
most ])reei()us thing I have in my memory of him.’" 
Xo wonder, Dr. Taraporewala concludes, Great as 
he was as a Lawyer, as a Judge, as a Xfition-builder, 
to me he was greatest as a Man. ’ 

“ His sympathy for seholars, enthusiasm for learn* 
ing and the power to communicate them to all near 
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him*' were what his real >^rcatness rested on ; this was 
the view of Prof. Kadhakishnan ;l>ut these eharaetcr- 
istics of his nature and teni})erainent could be tar 
more seen from his dealiue^s with the individual 
scholars and teachers than from his jmblie acts and 
s]>eeches, from the life he led in his inner eireles than 
from his public life. Pr. Sunity Kumar Chatter jee 
who has now acquired a considerable fame in 
India and elsewhere, for his immimiental work — Tlie 
Ori<^in and Dcvelojuncnt of Ikniralee l.ani^uage — 
received a iJi.’ood deal of enCiniraijjemenl and inspira- 
titm at his hand ; just after he had t.akcn his 
M. A. Dci^ree, he was appointed by Asutosh to a 
lecturership Mr. Chatterjee had, at that time, no 
little dillidenee and misjjjivinp^s ris to his ability to 
lecture to M. A. students so soon after his passinj^ 
the same examination ; with tliis frame of his mind, 
he went to Asutosli ; the latter— as soon as he was 
aware of this di Hidence — ])atted him on the l>ackand 
said. hat is tiiere to be afniirl of ? Vou ha,ve this 
much faith in you that what you have read you 
have read thoroughly and well? Time has now 
come when you will i^o on with your studies and 
advance in know led ire, all your lile. Have courage, 
]M‘occcd to your work with a lofty resolution, 
so that you iiiiirht brij^hten the fa»ne and irlory of 
your Alma mater and of your motherland.'' 

Dr. C. V. Raman, the famous Palit Professor of 
Physics, was a t^overnment ^^ervant in the Fimince 
Department, before he was called by Asutosh to otie 
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of tht" princi])al Chairs of the University. Mr. Raman 
- as he then was— carried on his researches in the 
laboratory of the Indi.an Association for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science ; Asutosh w«as j)rofoundly impressed 
witli his scliolarship iind attracted Iw him and he 
was anxious and eajjjer to iiistal him in one 
of the Chairs — ^so that lie mii^ht win for himself 
as wadi as for the Universitx" the fame and 
L^dory that he actually achieved laterly. And 
it was mainly ihronoh Asutosh's advocacy and 
inllmaicc — that he was induced to leave the lucrative 
tioveninieiit service which had p'eal future prospects 
for sucli talented youths like Mr, Raman. Asutosh 
asked liini why he should rot in the (Tovcrninent 
service w hen in the University, he w'as sure to bi* 
an 1^''. R. S.; and he lived to see the fultilment of his 
prediction ; lie had the satistiiction of coiij^ra tula ting 
Dr. Ik'Linan, first of all 

< >nc u'sore reference and wa* have ilonc ; his inter- 
veiition at twM) crisises, on behalf of a remote school 
at Serajganj, in Ivastern Bengal, revealled the stulY 
he w'as made of. A high school was started there 
iiboui 1900 and Sj. Sris Chandra Roy was entrusted 
will] lhe task of eoiiducling it on safe lines : imfor- 
tunalely for the infant school, a murder in broad day 
light was committed within the stone^s throw^ of 
the school and the responsibility for this dastardly 
crime was sought to be fastened u})on some of its 
^^tudents; but they w'crc ultimately acquitted in the 
Ccnirt of law ; the school however, encountered the 
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wrath of the ofliicials ; the Inspector of Rajsahi Divi 
sion, fortunately, gave his recognition • the Magistrate 
insisted on this recf)gnitir)n being withdrawn. Find- 
ing no way of escape from the official furies and 
vagaries, Sris Babu threw himself at the mercy of 
the Syndicate and sought and i)btained the protection 
of Asutosh, then as ever the most prominent member 
thereof. ** We have nothing to do with the Magis- 
trate or the Inspector-! jcneral of Police or the 
Government of Bengal. We arc concerned with the 
InsjH^ctor^s recommendation ; there it is : poor men, 
they’ were fighting single-handed. Let the Government 
fight with the Syndics. It will be a hard nut to 
break said Asutosh to Sris Babu, when ihc latter 
Ccame to him and the school was recognized. A few 
years after, came the Partition ol Bengrd and with 
it, a wave of intensified patriotic fervour ; a 
national spirit and activities came swept the land j 
the school and college students took a prominent 
part in this nation-wide agitation; about 50 students 
of this school were lieiiig prosecuted for some offence 
or other in this connection. fhe Gcivernment of Sir 
B. Fuller were bent upon penalising the school for 
the political activities of its students. Kiimonr had 
it that Sir B. Fidler.threatened to resign if the school 
would go scot free. Again the protection of 
Asutosh was sought and sought successfully “ This 
is one of the best school of my University” said he, 
I can’t allow it to be destroyed. lie must go.., the 
School can not be closed for the faults of a few 
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students.'*- Rest assured.*' These words showed the 
^luality of the man [ — it was characteristic of him. 

It is seldom that we tiiid so pure, so hiu'h, so 
ideal a life, apart from tiie public activities of 
a man — ^specially when he has so brilliant a career. 
Rather there are numerous instaneCvS of eminent men 
who do rise ver}" high, indeed, achieving a striking 
success, in the world, but whose inner private lives 
arc not as bright and as unbleminished as they 
ought to be. But Asutosh was the very soul of 
nobility and purity. There never was a more dutiful 
son^ a more atfeetionale father, a more devoted friend, 
a more loving husband and a more amiable, access- 
ible individual member of his community^ and in 
the various walks of life, in the crowded hours of 
his brilliant career, he came in contact with innumer- 
able men— all sorts and conditions of men — students 
and teachers, scholars and professors, and others ; 
hut in his dealings with them, there was no trace of 
dislionesty or insincerity ; he was simply incapable 
of these things, his one conspicuous weakness was 
that he was very fond of his devoted fol- 
lowers and his I’avourite associates • man he was — 
nothing more, nothing less, and it is but too much 
to suggest that he was tobilly free from some or 
other of the foibles and idiosyncrasies that flesh is 
heir to ; fondness of his kdlowers might have landed 
him in various troubles, had he completely played 
into their hands, but this, he never did ; and so he 
was saved from many a danger and dilliculty, because 
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of his stroni^ find towcrinj; personal ily. lie* could 
not have worked so hard and la])oured in such 
strain in the public life of the country — hcariiij^ the 
burden of an Atlas and performing the feats of a 
llerculis — but for his happ\', traiujuil and ptiic 
private life. 

With the exceptir)!! of the tragedy t)f his daugh- 
ter's widowhood and premature death, Asutosh 
was uniformly happy and fortunate in his wife and 
children, like his famous father ; like him he, also, 
gave his four sons the highest education and cul- 
ture 5 and the sons, too, were earnest students and 
iH'illiant graduates . they not only reci])roca ted his 
affection but have inherited many of his hiunanc 
and homely virtues ; his two sons-in-law — one, a 
rising Vakil and the other, a medieal ])ractitioncr — 
as well as his first and second sons—one, a Vakil 
and the other, a Barrister -are teachers of the 
l\)St-( rradufite iJepartmenU and — with the exception 
of his seco!id s )ii-iii law — an* prominent meitibers 
of the Senate and the Syndicate, fhesc facts, anti 
the presence t)f the pious, good-natured and gracious 
lady as the ])residing angel— contributed not a little 
to the atmosphere <d' peace and harmony of his 
home, to which, in days of storm and stress and in 
hours of worries and trials of his strenuous and 
protracted public life, he could turn for, from which 
he received, strength and eiicuiiragcment, support and 
solace. 



CHAPTEIi VI. 

The Intellectual Giant. 

riii: Lciuleiicy of the — .Vsiitodh. :i profoomi -iiidiMiL :uul inUl 
Icchml }j;uint, his versatile schohirship. vast enniiiion, and jicjidi^ndc 
dem-ecs-Tlu! stiid(‘nl is in>i the iiuin of aetiofi, Astifosh, (iliulssoim, 
KoOS(‘v('it nmonti: the e.\< (:pt lon^ lo llie ii<“iiend rnl«! No •'leut original 
ork eonimejisunile with liis inlidimnal powers — 'rriliiites lo hir. 
nir.' seholastie and iivtellcetnul emiiieiM^e— H i- hnlliaiieu us u 
muthcmutieiaii, his iMirojH'aii fame 1 iis uti.-t work, tiu* paper 
nil Moiii^e's Ihtrei'ciitial riiiiiation to all (‘onies -it,-' reeoj^^iutioii hy 
pre-taninent seliolars in Kto’ope and India -His life-wcik. 

Iv(‘l US now turn iVuiii thi> almost pertl'Cl, liomeh 
:i ml ([uict side ol‘ Asutosh's life to its other aspects. 
'Die lirst thiiii^ that strikes evou a most superticial 
ohserver is his many-sided and liroiracted activities 
and snstained lahoiirs carried on, on an extraortli- 
iiarv scale. As we liave already saiil, il is, proinineiit- 
Iv, as a man of action, ol solid work, of pn)lonL;*cd 
iiitcllcctnal lai)ours— tlie variety, ilu- intensity and the 
eoin]dexity ot‘ which have l)ecn hardly ivjualled Iw a 
siii^U- individual — il is as aii ine.vhaustihle store 
house of energy and will, that lie has fascinated, 
da/zled and tlominated the present generations no 
wonder, one of his eminent coilea}.^ues on the Hench — 
Sir (»eorge Rankin — said only the other day that 
the daily outturn ol’his work was a marvel toothers, 
to one and all. As we luve already <eeu, oefore he was 
I Ili”h Court diidov^ Asulosh wa^^ a reputed and 
versatile scholar, a profound thinker :ind idealist, an 
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eloquent sjieaker and a keen deha tor, a rising politician 
and an educationist of the highest order. After his 
elevation to the Bench, the promising and prosperous 
lawyer hiossi^med into a most erudite and indepen- 
dent kludge .and a renowned jurist who not only 
upheld the i)cst traditions of the premier High 
Court in India, hut also shed a lasting lustre upon 
it. And the I'liiversity — as it is today — hears the 
indelililc marks of his workmanship and the stamp 
of his ideal, and represents, in all its expansions 
and developments, the fruit of his unceasing activi- 
ties and his strenuous struggle. But before we 
proceed to deal with his public life- -with his more 
prominent pul)lie activities in the judicial or educa- 
tional line - there is one very important aspect of his 
eventful life— none too common or general now a- 
days — that needs special mention and emphasis. 
Ours is .an age ot aggressive materialism when a 
narrow individualism, if not an utilitarianism, is 
followed with a veiigenceand the worship of Mammon 
is the order of the day and everything is weighed in 
the balance of 4', .v. //. The advaneement of lecarning, 
the progress of science, and the promotion and 
cultivation of literature and arts are apt to be, and 
generally are, judged by a commercial standard — 
thanks to the acuteness of bread problem .and of 
the struggle for existence and the race for glory 
and prosperity — individual and national — in 
India and ^ abroad; the intrinsic, abiding and 
eternal value of learning, of education and 
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L-ulture, is «it a discount. Not onW is it a fact 
that the student, the schokir and the learned do not 
treiierally receive their due in many ways j but their 
path, their labours and their ideals are shunned j and 
the more profitable avocations more enjoyable parts, 
more luxurious roles, more comfortable and conve- 
nient professions and positions arc preferred. Man 
tends to l)ec()me a money-inn king machine, a 
pleasure-seeking, ease-loving animal ; talents hanker 
after limelight and want to have their worth in gold. 
In this struggle lor existence, for eminence and 
iscendeney among mi t ions and individuals, the real 
student — the scholar — is becoming more and more 
conspicuous by his absence; hence the student in 
the man of acti<m— as in Asutosh — is brought into 
prominent relief, and shines in solitary grandeur. In 
the inner depths of the towering personality and hero 
of incessant action that he was in the man of many- 
sided activities and varied interests, in the prominent 
public man and complex character, lived the intellec- 
tual giant and profound thinker, the eternal student 
•aid versatile scholar, the lifelong devotee of Know- 
ledge and seeker of Truth. 

As we have seen, Asutosh developed and mani- 
iested. quite early, a rem.irkabie taste hn* study and 
research and an uncommon capacity for mastering 
multifarious subjects, literary and scicntitic. Ills 
manumental library at his house,— which contains 
hundreds and thousands of boc^ksand pe iodicals on all 
possible subjects and is said to be worth Rs. o.OO.OOU 
8 
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Sir Asutosh at his hou e with business of the Univer- 
sity ...On one occasion he found him dictating? elaborate 
judicial judgment surrounded by books of legal lore. 
As soon as he finished these, he look up the Uaiversily 
work of a nnUrall// nature illld soon 

became alisorbed in it. lie went through, word b^" 
word, a heap of (jiiestion papers on an infinity of 
subjects. Mathematics, Physics, English. Sanskrit, 
Pali, History Philosophy, Economics, Anthropology 
etc., modifying, moderating, correcting and ])utting 
each paper into a shape suitable f)r the intending 
candidates whose best interests he always upheld. 
And this was dime not only in regard to the lower 
examinations but also in regard to the highest 
examinations of the University. So rapid and 
unerring was his decision, so clear and logical was 
his mind, so (great was his erudition, so remarkable 
was his power of grasjung at once the essentials of 
a case that the writer often felt,... that here was a 
man the like of whom he would never see again... 
Besides, he was the president of various Boards 
of Higher Studies created laterly.” 

But the extent and variety and depth of his 
scholarship and knowledge can be easily judged by 
a bare peru.-al of some of his speeches delivered on 
the Convocations convened specially for the purpose of 
conferring IT.morary Degrees on eminent savants and 
scholars. In introducing these illustrious men, 
who have gener illy made their m irk in the republic 
of science or art, Asutosh would give a lucid account 
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— and even trace the history — of their works and 
eminence ; and in so doin/j, he would manifest 
his own profound erudition and his deep interests 
in the subjects in which those scholars l)ridiantly 
shone. Ilis Presidential .speeches at the Asiatic 
vSoeiet}' in Beiifral are also remarkable - for they 
reveal his interest and profound knowledge in the 
various branches of Indology. History and 
.V nthropology, Archjeology etc. which form the 
subjects of special study and research by various 
scholars ; thus his towering genius, in the words of 
Ih*. Sylvain Levi, 'could survey the whole range 
<d huiiKin sciences.' 

It is highly interesting, in this connection, to- 
lU'te the various and numerous titles and degrees 
that were conferred upon him by his University as 
well as by the many learned societies, Indian and 
lairoi'can fhe fact is, such a combination of degrees 
adorniiig a single name is unique, to say the least, 
besides being Doctor of Law, he was Doctor oi 
Science ( D. Sc. ) and Doctor of Philosophy ( Ph. D.) 
‘f the Calcutta University. For his deep mathe- 
matical re.scarches and knowledge, he was made a 
f'ei low of Koyal Asiatic Society of London, ami at 
t he inUance of the fam ms mathematician Prof* 
Lay ley' of Cambridge he was also created a Fellow 
‘>l Koval Asiatic Society of Bdinburgh and was 
thus, F. R. A. S. and F. K. S L. as well. Nabadwip 
bandit S imaj — the society of the learned of Nabad- 
wiph^.. ..the oldest and most highly respected centre of 
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Sanskrit learning and scholarship in Bengal -con- 
ferred on him title of S iraswati — Goddess of Learning 
and Dacca Saras wat Pandit Samaj— another well- 
known learned sf)ciety of Dacca. Second Capital of 
Bengal, — adorned him with the title of Sastra- 
bachaspali the master of the ‘sastras/ And even the 
learned followers of Lord Buddha were not behind- 
hand in Jioiiouring one who was deeply learned in 
tlieir sricred literature and philosophy and gave him 
the title of ‘Sam-buddh-i gama-Chakravarti — Master 
of the Buddhistic lore. It shoiiUl be reenlled in this 
connection that he was singled out f)r the unic|ue 
honour of receiving bare-footed at the hands of Lord 
Ronaldshay at (rovenunent Ifouse, Calcutta, the 
sacred relics of Buddha and he had the privi egt 
of taking them to the Mohabodhi S )ciety at College 
Sciuare— a unkiue recognition of his love of the 
Bnddistie culture and philosophy. 

This wide rcxiding and unlimited study made 
his speeches and Convocation Addresses impressive 
and instructive and, ccjinpared with most of the 
speeches of the kind, they were revelations. Xo 
doubt, his perfect mastery of his language, English 
and Bengalee his dignihed style and ])jlishcd diction, 
his ennobling ideas and the fore.? and lueirlity ol 
his expression were more innate than ac(juired ; 
but the catholicity of spirit, constancy to higher 
principles of life, the breadth of outlook and 
length of view, clarity of judgment and of 
perspective, and lastly the loftiness of idealism and 
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faith which were the chLiraetcristie features of his 
personality and of his s])eechcs and adtlresscs, were 
due, not a little, to his unlimited reading, liis varied 
study, his great culture, his vast intellect and 
his rare erudition. 

How so great a man of iiction, one who must 
devote almost all his waking hours to, who had 
always to he literally buried in, various com])lex 
works, varying from the highest intelleetual, to 
the most humdrum, dry roiitiue laiiour, one on 
whose limited time enormous demands were imide 
by many ])ublie l)odies and institutions —how 
could such a. man give so much time and leisure 
to roadiiig and studying, is indeed a, mysterv, 
]Jeie indeed, is a rarity, a hrst class paradox, almf>st 
a eont radietioii in human experience and human life, 
.which is seldom to be met with. 'Phe student, the 
sehol ir, is searcch" the man of fiction ; the idcfilist is 
hardly the jiractical man ; more often than not the 
thinker is not the successful man of the world. 
Ihit there have been personalities, few and far 
between no doubt, in wlioni these p.alpfibly eon* 
tradietory combinations, luive taken place, d'hc man 
who, like Asutosh, reaches the zenith of prosperity 
and prominence, not by a freak oi‘ kirtune or chance, 
but l)y fighting every inch of his ground, by toiling, 
struggling, breaking one bfirrier after another, 
has to keep his eyes fixed on his got'd j he haj'’ 
to l)c active and alert, he lifts to give undividr 
dtention to, find keep his energy intact for, 
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object he has set his heart upon. He has necessarily 
to keep the perennial student in himself <at a safe 
distance - he has to ^ive up the luxury of scholarship • 
he has, often to bid good-bye to the role of the thin- 
ker ; for too much thinking, too much reading, whicli, 
as ' conscience, does make eowartls oi' us all’, are not 
generally accompanied with (luickness of decision and 
promptness of action, not to take into account the 
enormous inroads they make upon (mic’s limited time 
and energ}'. Hence it is that the world h.as sclmi 
comparatively" few men who are great alike in the 
worth, in the Yolume, and in the variety of work 
and in the loftiness of idealism, in the wealtli of 
ideas and thoughts and in the range of reading and 
in the depth oi* erudition ; no wonder the pu])lic life of 
our country tends to be dominated by the noisy and 
ephemeral and sensational men the fact is, the world 
knows very few really great and good men — men who 
are as much idealists *as workers, as much lerulers (»l 
thought as men of action— men who are ardent 
students as well as successful men. Xor is this true 
of our own poor country only — a subject-country 
as it is The history of other countries — which are in 
the vanguard {)f pre.sent-day progress — is not exactly 
strewn broadcast with instances of this rare phenome 
non in hxinicin life. The public life of England in the 
last century, affords an illuminating example of this 
rarity in the illustrious personality of the late Mr. 
Gladstone, a name to conjure with. It needs hardly 
be said that in his own country Mr. Gladstone ^Ya^' 
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the most prominent political figure of the last century, 
perhaps the mt)st dominating and powerful person- 
ality of his generation. As the veteran leader of 
the great Liberal party in the hey-day of its 
glory, as four times LVime Minister of (Ireat Britain 
at many critical periods in her history, Mr. (Bad- 
stone was undoubtedly a most active man of his 
times —a niaiij necessarily, of unectising work. But, 
like Asutoslfs, his life had another- and a very 
important — aspect, tlie life of student and the 
scholar, with an overpowering taste .and aptitude 
lor the ecclesiastical .and classical literatures, 
fhe great authors the poets and philosoiihers, of 
the past, were his constant eom^ianions ; they 
snpjjlied the source of his strength , of his sus- 
tenance and his solace ^ in the words of Lord Bryce, 
** without some such relief, his fury and restless 
spiiit would have worn itself out, lie lived two 
lives —the life of the statesman and the life of the 
student and he passed swiftly from one to the 
otlier, dismissing when he sat down to his books, 
all the cares of ])olitics." 

It can, in like manner, be a.sserted with ecjual 
force, that Asutosli also lived two lives — the life of 
the student and the life of the many-sided y^ublic man 
and he could as easily pass from the one to the 
other; he buried himself ecpially in heaps of books 
and in volumes of work ; if his passion 
was work and action, his love of literature and- 
science, of history and philosophy knew no bounds. 
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And the brilliance of his career, the glamour and 
powers of the highest judicial office that he adorned, 
the ])re-()ccupations of his public life, his unicpie 
position and his personal triumphs, notwithstanding, 
Asutosh lived a life a])art, far from the marlding 
crowd's ignoble strife away I'rom the noise and 
bustle of the multitudes and the heat and ilust of the 
business of life, free from the din and clashing of 
interests in the current, controversies — n life in the 
illuminating realm of his ideas, and in the bountl- 
less expanse oi' his thoughts — in the company of the 
immortal spirits, the master minds of the world — 
a life, in the light of his heavenly Ideal ! 

In the recent reminiscences of Lord (irey the 
famous Liberal Foreign Minister in Mr. As([uith's 
cabinet there is a very striking reference to Presi 
dent Koosevelt, which can l)e ap])licd with c«|ual 
Ibrcc to Asutosh ; says his Lordshij) ‘‘ The po]}ular 
impression of Roosevelt conveyed by tlic Press was, 
of course, that of a very important and striking 
personality, Init it was, nevertheless, in one res])eet, 
very inade(|uale....lle was renowned <as a man of 
action ]Hd)lic o])inion was fascinated by this quality ; 
and it was not generally recognised that he 
was also remarkable as a man of reading and know- 
ledge.- -The student is often a A:ontrast to the man 
ol' action j and it is rare to find the two capacities 
possessed in very high degree and continued in one 
person. The man of great knowledge is apt to be 
so balanced in mind .as to be sometimes hesitating 
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in opinion ..so perhaps it came to lie overlooked 
that he had LiTcat knowlodj^c.. Such was 
exactly the c:i.sc with Asutosb; he (occupied an 
enormous space in the active public life of his 
eouiitr 3 ’' ; his activities in connection with his Uni- 
versitv benfan when he was only 24« and continued 
without intcrnipti(»n for a generation and a half ; his 
epnch-inaking aciuevements in the domain of educa- 
tional reform — his hrilli.ant record as an independent 
and fearless judge and a learned and renowned jurist, 
his indefatigable energy, his force ol‘ character and 
rhe magnetism of his dynamic ])ersonalilv charmed 
and daz/ded his coiitemj)()rarics to such an extent that 
b. was well-nigh forgotten that lie was a verScatile 
scholar — a man of g're.it eosni(»politan culture and 
wide reading-*- an intel’eetual giani. 'the bare 
enumeration of his titles and deg'i'ecs will give 
some idea of tin* extent, variety and depth 
of his knowledge. I'he late Pandit Issur Chandra 
Vidyasagar and the late lamented Lt)kainanya 
Tilak were among the few public men and i)alriots 
>1 Our eounti^y, who were as great in the cjualities 
of their intelleetu.al calibre, of their service and sacri- 
fice on the altar of their motherland, as in tlie depth 
of their scholiirship and erudition •. their literary 
works which are a standing monument to their learn- 
ing and their scholarship will proclaim to the posterity 
what a great genius each of them was. But great 
IS Asutosh was in the massiveness of his intellec- 
tual powers, and in the depth and range of his 
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scholarship and learning, he had to ])ay the penalty of 
being, moreover, a great — perhai)s too great a — man 
of action, one who was, to all appearance, in a conti- 
nuous whirlwind of work and la))ours. From his 
very bo3^hooil, Asutosh developed considera!)le apti- 
tude for original thinking and research -speci.'Llly 
a great subtlety in solving intricate mathematical 
problems and in dealing witli mathematical proposi- 
tions but unfortunately for the student and the 
scholar in him, he preferred to de\a>te all his energies 
and activities to the cause of his University, he did 
not care to shine in the world of science and letters. 
** It is .a matter of deep regret tha t in consequence, he 
has not been able to leave behind, any original work 
which is commensurate with his massive intcihetual 
powers," observed a very well-known and respected 
journal which did not at all spare him in its 
CT itieisni when he was alive. It is really to be pitied, 
that barring his learned judgments, most of which 
are ver}' authoritative and illuinin ating which in the 
words of Sir Dow .son Miller (Chief .lustice, Patna), 

^ were masterly expositi ms of law on every subject 
with which they deal," many of his remarkaide 
addresses and speeches, mainly delivered in tlu. 
precincts of various Indian Universities, and his 
early papers and researches in the domain of mathe- 
matical science Asutosh could not, rather did nt)t, 
Wave any great origimil work which might 
have handed down his name to the unborn 
generations ; as he himself said in a pathetic 
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strain in the course of his brilliant Convocation 
Address in 1914, to the Universit 3 ^ concerns, 
r li.'ive sacrificed all chances of study and 
research.” But in s])ite of the absence of an^'' great 
original work Cv)minensitrate with his versatile 
genius, his uncommon erudition and his varied and 
vast learning, his ‘massive intellectual po^'ers' did 
not fail to impress or attract eminent scholars and 
savants, writers and thinkers belonging to all 
eoinmunitics. • India has produced, in recent times, 
greater jurists, greater ])liil()sophers greater mathe- 
maticians and greater scholars (masters in their 
ou'ii jiarticular department or departments.) But as 
the veteran editor of 'Modern Review' says in his 
Bengalee journal, ‘‘It is not true to say that the 
world has re.all)' seen an 3 ' man whose genius is really 
all pervading it is also deviating from bare 
triKh to hold that the modern world can boast of 
inv one who is truh" the master of all the sciences. 
But it is not violating truth to say. ..that no one in 
India has been seen to jiossess the great gift —the 
supreme gift liy means of which Asutosh carried on, 
with profound cnulition, his complex and multifari- 
ous learned laiiours in so many dej)artments of human 
activities and tliouglu". Dr. R. Shamasastri also 
elo{|uentlv says, ‘‘At once scholar, (.)rator, lawyer, 
judge educationist, jiatriot. Sir Asutosh united in 
hiu)se.f the (pialities which are rarely found in com- 
binatit)iis He had acquired a thorough mastery over 
many departments of Jearning. His versatile genius 
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enabled him to preside over various Boards of Stu- 
dies in Arts and Sciences • and evoked admiration of 
experts. His brilliant address to the second Oriental 
Conference - was a masterpiece not likely to be for- 
j^otten by those who had the privilcj^e to listen to it 
^*His genius was all-pervading’* wrote Dr. Paranjpye, 
“and a look at the lists of subjects on which he could 
speak with authority takes one’s breatli away. 
Such an intellectual giant has not been seen in India 
during the last hundred years.*’ Dr. Sir \\ 
Hartog, speaks of him as a man of “vast ca])a- 
dties and cncye^)p{cdic learning. ..yet his mind was 
open to all ideas from whatever source they came, and 
few Westerners have had a more citholic mastery of 
Western thought, and for him thought meant not only 
Contemplation but action.*' It was really a marveb 
a profound mvst 'ry — this hnnstery of Westerii 
thought*; he never visited Ihirope ; so he 

had no opi)orUiihLies of judging — at first hand and 
in lhin)])eaii soil Ihiropcan society and civilization, 
the working ot various poUlical instituti(.)ns and 
social and industrial systems, the many seats of intel- 
lectual activities and homes of (n'iginal thinking, as 
well as the great thinkers anti scientists 

working in their studies or lalioratories— the nerve 
centres of Duropeau thought and culture. But no 
one ill India — few abroad ~ pijsscssed a more perfect 
mastery of the fundamental principles and ideals, tin' 
governing ideas and concepts that lie at the root of, 
and arc rjck-bottom of, luiropean thought ami 
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culture. And in his public speeches and addressee - in 
his private talks and discussions— he gave ample evi- 
dence of this ‘mastery' of 'Western thought’ nay, 
of ‘the whole range of human sciences^ One more 
(quotation — from that ‘prince of journalists’ 

Mr. Pat Lovett. '‘It was universally 

admitted by friend and foe alike, that he was the 
dominant giant without compare. ••• The (luzratee 
saint had not the genius lor rule, the vast erudition 
comprising all the humanities which marked the 
Pcngali jurist and educationist as a man among 
men- ‘-his knowledge of human nature was ])rofound 
his driving force was based on a combination of 
liastern and Western cultures in which there was 
ever i)resent an unerring sense of the norm. - The 
bureaucracy m«'iy thank its stars that he gave up 
to the Calcutta University the genius which could 
haw made India a nation in the true sense of that 
hard- worked and illnsed phrase.'’ And it is admitted 
tliat on all hands, had he decided to follow his 
natural intellectual bend and inclinations, if it had 
been given to him to answer the call of the scholar 
and the thinker in him, he might well have extended 
tile bounds o( Knowledge and broadened the horizon 
ot 'Pruth. He might have ended his ii IV as one of 
Parly le's heroes as men of letters or of science. Alas » 
that was not to be ; who can go against the 
decrees of Fate! 

Mathematics, as is well-known, was Asutosh's 
first love; it is in the domain of the mathematical 
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study and research, that his genius shone the 
brightest j it is in the realm of this fascinating 
and all-embracing science that he Avon abiding fame 
and glory in India and in Europe ; the little that 
he left behind in some occasional ]>a|)ers and solu- 
tions are really worthy of the highest talents and 
will, surely, hand down his name to posterity as a 
foremost mathematician of his time. Along with 
his aptitude for numerous subjects, literary and 
scientific, lie gave, as we h.avc already seen, 
unmistakable |)roof of his extraordinary 
talent in mathematics — (luite early in his bo3^hood; 
while A'ct a school boy he w^is a member of London 
Mathematical Association— 'liy dint of the remarkable 
contributions of his school days * as a Matriculatt‘ 
he began to devote himself to research and had appre- 
ciated its value. In those days research was conspi- 
cuous by its absence amongst even the advanced 
and meritorious students. Few among the brilliant 
graduates to(dv to study and research as a serious 
occupation j of course there was no such facilities to 
carry on /easearches as exist toda^^ And this 
absence of research work and original thinking and 
contributions even among the most talented 
graduates formed the subject-matter of severe 
criticism at hands of various critics'^ in connection 
with the debate in the Imperial Council on the 

* Mr (afterwards, Sir) Alexander Pedlcr said. . “Have the Indian 

University Students... shown any aptitude for original research ’ 

—Proceedings of the Im))crial Legislative Council 1904. 
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Inti Kin Universities Bill. But Asutosh proved the 
e xception to this general rule, while yet in his sehoolj 
lie sent to England a paper on the 'clirecU demons- 
tration of one ol' Kuclid^s ' laiiivei'llij* i)roYed propo- 
rtion and it was published in the ‘Messenger of 
Mathematics. ’ In 1886 he coiiiributefl to the 
(juartcrly Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics’ 
a remarkable ])a]>er on Elliptie functions. He ivas 
ifopinion that '‘the proof of the well-known Addition 
theorem for the first kind of the Elliptic integrals 
diould follow directly Iroiii the hiivln^h' properties 
)fthc Ellipse and he showed how this could be 
.'ery elegantly elfectcfl iiy means of eonfoeaJ eonics. 
file note closed with an ‘bnrigin.'iry transform- 
suggested Iw his iiivestigation. Prof. Arthur 
.,\iylev said, as regards this paper, it was remar- 
kable i'*o\v in the investiga ti<in of Asutosh, a real 
■a:suh .vas obtained by the consideration of an 
unagii-ary point, In his ])aper on the DitVerential 
Equatijn of a Trajectory, Asutosli — he had just 
'aken liis ^d. A. — took u’|> tlie problem ‘jf aseertain- 
• g t-he oblique Trajectory of a system ui coufocal 
rJii[)se;s which was lirst solved by Mainardi, the 
Italian Mathematician. But ‘‘Aiainardi’s solution 
•vas sv) complicated that it was a hopeless task to 
•ace the curve Iroiii it; iiidecdilwassoimsymmc- 
■ i'^eal and inelegant UuiL ih'oicssor i'orsyth in his 
'bilcrential Ecjuations did not give the answer.^^ 
A-^utosh an ived at an elegant solution by means of 

*Mr. A. 0. Bose in the ‘Oalcntta Review." 

9 
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which Trajectory wiis represented a pair of 
femiirhaUh/ simple e^fimfiniK which admitted of an inter- 
esting geometrical interpretation’'. Dr. Andrew 
Forsyth^ the world renowned iiiatheniatieian, ([noted 
Asti tosh’s solution of llainardi's prol^ilem in his latter 
edition of Differential Eeptations, Let us give some 
of his original Mathematical Pajiers which had 
won him fame and admiration i'lt the. hands of recog- 
nised scientific societies'* and learned men all 
the world over : 1. On a (leometrical Theorem 
C' Messenger of .Mathematics''). 2. Extensions of a 
Tneorem of Salmon's (Ibid), d Xote on b'llijaie 
Functions which has been referred to in Ivnnepper's 
Elliptische Functionen (‘MJuarterly Journal of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics). -L Mongers Dillirenlial 
EipKition to all Conies (.lonrnal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal). 5. ^lemoir on Pl.ane Analytical (leometrv 
flbid) 0. On Poisson's Integral (Ibid). 7. < Mi the 

Differential Ivquatioii of all Parabolas (ibid). 8. 

1 Geometric interpretation of Monge's Differential 
Equation to all Conics which has been (juoted in tiie 
famous work — Edward's Differential Calculus (Ibiil). 
P. On a Curve of .Aberrancy »Ibid). lO. Applica 
tion (jf tjraiiss’s Thef>ry of Curvature to the Evalua- 
tion of Douljle fiitegrals Besides these, he contri- 
buted, for years, to the Muliicational Times’ of 

’ Por ih(isc i)ui)errfaiul his madi(iiuaticiil roscarrhes hi; was appDita- 
cM ;» Fellow of l‘oyal SfM'icty, Dli?ihiir:;h and a .Meiii))cr of Koy«d 
Iridi Acadenr , as also of the MathcinatieuI i^ocidies of liOiidon, 
f'.diiiburgh, Paris. Palermo and N(;w York. 
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London, his papers and solutions in regard to the 
iiutstanding problems set from time to time by 
eminent Mathematicians of Europe j m.any of these 
problems were really so many challenges and 
icmained unsolved for years together j Asutosh's 
ci)ntributions and solutions, in this respect, won 
him widespread admiration and established his title 
to be ranked .among the foremost mathematicians 
of his generation. In 1908 he founded the Calcutta 
Mathematic.al Scjciety ; like the brilliant association 
n{ scientists called into being by that ilhistrious 
eountrymcii of our.s, Dr. P. C. Roy — the Calcutta 
School of Chemistry — this society of mathema- 
ticians under his fostering care and with the 
labours of a band of shining scholars brought 
together by his personality, has been contributing to 
the i^rogress of higher study and ])fomotion of 
rese.arcli in mathematics; it has, moreover, worked 
its way to a recognised position in the Mathema- 
tical world. We lire sure we liave said enough to 
shinv the natural bend of his genius, its intrinsic 
excellence and the abiding worth of its limited 
products. “ I first heard of him ” writes Dr. R. P. 
i’aranjpye the famous wrangler and public man, 
“as the auliior of a book on Ceomelrical Conics in 
1^01 ; ami we, students of .Mathematics, felt proud 
oi our countryman on reading a reference to him 
in Edward's Differential Calculus as having found 
.geometrical interpretation of the complicated 
differential equation of the fifth order of the general 
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Conic. If Sir Asutosli had made up his mind to 
devote himself entirely to the study of mathematics, 
he is sut;e to have securerl a place in the front rank 
of world-math ematieians.’' Let us now refer to 

what was his most important work in the realm 
of mathematical study and research — his paper on 
^I(mge^s Dilfcrental Ecpiation to all Conics. Let us 
again (} note from the late Air. A. C. Bose, himself a 
prominent Mathematician and I'ellow, Calcutta 
Tiiivcrsity ; says Mr. B ose ; ../'1'hose who have stii- 
licfl Differential Iv(iuations, special!}" in Boole's work, 
have come across in the early part of it, the Ceneral 
Differential Ivcpiation to lines of the second order, an 
equation of the formidable character. This Differen- 
tial Equation was first arrived at by the great h>encn 
Mathematician Gaspard Monge, Conipe de IVhbc 
in 1<S10 and Boole had added the remark 'But. 
here, our jlOWers of iuu})netrh'iil it,h:ri>retal\onA lail 
and rc'sults such as this can be scarcely otherwise 
useful than a rratsfr// of foruis. All. Alook'^*’- 

jee not only dealt with various methods of deriv- 
ing tlie Mongian and interpreting tlu* s.amc ■■ 
the eliaracteristie '* permanency ni' the form " of the 
Mongian • g<'i VC a critical review of the geometrical 
interpretation of it l)y such eminent Mathematician 
IS Brof. Sylvester. He conekided that S^dvester's 
was not the ‘ geometrical interpretation of the 
Mongian as contemplated b\" Boole and what Book' 
sought f r in vain mts f/H /«> ln‘ discovemL 
This was in 1887. In 1SS8 Asutosli had solved 
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ihc problem of geometrical tnterpretati(>ii of the 
\iongian l — (iie was only 24 tiow)‘*‘Since Boole's now 
Camous remark about the failure of our po wers ot 
geometrical interpretation of Moiigiaii, two attempts 
have been made, one by Lt. Col. Allan Cunningham 
if.lv. and the other by Prof. Sylvester, to make good 
the failure. He (Asutosh; showed that the geome- 
trical interpretation given by eaeli of the two Mathe- 
maticians mentioned above, was not the true inter 
]iretation contemplated by Boole. He pointed out 
that Cunningham's was the geometric interpretation, 
not of the Mongian, but one of its hrst live integrals 
which vsutosh actually calculated iiiid that 
Svlvester^s was out of mark as tailing to furnish n 
property of the conic as would lead to a geometric 
ijuality which vanishes at every point ot every conic. 
Asiitosh himself arrived cat the following inter])reta- 
lion of the Mongian: — 'The radius ot curvature 
of the Aberrancy curve vanishes at every point of 
• very conic’ and he showed all the tests which every 
geometrical interpretation ought to satisfy ...this 
was a (letlnite and remarkable achievement. The 
geometric interi>retatioii sought for by the mathema. 
tieians fhr thirty years, since Boole wrote his famous 
tn.es, was at last found by Asutosh and the justice 
'>1 the criticism was acknowledged by men like Prof. 
Arthur Cayley whom even Sylvester called the High 
j’oiitifr among Mathematicicins. Cayley remarked 
:d)out this criticism of Asutosh— ^Tt is, of course, all 
perfectly right”-**Cunningham wrote, ‘Trot. Asutosh 
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Mukhopadhya 3 ^a has proposed really excellent mode 
of geometric interpretation of differential equations 
in general. . This is the most direct geometri- 
cal interpretation yet ])r()\)oscd/' Mr. A. C. Bose 
adds ?*Asu tosh's solutions- ••made it clear that here 
was a geometer of great power who, would, if left 
untrammelled hy other pur»uits, win a prominent 
place among the world’s mathemcticians/^ If these 
random rambles into, if these occasional contribu- 
tions of his early youth, towards the Mathematicnl 
science, won him so striking an Kiiropcan reputation 
and established his title to be ranked among tlie 
prominent mathematicians of the age, who knows, 
the measure f)f his unrealized greatness and the 
height of his unattained eminence! What laurels 
might not have fallen to Ids lot had he eared u> 
follow this natural bend of his genius ! but alas 1 
that was not to be. He elected to be a man ol 
action -to be a serving, sacrificing, liurning patriot, 
plodding, fighting, working his wear^" wav", all Ids 
life. And great, indeed, was the price that he had 
to paj^ for his consuming love for his ^almam^Lter^ for 
his p.'itriotic fervour, for his jxission for jia trio tie 
work. As Dr. C. V. Raman truly remarks... ‘'Bengal 
in gaining a distinguished Judge and a great Vice- 
Chancellor lost in him a still greater mathematici?in. 
If his clear incisive intellect, wonderful memory and 
tireless energy had been devoted to a lifetime of 
mathema ical research, he might have stood higher 
in the mathematical world than any of his contem- 
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poniries ; what he did accomplish in the few short 
peat's he devoted to the subject is still worthy of 
study and an encouragement to the present 
•Tcnenitioii of aspirants to mathematical fame in 
India "" 

We can not, however, close this part of our study 
|)V emphasising what is, to all appearance, a melan- 
choly aspect of his life ; if he did not leave behind, any 
ij^reat original work in the domain ol letters or science, 
eonimensuratc with his genius, his industry and 
liis erudition, surely he left, as his lifework, a 
-ni)er]) structure, at once monumental, massive and 
iiiagnilicent — a centre of an intellectual activities, 

■ I nursery ol scholars and thinkers, of future leaders 
ni life and in society— a rniversity, living and 
thriving, which is really ‘ the crown of our 
national edilicc/ Xo doubt it required the 
sieriliee of the profound and versatile scln)lar, of the 
'iitelleetual giant and genius in mathematics ; but 
>urely the saerifiee was iu_)t uncalled for — i)erhaps it 
was not too great j India, which has ]jroduced in 
5'ocent times such intellectual giants as Ranade and 
Tilak. Raimunujum and Rajeiidra Lall, Rasli Bchari, 
nid Stirendra Nath — not to speak of the living great, 
win not boast of another Asutosh, who could have 
done what he did j fi>r he and he alone possessed 
*he rare combinations of diverse (pialities and 
ntiainments that he ])laced at the service of his 
uhua mater/ To have thought and worked out the 
^luiltit’arious plans and schemes, to have constructed 
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and matured the vast organizations and agencies, 
to have conceived rind executed the farreaching 
policies and ambitious programmes, to have safelv 
steered the immense ship in uncharted waters, 
all these and more, in furtherance of the highest 
studies and researches— retiuired not only the 
‘ patience of ,job and the wisdom of Solomon**-*but 
also the gigantic brain of the greatest intellectual 
giant that he was. To quote Dr. Raman again, 
it is really, matter of astonishment that it has 
been at all possible to bring together such a bodx 
oi workers, to reconcile so many conflicting 
aims, ideals and- interests* to advance the of 

the highest studies and researches in so in.ans 
different and diverse de[)artments. It was possibl 
in Calcutta — and not any where else in India- — 
mainly I )ccaiise there was here such a colossal brain 
— so great an intellectual giant at the head of the 
immense and ex])anding organization, “‘lo have'' 
truly said Dr. Tarapore walla, “such a gigantii 
brain at the head of all departments led to a corrcla 
tiem and co-ordinal ion of the various parts which 
would have been impossible without him.'’ And 
we have nothing to be sorry for the result; for the 
result was, in the words of Dr. Sylvain Levi, 
new generation of young scholars as devoted as 
their forefathers to the search of truth, but able 
to search, on new lines 1 and the new generation 
that sprang ui) h.as taken up the torch which he 
lighted— the torch of iVuth and Knowledge, ol 
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Progress and Freedom — the torch which is contribu- 
ting its (juota to the world illumination. So it will 
not do merely to regret the absence of any great 
original work in the world of letters and science; we 
have much to rejoice over the fact that endowed as he 
was with manysided and massive intellectual powers, 
tlestinetl as he was to be the greatest intellectual 
giant of his generation, his greatness lay in his 
'sympathy hn* scholars% in his 'enthusiasm for 
learning/ in his ‘power to communicate them to all 
near him* — his gre«atness lay in his capacity to infuse 
into all around him his own lofty spirit, his own 
sturdy patriotism, his own undying idealism. And as 
Ivmerson says, "this is the key to the power oi 
greatest men — their spirit dilTuses itself/’ 
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Upheld the elaims, and proved to demonstration, 
the ability and fitness, of his eonntrymen to hold 
and adorn the highest offiees, independently of the 
British rulers — in the judicial sphere at £iny rate. 
It is for his biographer to deal adecpiately with 
his stupendous labours^and his remarkable achieve- 
ments as a Judge ; ami none but an erudite lawyer 
can do justice to them ; we can only touch upon 
this aspect of his public life. No student of eontem 
porary events in India, ni) one, who takes any 
interest in the affairs of this country or in the 
activities of its great men, not to speak of those who 
can boast oi' some aapiaintance with the proceed- 
ings of the High Courts, during the long period ot 
Asutosh's career on the Bench, ein fail to eoiiu 
across or be impressed with his monumental judg 
ments. And many and various important eases it 
was his lot to try j natur.iliy enough, very many 
difficult and complicated questions of law and 
procedure, numerous i-M'oblcms of succession and 
inheritance, innumerable matters of supreme import 
ance to the state or to the individual, he had to deal 
with ; and in his treatment of these, he left nothing 
to l)e desired Imt won universal admiration and 
appreciations of his striking ability and his uni([ue 
iuue’pendence. The fact is his is a name to conjure 
with, in the legal world and so far as Bengal is 
concerned, no one commands — now that he is dead 
and gone — g eater admiration and homage thaii 
.Justice Asutosh Mookerjee. 
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We have seen that Asiitosh's father meant his 
•Aon to be a Iligh Court Judge ; Asutosh himself 
aspired, quite early in his ho^diood, to the Bench ; 
])ut perhaps seldom, if ever, did he, in the highest 
llights of his inf int fancy, dream that he wouul in 
after life, leave such iudelibie marks of his laloours 
in the annals of the High Court of which he was to 
he the a central figure as long. The immense ]:)opu- 
larity and the universal fame that he aeepaired and 
enj(jyed may lie judged by the fact that though 
Law is an intricate, learned and technical subject, 
his judgments attracted the greatest notice .and 
\ver(5 read and reread all over the land^ and won 
him a name for independence and integret}', 
erudition and originality, fairness and justice, which 
was and whieli is the envy and admiration of one 
and rJl. Ills activities on the Beneli, his manly and 
jiidieious conduct of the seiisatiomd as wadi as lesser 
cases, his calm aaid (paiet temper, his unperturbed 
jiulicial mind, his sense ol’ eipiity and fairness, his 
upirit of independenee and dignity, and last ])ut not 
least, his genial and endearing petsonality are part 
)f the tradition of the premier Court of .justice hi 
India and serve as a great exam])le to his learned 
brothers on the Bench. The llondile Sir Dawson 
Miller, Chief Justice of Patna High Court referred to 

him thus Although, more eloquent tongue 

Mian mine will, id the proper time, do justice to his 
achievement and chni'acter, 1 may sa.3" that the name 
of Sir Asutosh Mookerjea is a household word 
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throughout the High Courts of India. Ilis judg- 
ments were iiivariahW lucid and a masterful ex- 
position of law on every subject with which they 

deal They have only to ’he cjuoted to command 

universal respect.*’ 

Perhaps it may be said without fear of con- 
tradiction and without any disparagement to his 
learned brothers belonging to the various High 
Courts th.at few deserved, and none in greater degree, 
so great a respect as to ’oe universally cited .as 
authority j .and the reasons arc not far to seek j 
Asutosh was not only one of the gre.atest intellectual 
giants and a most profound and vers.atile scholar of 
his generation — a verit.able walking encyclfipacdia; 
he was, moreover, a prince among men .and a prince 
of judges for that ; his uni(jue spirit of inde])endence 
and fairness, the clarity of his vision and lirc.adth 
of his outlook, th<‘ sureness of his gr.asp of tlie finid.'i- 
mental jirincijilcsand the firmness of his grip of aetu.'ii- 
ities of hisc.aseat h.'uid, the wealtii of his erudition 
and fund of his learning as well as his profound 
rcsc.'irehes and deep dive into the region of authorities 
and sources and iireeedents, combined with his sturdy 
common sense and iicver-lailing sense ol" ecpiity, 
made him one of the greatest jurist -judges of our 
laml. Like his famous Convocation Addresses, his 
judgments are remarkable in many respects ; they 
reveal at once, Pue makings of the jurist, the cminenc(' 
of the Judge r s well .as the greatness of the man ; on 
the one hand, his judgments are verily Hie 
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monuments of his scholarship and wisdom, his 

unri vailed knowledge of, «'ind his unsurpassed 
capacity to apply, the fundamental ])rini;iples under- 
lying the mass of unwitten law, local usages and 
practices of our society and our country; cv*! the other 
hand, they constitute a standing testimony to his 
ability and his anxiety to deal with one and all, to 
(leal between man and man, between an individual 
and the soeicty or the state or a corporation, to deal 
with the rich .and the poor, the high and the low, 
rind to deal with them all, fairly and squarely. He 
never feared the frowns of the powers that be ; nor 
did he care for thcir'favours ; he .always called a spade 
.1 s])ade, in no iineertain terms and gave, the devil 
his due, and rendered unto Caesar what was Caesar’S; 
he w.as the spirit of fairness and justice and inde- 
pendenci‘ inernaiate as it were, on the Bench. 

But his judgnieiits have yet another and not a 
le-x striking aspect ; in most of these he had occasions 
to lay bare the subtleties and expound the conqdex- 
ities, oflaw, to solve various intricate problems and 
to deal with many dillicult ctuestions; none the less did 
\w ex[)ress himself in such lucid and straight forw.ard 
nrinner, put them in such dignified, easy .and attrac- 
tive w.ay that thev appealed to the public in general, 
besides the lawyers ; it is no wonder that his judg- 
nients afford profitable and interesting reading even 
fo those who are stangers to Law • really is rebounds 
fo his lasting gk^ry that they are not only m.aster- 
pieces as ^ lucid expositions of law ’ but are also 
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unexcelled in force of exposition, in treatment of 
authorities and precedents in wealth of eriidition 
and researches, in breadth of view and common sense. 

It is diHlcult to distinguish between his impor- 
cant judgments and emphasise some and relegate 
others to the back ground ; most of them arc equallv 
striking Let us, however, refer, at ramdom, to a 
few of the important eases that he had occasion to 
deal with in his later years. Firstly let us take the 
case of Chandra K.anto ( diosh versus the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust. This was of considerable impor- 
rance to the public and attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion in the press. Calcutta Improvement Trust w.is 
and is a, very ])owerful body, patted on the back by 
the Covernment as well as by the liuropean press 
and the jniblie in Calcutta ; and Mr. C. H, Bomi)has, 
its original Chairman was their ])rizeboy j rightly 
or wrongly they decided to have the land of one 
Chandra Kanbj (/hosh ; against tlieir decision, tliis 
gentleman ])rought a suit in the High Court, on ibr 
ground that his land was situated at a safe distance 
from the line of their operation and so the Trust 
could not claim his Jand in that pi^silion. But Mr. 
justice Creaves who tried the case gave his decree for 
the Trust, Ag.ainst this decree, an ai)i)eal was pre- 
lerreil by Chandra Kanto (ihosh and it was heard 
by the Apj)cllate Bench presided over by Mr, Justice 
Mookerjee, wlio upheld tlie contention of the poor 
man and d^ cided against the all-powerful Trust. 

This decision and judgment of Sir Asutosh 
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Mookerjee were hailed with no little relief, and 
received with enthusiasm, by the whole Indian 
population of the city, as they sought to curb down 
the overzealous activities of the Trust in improving 
many quarters of Calcutta out of existence and 
making hundreds and thousands of the poor middle 
I'lnss people homeless ; it must, mereover, be borne 
in mind that the immense resources and enormous 
iiilluence of the pampered Trust, were requisitioned 
and hurled against the puny efforts of a ])oor citizen 
lo save his hearth and home iVom demolition. Xo 
■loubt, the judgment of Mr. Justice Mookerjee was, 
ultima lely reversed by the Privy Council -for it 
was contended that it cut the very ground from 
under th«.* feet of Mr. Bompas — the Indian public and 
tlie liidian press reiused to accept the I’rivy Council’s 
i.lecisiou Init clung to Mr. Justice Mookerjee's, as 
true and right. 

Another case of importance to the public came 
liefore him sitting in Ap])ellate Bench. A respectable 
g'mtleman at Howrah—jiu Executive Ivngineer 
1’, \V. 1).— and one or twt) of his jieople were severely 
assulted and actually laid violent hands on by the 
iJoliee ; tlie gentleman brought a criminal case and 
>^ome members of the jiolice got a few years’ regour- 
uus inipristinmeiit j but an appeal was preferred 
and the sentence was prayed to be reduced ; Mr. 
Justice Mookerjee, however, rejected the appeal, 
refused to reduce the sentence, held it to be lenient 
»^stead of being stiff, complemented the complainant 
10 
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the Executive Eugeuier— -ou his * public spirit ’ in 

bringing the case against the ruthless and omni- 
potent police and passed a severe stricture upon 
the latter. Sir Asutosh was called upon to try, 
along with Mr. Justice Iloolmhood and Sir Laurence 
jenkens C. J.— who between themselves, constituted 
a Special Tribunal to try one of the most sensational 
cases — the Musulman])ara Bomb case. 

This ease was of peculiar signi lien nee and ol 
particular importance, Ctmiing as it did in wake of 
sinnliar other eases j it was eonstrned to be 
directly due to, and proof positive of, a well* 
organized and widespread revolutionary tnovemem 
of criminal patriotism or anarchism, working under 
ground and taking to bombs and ])istols, 
indiscriminately 5 as it deserved, the ease w is 
elab'orately prepared, ably conducted and stout iv 
fought by the (b)vernment ; the accused — who 
an educated tiengali youth — was defended by Mr. 
Langford James. The sjieciai Tribunal aapiitt-’d 
the accused and set the poor young i:!engali a» 
lil)eriy ; Sir Asutosh delivered a very short but 
eoneiir ring and erushing — judgment of a few senteiiee< 
only, ill which he mercilessly exposed the miscriipii- 
lous ways of the pcjlice and pithily, sternly rernarkcJ 
that their attempt to ‘connect* an innocent youtli 
with^a dastardly crime’ had absolutely failed. This 
shf>rr judgment — one of the very shortest — was 
character tic of the man and indicative of Ins 
Hxm attitude at the inefficiency find high handedness 
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of the executive and the police, of his stern 
unbending independence and his uncompromising 
and absolutely fearless nature. It is no use multi- 
plying instances. Let us, refer at some length to 
his last judgment, delivered on the eve of his 
retirement from the Bench. This learned and 
elaborate judgment of his is Stiid to be a masterly 
pronouncement on intricate points of law and 
procedure • it is really a characteristic and striking 
iiulgment from more than one point of view. 
Xot only does it display the extraordinary fund 
of erudition and intelligence t)f the jurist-judge* 
Ids singular thirst and characteristic search for 
nutluirities and pixccdeiits amidst a labyrinth of 
lindings of the highest Courts in India and in 
,i nijiss of decisions ol British and even American 
Courts ; his unicpie industry anil unsurpassed 
knowledge of law and case-law together with 
his illuminating comments thereon j but also 
Iocs it contain fair and imeijuivocal criticism of 
the conducts ol the dclcnding Counsel, the 
Advxjc.itc (jdieral and i)f the trial Judge 1 It is 
iH'i, however possible, within our limited scope, 
n> aiternjii lo do full justice to this masterly 
U’dgment, which is typical of his. 

flic case is known as Saiikaritola Post ’Iflice 
Murder Case, better still as Emperor versus Barendra 
Kumar (Miosh. The accused, a young, newly' 

m irried man scarcely out of his teens, was charged 
ith murdering, with a revolver, the Post Master of 
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SankariloL'i Post Office, Calcutta, not alone l>ut in 
company of three or four other unknown persons. He 
was committed to Sessions and was tried and 
sentenced to death by Mr. Justice Pa^^e. But 
before the trial took ])l?ice the Counsel for the 
accused saw the Judjjje privately in his Cham- 
ber • he said to His Lordsliip, that they ‘felt 
the case to be a difficult one‘ and asked him whether 
he would treat the accused leniently if the accused 
pleaded guilty to the major charge. Mr. Justice Page 
c(iuld, however, give no assurance or information 
as to what he would do at the trial. Then a 
certificate was obtained from the \dvocate Genera). 
Bengal under Clause, 26 of the Letters Patent, h>r a 
review of the case j and the application for review 
w<as heard I >3^ a. Inill Bench presided over by Si'* 
Asutosh who delivered a lengthy and a very interesb 
iug, instructive and illuminating judgment. .\s 
we have just said, this last and inost remarkable 
judgment of his reveals at once the Judge, the 
jurist and the man in the proper i)er.spective ; as 
a judge, he was bound to move within the four 
corners of Law ; as a jurist he outstript its 
mirrow limits^ but went far bejajiid, the four 
corners of Law — the particular Indian Law that it 
was his duty to abide by— and investigated into 
the sources and prceedents, instituting comparisioiis 
and analogies from far and near : in a comprehensive 
siitvey aiid critical review of these, lie not only took 
cognizance of most of the relavent judgments 
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and findings of all the High Courts and Chief Courts 
in India and Burma but of those of British and 
American Courts. And he did not even stoj) a t merely 
referring to famous findings of Indian Judges and to 
those of numerous jurists as also to other authorities, 
British and Indian, he went so far as to offer his 
comments and criticisms on the imi)orbint provisions 
and i>r()cedure of law as it vStands at present- 
while reviewing the actions of varies parties in the 
trial, he criticised them —the defending Counsel, 
the Advajcate (kaieral who happened to be the 
power behind the throne in Bengal, as well as 
the trial Judge, a newly appointed British colleague 
of his t)n the Bench — in a strict and striking, 
dignified and ingjartial way, and this showed the 
metal the man was made of: but no one who has 
even a cursory reading of this interesting judgment 
will deny that he has been fair to the res|)ectable, 
and high persoiijiges he had had occasion to criticise ; 
t()r he referred to various cases in the British Courts 
n^here the advocates lost faith in their ease or were 
convinced of the guilt of the accused and saw the 
trying Judge. But he tinind no real analogy between 
the j)resent case and those in the British Courts; 
hence he criticised the conduct of the defending 
(’ounsel as well as of the judge, a colleague of his 
on the present Bench in these words, '^./^his much 
appears Uj me tt) be incontestable that it is not 
his (definding Counsels) duty to approach the trial 
..bidgeandto asprise him that in his opinion the 
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man whose fate has l)cen entrusted his care , 
has no defence to make. I Yenture to add. that if, 
as trial .Judge, I had been placed in such predica- 
ment, 1 would, without hesitation, have reported 
the Counsel concerned to the Chief justice, for 
deciplinary action, and would have asked to be 
relieved of the duty of participating in the trial 
and in p.assing sentence upon a man whose Counsel 
had previously assured me that there was no 
defence to make...’^ The Advocate General came in 
for his share of criticism, for granting a certificate 
for review of the case under Clause 2() of the Letters 
Patent, exparte and without sudicient material.-,. 
''The fact remains'' proceeded Mr. Justice Mookerjee, 
*'that stjitcments were made in the petiiont ]ir<*sented 
to the Advocate (General. which are either 

inaccurate or are not supported by the evidence 
on record... In my view, the certificate of the 
Advocate General ••■should be granted after he has 
heard the representatives of the prisoner and of the 
Crown and has carefully considered all the available 
materials whose accuracy has been verified by 
Counsel or other responsible persons, If this course 
has been pursued in the ])resent case before the 
certificate was granted, there would have l)een no 
occasion for an unseemly dispute as to the weight 
to be attfiched to the certificate’’. To cut a long 
sbvry short, we will refer to only three points in 
this monumental document. The most important 
of these is Mr. Justice M(M)kerjee^s elaborate and 
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learned disconrees «und det/iiled referenees as to 
the true eons truet ion to ])e ]nit upon See. 34 of the 
hidirin Penal Code in view of the overwhelming 
volume of authoritative legal and judicial opinion 
of British and Indian Courts; second is his admission 
that the accused had not had a lair enough trial 
in the Sessions Court ; thirdly, his consideration rind 
interpreta tion of the Clauses 25. 26 of the Letters 
Patent under which a review or retrial was sought. 
Section 34 ol the Indian Penal Code runs thus : *^'When 
a criminal act is done by several i)ersons^ in further- 
ance of the common intention of .all, each of such 
persons is liable for that .act in the same manner 
as if it were done ))y him alone.*' The Advocate 
iieiieral '^certitied that whether the direction and 
rhe nondircetion .as specified by him), amount in 
law In misdireetion, should be further considered by 
the < ’ourP* ; and th is direction or nondirection was 
contended to lie contained in these jiassages of 
summing up by Mr. Justice Page. ‘‘In this case, 
if these three jicrsons went to that place with the 
ct)jnmon intention to rub the I'ost Master, and if 
iiccessary, to kill him, and if death resulted, each 
of them is liable, whichever of the three hred the 
fatal shot. If you come to the conclusion that 
these three or four jiersons came into the Post Ollice 
vith that intention to rub, if necessary to kill, 
and death resulted from their act, if that be so, 
you are to find a verdict of guilty. 1 say if \t)U 
doulit that it was the ])istol of the accused 
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which fiml the fatal shot, that does not matter. 
If you are satisfied, on the other hand, that the 
shot was fired by one of those persons in further- 
ance of the common intention, if that be so, then 
it is your duty to find a verdict of guilty.” It was 
contended, proceeded Mr. .lustice Mookerjee, that 
thus a wrong construction was put upon the 
scope and effect of the Section 34^ of the Indian 
Penal Code and in its supjx>rl, the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Stephens in Emperor versus Nirmalkanta 
Koy was relied upon ; the latter (Stephens. .J.) stated 
his views and findings as follows : ''A and B set out 
to murder C. Both fire pistols at him, A hits hin^ 
and kills him, H misses him. Does B's act come under 
Section 34?... I hold as the aet in (question was th^ 
killing of C and as that was represented as having 
been done by A alone, the section did not apply to 
the case.'’ Mr. .lustice Stephens’s was opposed to the 
views held on the Section by the judieiad author 
ities as well as to those of Mr. Maine ; but he 
believed that these latter view is wrong and pro- 
ceeded to attempt a historical and critical survey, 
in order to discover the ^source of error.’ Mr. .lus 
tice Mookerjee quoted at length from Mr. .lustiec 
Stephens and made a most elaborate, most learned 
and impartial analysis and review of the nume- 
rous judicial and authoritative legal opinions, and 
views on the Section -which form the characteristie 
features ol his judgments and disclose his uniqur 
and encyclopedic knowledge and erudition in law 
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nnd jurispriidenco ; His Lordship continued, “This 
0 nalysis ^ - which we need not go into in detail — 
'' of the course of decisions in the different Courts 
which administer criminal justice according to the 
Indian Penal Code disclosses a deep-seated diver- 
gence of judicial opinion as to the true interpreLi- 
tion of Section The apparent simplicity of the 
language oi the Section is delusive, as it furnishes 
no test to determine when a partieular criminal 
act may be said to have been Mone by several 
persons”. There we have the jurist rising above the 
limitations of the law and laying his fingers f)n 
those limitations and defi'cts, not content to live, 
move, have his being within the four walls of the 
law as it stands. ‘Tn my judgment,” held Mr. 
.Instice Mookerjee 'the exposition given by Stephens 
.1, i>la( es too narrow an interpretation upon Sec. 3-1 
and that the ((uestion whether a particular criminal 
act may l)e pro])crly held to have been ‘done by 
several persons' withen the meaning of the Section 
can not be answered regardless of the facts of the 

•^nse the balance of reason and anthoritv is, 

in my opinion, against the limited interpretation 
placed b\' Stephens J. on Sec. 34 in Kmperor r. 
Nirmalkant.a Koy and I must hold accordingly 
that the first ])oint specified in the certificate of the 
Advocate General, that direction, erroneous inlaw, 
was givcJi, can not be sustained.’* The real truth 
was not that the summing up was inadequate,* 
i^pecially regard being had to the ‘])erfunetionary 
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cross cx«amiiiatioii' Init that the ‘tlefencc theory has 
not been laid in the evidence’ ; and His Lordshij) 
had serious donbts as to whethert the accused could 
be said to have had 'a fair trial’ ; that the cross exa- 
iniucation and consc(|itently the defence, Nwas most 
unsatisfactory — and it is no ])art of His Lordship’s 
business to hnd out if this was due to the advice the 
Counsel for the accused received at the hands of 
the trial Judi^e, the advice, namely ‘that they were 
not entitled to set up any substantive defence in 
op])osition to the ease of the Crown’ - may be judged 
i)y the fact I hat material point was elicited from 
the ^’rowti witnesses not by cross examination l)Ut. 
in rej)!}^ to the Court's (juery ; and he rightly held 
such grave defects “in the conduct of the defence 
case can not in such eircunistaiices be reinedieil 
except by retrial if such retrial is permissible under 
the law ” And to ascertain ht)w far — if at all — the 
High Court enjoys the power^ and has the jurisdie- 
tion to order the retrial in)thing short of u Iiich was 
the remedy in the ])resent ca^e and, is so. in very 
many cases, brings liim to a consideration of the 
Clauses lia and 26 of the Letters Latent which 
define the ])owers and jurisdiction oi the 
High Court in these circumstances. In the words 
of Sir Asutosh, ‘ Clause 25 ordians that there shall 
be no appeal from any sentence or order passed or 
made in any criminal trial before the High Court 
as a Court of Original Criminal jurisdiction. 'L'he 
trial Judge, however, is granted discretion to reserve 
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any point or points of law for the opinion of the 
High Court. Clause 26 contemplates in addition a 
case where the Advocate General has certified that 
in his judgment there is an error in the decision of 
'I ])oint or points of la w decided by the trial Judge 
or that a point or ])oints of law which has or have 
been decided by the trial .Tudge should be further 
considered. Clause 26 provides tluit in l)oth the 
classes of cases that is, where a i)oint of law has 
been reserved by the trial .judge, or where a eerti- 
Ucate has been granted by the Advocate General, 
the High Court shall have full power and authority 
to review the ease, or such ])art of it as may Ik 
accessary, and finally determine such point or points 
)riaw ;ind thereupon to alter the sentence ])assed 
by the trial Court and to pass judgment and 
'Sentence as to the High Court shall seem right.'’ In 
th(' present ease, although the accused might not 
have hc'id i*air enough tri il the trial might have been 
vMiiatcd by the ])eculiar attitude or prejudice of 
his Counsel and by ‘perfunctionary cross examination’, 
the Letters Patent do not grant any relief or 
remedy the defects, the certiticatc of the Advocate 
P»eneral notwithstanding. The circumstances in 
which the High Ciairt can review or direct a retrial 
are absent, there is no reservation of any ixnnt or 
points of law, by the trial .Judge j nor is the sugges- 
or supposition — in the certificate — -that there 
might be an error in the decision of a point or 
points of law, sustained. The Court in the first 
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instance, examined and determined the point of law, 
reserved or certified ; and it is only in case of the 
Court’s deciding this point in favour of the 
accused, it proceeds consider the question of 
alteration of the sentence passed by the trial 
Court and where the Court decides this point 
against the accused it does not,— in the present case, 
it did not - ])roeec(l further. 

It is clear that the powers and jurisdiction of 
the High Court are extremely limited and well 
defined, under Clauses 25 and 20 of the Letters 
Latent, so far as the review or retrial of a case tried 
at the ^Original Criminal Jurisdiction’ is concerned. 
Hence his hands were literally tied and he could 
not, under the law, — as it stands— order i\ retrial or 
alter the sentence or the conviction even though, 
he had ‘serious doubts’ as to whether the accused 
might lie said to have had ?i ^fair tri.aL ; for ‘Hlic 
matters'’ which in his judgment, ‘have tended to 
affect the fairness of the trial are not mentioned in 
the certificate. In the second place, as neither of 
the two points specially certified has been sustained, 
we can not pass from the second to the third stage 
where rilone the (luestion of the alteration of the 
sentence can come under consideration.” This state 
of things is, no doubt, to be regretted ; and in his 
own words, ‘it may seem unsatisfactory thfit th(‘ 
jurisdiction created by Clauses 25, 2G of the Letters 
Patent sh<'uTd be so limited in scope and that its 
exercise should lie subject to such stringent conditiotivS 
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...If the Court of Criminal Appeal in England —which 
foLitid it . impossible to grant relief by wa}^ of appeal, 
thougti it did not hesitate to express the opinion 
that circumstances might justify the intervention 
of the Secretary of State with a view to the exercise 
of the clemency of the Crown found itself in this 
position, we can not jjut an extended construction on 
Clauses 2o, 26 of Letters PatienC. So Mr. Justice 
Mookerjee dismissed the application of review, as 
he h?id no other alternative under the law as it 
stands, as he himself put it, ^'In my opinion, there 
is no escape from the conclusion that as neither of 
the two points of law specially certified by the 
Advocate Ceneral can be answered in favour of 
the accused, his application for review must be 
lisuiisscd so far as exercise of the ])o\vers conferred 
on this Court by Cl. 26 of Letters Patent is 
‘onceriicd.*^ To sum up, in the course of this historic 
jiulgineiu Mr. Justice Mookerjee first (T all, 
criticised |)ro])crly^ the conduct of the Counsel of 
tlie accused, of the Advocate (kiicral as well as of the 
trial Judge, at the High Court sessions — a task 
wliieh is as difficult as it is delicate. 

With a most comprehensive and sweeping survey 
of, and elaborate references to, authoritative judicial 
and legal opinion and findings Indian, European 
and American, Sir Asutosh refuted the narrow 
Construction sought to be put upon Sec. 34- of the 
liKlian Penal Code and put rightly, and once for all, 
what should and must the true interpretation 
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of the section. Then he discussed the scope and 
effect of the Clauses 25 and 2G of TvCtters Patent, 
dehning the powers and jurisdiction of High 
Court to review or direct a retrial of a case dispossed 
of in the Original Criminal Jurisdiction; in conclu 
sion he found that the Court, could not grant relief 
in the present case, under the limited jurisdiction 
created by the Clauses 25 and 26 of the Letters 
Patent; henee he dismissed tlie prayer of the 
^ accused ; but before this, he eriticlsed the simplicity 
(T the language of the Sec. 3 1 of Penal Code and 
charaeteri/ed it as ‘delusive' in this that it gives 
no ^tesP to determine what is it that constitutes 
the criminal act referred to in the section ; the.i 
he was of opinion tliat the accused had not had ;i 
fair enough trial mainly for the reason tha< bolii 
the defence Counsel as well as the trial Judge were 
prejudiced against tiie accused ; but he could give ik' 
relief; the Court had no jurisdietitm to do so, under 
Clauses 2v“i and 26 (Lett' rs Patent) as hi* construed 
them; ))ut he expressed his dissatisfaction at Mu 
limited jurisdiction of the Court, and at the strin- 
gent conditions' (of its exercise) created by llu 
Clauses, he ended by reterring to tlie j)raetiee adot)le(l 
in England (if invoking the clemency of the 
Crown and he might almost l)e said to have hinted 
at a similar course in the present case. 

It is interesting to note the tributes of respect 
and appreciation of his brilliant career on the Beiicli, 
that were showered upon \im on the eve of his 
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rctimnent by those most competent to i^ive their 
opinion rind express their views— his Ilon’blc 
Collerii^ues and the leaders of the different branches of 
jirofession when he sat for the last time on Friday 
the 21st December 192d, the lej^al profession as well 
as ijeneral public mustered strong in Chief 
.justice's Courtroom where all his lirother 
.judges were assembled to bid him farewell - and a 
touching and, one might sav, a unique farewell, 
ii really' was. Mr. Basiinta Kumar Bose, President 
of the Vakils’ Association said in the course of an 
address, V our career as a .judge has been charac- 
terised throughout by j)rofound learning, great 
:d)ility, marked independence, unerring patience and 
imiforiii courtesy. ..Your successful and brilliant 
career iis a judge is a source of pride to the members 
of the profession to which you belonged, and will 
ever r**main an illustrious exam])lc to the bod\\” 
■'Apart from the brilliance of vour career on the 
Bench/' said the Advocate (Kmcral, Mr. B. L Mitter. 

' Vou have earned the esteem and aftection of the 
Bar by your uniform courtesv, (juiek a])|)reciation 
?iikI Constant encouragement of dilhdent merit, in 
the maze and labyrinth of adjudged cases, y'ou ever 
walked with a tirm stej), holding aloft the torch of 
jnstiee. You demonstrated the truth of the old 
saying, ‘Xo precedents can justify absurdity.’' Sir 
bancelot Sanderson, the 'Chief justice, said on 
bchaltOf his learned brothers as well as of himself, 
•■• file many activities of the learned Judge present 
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ii proposition of such dimensions that it would be 
difficult, if not inpossiblc, to deal adequately with it 
in the short tinle which is at my disposal.. ..In all 
that he has done durinu' the many years that he 
has sat on the Bench, I am convinced that he has 
been actuated by one desire only, namely, to main- 
tain the j^rcat traditions of this Court and to 
promote the administration of justice in all its 
branches.... Ilis great knowledge, his wonderful 
memory and his untiring energy have ])een 
devoted to this ])urpf)sc for nearly twenty 
years and his service in this respect \vill 
always be remem])ercd and will constitute a 
record of which any man is entitled 
to be proud. He has been an outstanding persona- 
lity not only in the Court but .also in Bengal and 
1 think I may say with proindcty that his name 
has been known and his innucnce felt thronghoiit 
the whole of India. 

The ‘Indian Daily Ne\Vs’ in the course of a leading 
article^ said, ‘TIis career was one of exceptional 
brilliance and he summed up in his person all the 
best attributes of a judge.. ..Sir Asutosh as a Judge 
ceases to exist from to day ]>ut -his great work on 
the Bench will endure for ever. If it is true, that 
judge-made law is, after all, the best law, Sir 
Asutosh’s contributions in this respect have been 
simjily invaluable. And when posterity comes to 
review his work as a judge, it will find how 
eminent he was- -” The ^Forward’ said, ^'Between 
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- hem they (Sir Hash Behari his Guru and Sir Asutosh) 
had fully maintained, the premier position of Bengtil 
ill the intellectual aristocrae3^ of India. A walking 
cncyeloiiaedia of legal knowledge, Sir Asutosh eom- 
!)ined in him all the qualities that go to make a 
great Judge - To the firmness and fiiirness of a ^^ir 
liaraes Peacock, the learning and patience of a Dwarka 
With Mitter, he added industiw to a degree never 
iLtained Iw any of his predecessors or colleagues, 

] le never allowed himself to forget that the spirit 
>r the law was greater than the letter of it and 
justice divorced from e((uit\' was no justice at all. 
Ills judgments which will go down to posteritv 
as ii valuable contribution to the legal literature 
i J the world bear on thejii the impress not onl\^ 
)r deep learning but of consummate skill in bringing 
nit the true aim f)f law lie was not the slave of 
i.iw, as man^" judges are, but the master of it...” 

‘‘Spenking of Sir Asutosh’s judicial c^lreer*' wrote 
die ‘Calcutta Weekly^ Notes', “the outstfiiiding 
eature, was undoubtedU' his erudition. His reported 
iudgments which touch ami illuminate almost every' 
^opie (d* legal learning, collected together, would 
cover volumes. It will be vears before it will be 
'Possible to appraise ci^rrectly at their real worth 
die service he has rendered in exploring and inter* 
:H'cting a system of law which is not the less 
^biliLult of application and elucidation because it is 

largely and incoherently’' statutory with untiring 
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industry ‘'ind wide research he carried on for tweul-, 
years a work initiated })y the late Sir Bhashyaii) 
Ayyan^ar This alone would have been sufficieiu 
to perpetuate his memory as one of the mosi 
eminent jud ires and lawyers India has produeed’*,.. 

One of the greatest jurist-judges, one of the 
brilliant and learned advocates as Asutosh was, 
what were the f.ictors contributijig to this as])ecL t)i 
his eminence ? The principal kictor, apart from his 
inborn genius, was to be traced to his character 
its unrivalled cap.iciLV to tiike inlinite pains — to his 
industry — to his iiiuale tlioroiighness and his scho- 
lastic ha])its and tendencies ; from his boyhood he 
never did things by h lives ; he never spareH 
himself any pains ; either in letters, science oi 
in law, he never acknowledged any ‘ sck iitiLk 
rn)ntier to use a h ip;>y expression of Lord Cnrz >n>' , 
he was alw.ays after ‘ fresh fields and pasture^ new \ 
he w/LS not content either with slating the law 
the point or with his search for authorities \' itliin 
the four corners ol’Indian Courts but (^flen eomniealui 
on. ami eritieisLtl the firmer and added to llie value 
of his judgments by referring to the Mritish auii 
Anierieaii judiciai and legal autiiorities .ami 
precedents. As he himself said in the e.uirso 
of his farewed sjijech to the Beaeh aii'i 

the Bar, "During the twenty years that 1 havr 
been privileged to administer justice in the naiuf 
of my Sovereign in this great Court, 1 have nevet 
spared myself in the discharge of my resi)on‘^ll’^‘^’ 
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(hitic-i'-i have worked strenuously in the fwm 
beVief that w'ltVumt great \aVx)ur success* can not be 
attained and it would have been impossible other- 
wise to d{) justice in dealing with those imjxjrtant 
and abstruse questions which have come before me 
for adjudication in the course of my career - My 
ambition has been to attain the ideal of judicial 
administration, to hear patiently, to consider 
diligent^’', to nnderstaiid rightly, to decide justly../' 
So the measure of his industry was the measure of 
his erudition which to quote the ‘Calcutta Weekly 
>^otes*, was, ‘the outstanding feature of Sir 
Vsutosh's judicial career ' Indeed the measure 
of his erudition and independence was also the 
measure of his success and brilliance as a Judge and 
his eminence as a jurist. Accustomed as be was to the 
eKaet sciences from his boyhood, it is to their 
e )iitiiiucd study and inlluence, that he owed not a 
ittic of that mental balance and disciplined mind, 
that accuracy (.)f expression and exactitude of deduc- 
linn and interpretation, that grip of the actualities of 
Uie ])nsent as well as that grasp of the fundamental 
P’ iaci’plcs, which combined with his industry and his 
rruditii^n, his intellectual powers and his sincerity, 
his independence c^f thought and courage of convictiem 
'nade his name illustrious in the annals of highest 
f <^’irts of Justice in British India. Moreover the spirit 
empiry, the thirst for original thinking, the 
•aptitude for intellectual activities, the urge of the 
’^‘deat student and the call and qualities of the 
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great research scholar that made themselves felt in his 
college (hiys but met no resixmse in the whirlwind oi 
his multifarious and unceasing activities of his much 
too crowded life, found some scope in his judicial 
labours, in his monumental works on the Bench, in 
his comments on. and historical investigation aiui 
analysis into, as well as his search for, sources aixl 
analogies, antecedents and authorities, leg.il 
principles, theories and praetices, codes and 
formulae, standard judicial opinions ;nul 
legislations — not only of his own country but also 
of foreign lands. A learned jurist and scholarly Judge, 
as he was, his outlook was broad and he regarded 
law as not only ancient, but growing and 
thriving, adapting itself to the vital needs and 
iU])reme necessities of the age and S(»cietv in 
which it lives; all these tended to make him a 
great lawgiver, and it is a pity he was not one. 
It is no doubt true, that no Judges in India 
dived more deepl}' into the region of authorities 
and ])reeedeDts, Indian, Uuropean and American ; 
jiever-thedess Asntosh was not a blind 
follower of authorities, however great and varied ; 
he did not depend upon precedents and sources 
too much ; wc have it from Dr. Nares Ch, Sen 
(jupta, at that time a very junior member '>1 
the Vakil Bar, that on one occasion he gnve 
his decree in his favour, notwithstanding three 
diistinct authorities against his contention; 
this one instance may be said to be typical 
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i)f the judi’c ;is well as of the rnaii; he would not 
hesitate, to ijo ai;ainst a hundred high -or even 
highest — authorities, if he was convinced he was 
in the right; he was, moreover, always alive to the 
fact, that under the system of administration 
of justice in British India, a Judge has not merely 
to follow law in the abstract, ))ut also, and very 
often, too, put new interpetration on, give new 
construction to it, which then ac([uires the force and 
authority of fresh law : thus he has, in three well- 
known judgments, laid down a governing princii)le 
that a Hindu has a right to engage his priest for 
performing his religious ceremonies and no one — 
no priest ol' a particular locality or a particular 
place- -can claim a monopoly of service on that score. 
Let us conclude by referring to the words of Sir 
[\ S, Sivaswamv Iyer, a veteran and famous 
public man, an ex-Advocate General and 
Ivxecutive Councillor, of Madras — ‘In ability, 
erudition mid strong common sense, he was 
easily the loreiiiost among the dudges of the Indian 
nigh Courts. Tlie days ol Rnglish Judges who 
ere great jurists and made marked ct)ntributions 
to the growth of la w were probably gone for ever 
i>i India ..If we wish to appraise the merits of Sir 
Asutosli Mookerjee, he must be tried as he himself 
would have wished, by the very highest standards. 
It would be doing him poor justice to institute a 
Comparison between him and the rank and file of 
Judges of our rather overcrowded High Courts 
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at the present day.. ..Two ^reat characteristics ot 
Asutosh as a lawyer was his vast learning and his 
prodigious industry. - lie was not content to confiiu 
his search for principles to the usual repertories 
of Indian or English decision. His quest for 
])rinciples took him far afield to the decision of the 
American Courts, not merely of the Supreme Court 
but also of the State Courts and to the decisions 
of the highest Courts of the colonies. The 
habit of turning for light to the American case-law 
and juris])rudence was first started in India by Sir 
S. Sul)rahmaniar Iyer. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
improved upon his example and revelled in the eita 
lion of American authorities a practice beset with 
danger in the hands of less discriminating followers. 
•‘It may of course be said that time spent by him in 
the collection of authorities left him too little time 
for the cultivation of (|ualitY. It ni ly also be staud 
that no other Judge in India had s.) many varied 
interests making such eiiornioU') demands upon his 
time.... ‘ 



CHAPTER VIII 
The Reformer 

In The Realm of i3ducation. 

Till' >;n‘aios«. riifoniuT in tin* ivaiin of Kdtir.ition and a fivativo 
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I'olle^eof Scieneoand Teehnoloiny, Ur. Mohendra l-^all Sircar and 
hi’! In iiaii Association for the ("nltiv.ition of Seieiieo. th(‘ princely 
and eiidownn>nts of Sir Tarak Xath Palit and Sir Rasli Behari 
(iliusli, ( Miveimnent’s NKliHerence— rniversity Reade,rshi]) liOCtnres 
l y worl<l-’’enowndl savants and eininenl scholars — Post-( traduati* 
('oiisolidaiion roininiltei' and the Councils, of 'reaehini:^ in Arts 
■ lid Seii'iiec — I’nrthcr .i;if(‘^ hy Sir Rasli Rehari. Kumar of Khaira, 
Sj. (1. C. (ihosh and Asntosh — his second Vice-Chancellorship, 
iin.nicial crisis. — “ Reform " controversy — more dcpavlmenis otiened 
-Siimloial of his works and innovations, their criticisms and 
.ijjpiecialioiis -His lidelity to the Ideal upheld hy advanct'd 
hulls' 111— KaiTeachiii^- etlcetsof his aclnavi'ments. 

A ivnowiicd jurist and foremost Judge, a versatile 
>eh()lar and renowned mitliematieian, a profound 
iilealist and a great statesman, and the very great- 
est friend of learning and scholarship as he was, 
Asntosh attained far greater eminence as an educa- 
tional reformer ; he was, by far, the greatest 
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overcome. Hut whatever controversy there 
might be with regard to the policies and pro- 
grammes he worked out, there is no denying 
the fact that the most important of :all his 
works were in the region of educational 
reforms. 

It was as an educationist, as a creator in the 
great nation building department of education- as a 
Ibremost champion of the ‘advancement of learning^ 
and the architect and builder of the greatest llniver 
sity in India that, he has influenced the present and 
future generatiniis and has moulded Ci)ntemi)orary 
history as well as shapeil the course of events and 
things in the future. The brilliant .fudge and 
the great jurist, the tbreeful leader and the skilful 
strategist, the effective spe iker and the arresting, 
commanding, manyi5ided personality and versatile 
scholar may pas^i from the future public mind and 
may escajje the admiring gaze of an interested 
])()sterity. But tiu* great construcLive ami f)rganiz- 
iag genius in a vital sphere of onr national life, the 
creative ])()wcr in the reaim of educational expan- 
sion, a dominant and undying fcrce in the history 
of our intellectual regeneration and national 
progress and prosperity sjiecially, in tlie dtmiain of 
Letters and ^'^cience — which Asutosh really was in 
ids life— will not be buried into oblivion ; for nothing, 
no institution is so enduring as a tJniver- sity— and 
the University of Calcutta was his first love ; it 
was his handiwork ; ‘to the ‘ University concern^s 
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he j^avc the best part of* his life ; most of his activi- 
ties and ener^^ies .. the chances of his study and research, 
the interests of his friends and family. Momentous 
ill their nature and farrcaching in their consc- 
(jucnces as his life-long labours and his sacrifices 
in the cause of his rniversitj^ - the cause of ‘the 
advancement of learning'— were, they can only be 
.'ide<juately dwelt witii, if we take into our consi- 
deration briefl}^ at any rate, what was the state 
of things, what were the stages of the policy and 
progress of educatirin in the Last hundred 3"ears 
or so. 

Indian Iviuc ition, bef >re Lord Cnrzon's Univer- 
sities Act and Asiitosh s regime, passed mainly 
through three stages and periods ; the first has 
been fitly deserilied as the period of indifference. 
^At the beginning of the last century the British 
riileis were, in the words of Sir C. P, llbert, ‘ far 
too Imsily engaged in making and ()rg<ini/ang their 
their conquests and in settling their systems of 
revenue and judicial administration, to have any 
leisure for such maiters as education.' The first 
Lord Miiito also, testified to the fact that ‘ science 
nnd letters are in a progressive state of decay 
among the natives of India. - The revival of letters 
may become hopeless,’ Phcrc were, however, stray 
efforts of individuals few and far between, no doubt, 
h) establish educational institutions and the results 
of these are to be found in the Calcutta Madrasa, 
the Hindu College at Benares and the General 
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Assembly's Institution. Then beji^an the struggle 
between what are now known [is orientalism and 
Anglieism, with the members of the Government Jis 
the champions of* the former and the leaders of the 
people — such as Ram Mohun Roy — of the latter ; 
with Lord i\I[icaulay‘s now famous Minute .and the 
Resolution of Lord William Beiitinck's ( jovernmenl 
Anglicism triumphed over Orientalism and it was 
recognised that ^a mastery of bhiglish Langiuige 
and Literature w.as the esseiiti.al factor in the 
Higher Kduc.ation in Indi.a/ The |)rinci])le that 
gained ground, was th.at the Government should 
be directly concerned with higher educ.ation .and 
masses were left to hire as best as they could by the 
process of ‘ downward filtration', a j>rocess by whieli 
culture and enlightenment tViun the educated classes 
were to fdter down U) the lower strata of society. 
Then came tht epoch-making despatch of Sir Ch.arles 
Wood in 1834- — which is stil looked upon .as Ihe 
greatest Cluirter ni' balueation. And in hre.adth ot 
outl(j(jk, in the remarkable range of its policy, in 
the comi)rehensive nature of its ]>rogr.'nnme - .and 
in Lord Dalhousies ch.aracteristic phr.ase, 'in magni 
licent .aud.acity' the despatch has no pjirallel in the 
history of British rule in India ; with cour.ageous 
statesmanship the iiiithor of the despiitch hiced the 
gigantic problem of educate »n 'of the whole Indian 
population j he recognised ih.at che task of the 
British rulers was not merely to maint.ain order l)ut to 
elevate the stand.ards of living and promote Lurope.it? 
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knowledge imd culture ;imong the classes as well 
as the masses in India ; so he was alive to the 
needs of higher and lower — mass — education and 
provided for both. Rut what we arc most interCvSted 
in was that it proposed the establishment of Univer- 
sities in the three Presidencies in order to provide 
‘the highest test and the encouragement of liberal 
education.' According to the directions of the 
Despatch, the University of (Calcutta was esta])lished 
in ISoT by the Act of Incorporation to fultil one 
of the main, if not the main, object of the Despatch 
— to promote and extend European educfition • 
and our University was modelled on that of London 
and began its career with some 50 schools and 13 
Colleges. But wc must bear in mind that the Univer- 
sity was an alliliating one and was not a centre 
of l«*arning ; it was not calcuLated to make for the 
'advancement of learning’ by directly extending 
the bounds of knowledge through researches and 
original thinking and contributions. After a lapse 
«»f thirty years Lord Ripon’s Commission upheld 
the ])olicv and ])rinci])le pursued by tbc University • 
the (igures appended to the Report of the Commis- 
sion speak for themselves; the Arts colleges rose in 
1S82 from 21 (with 324G pupils) to 7i) (with 7205 
pupils), secondary schools from 281 (with 33, 801 
pupils) to 3, 91G (with 119,752 pupils), there was 
a considerable rise in the number of primary schools, 
as also of their students. But more remarkable 
were the record of the iirst batches of graduates — 
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and many of them were re.iliy brilliant and shed lustre 
upon their alma mater- in every sphere, in every 
department of activilies and lhoii*^ht ; and they 
were pioneers in the movements for ])rogress and 
reform in every direction. Hut these strikinj^ results 
notwithstanding, the University was found want- 
ing and behind the times, for eniigiitened and 
advanced thought had underwent material and 
radical change in Europe and the University of 
London which supplied the modid to the secoiid 
city of Emr])ie -was transformejl, towards the close 
of the last century, into a regular Teaching Univer 
vsity. During this i)eriod at tlie helm of affair*^ 
in India was a comparatively young, aetivi*, 
enthusiastic, forceful personality who was a distin- 
guished British Universityinrin rind of whom it i- 
almost commonplace to say, brilliant — Lord ( ’urzon. 
11 is Lordshij), at the very out-et of his career in 
India— in his very first Conv'. cation Address at 
Crdcutta — characterised the f dii ver-^ity as a mere 
‘examining and degree giving’ body. He was 
determined to change the constitution and composi 
tion of the University, as also the character and com- 
plexion of education imparted under its ans[)iccs. 
And he appointed a small but strong Commission- 
w^hich included I)r. Ouroodas Banerjee — for hi^ 

purpose j the Comtnission, presided over by a well 
knovv’n Englishman who was a ilistinguished schol.i! 
and ardent educationist— Dr. Thomas Raleigh 
reported within six months ; but its Report becanu 
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not only the veritable apple of discord but - fell like 
a bomb shell upon the Indian circles and a fierce and 
virulent a;j;itation sprang up and raged from one 
end of the country to the other ; we have already 
referred to this upheaval, to the controversy and 
to the widespread agitation that followed the 
publication of the Report of the Commission and 
the subset picnt progress ‘of the Indian Universities 
Hill. Let us quote a little from the 'reminiscences of 
the late Sir Snrendra Math Batinerjee who took a 
prominent part in the movement against the Hill. 
*■ rile Report” says he, ‘^was felt as a menace to the 
whole system of higher education in India. It 
reversed the policy of Hducatioii Commission of 
1882 , ‘••recommended abolition of second grade 
colleges (they formed the bulk of colleges in Bengal) ; 
h?ciug of minimum rate of college fees rind abolition 
of law classes.” U will be (luite beyond the scope 
of our present stud v to refer at any great length 
lo this agitation or to ^certain what e.\actly was 
the motive that urjgipd Lord Cnrzon to place this 
most controversial piece of legislation upon the 
Stc'itute Book. We are only concerned with the 
enormous developi^etlts, the rnanysided intellectual 
^letivities and jthe , totiil transformation of the 
Calcutta Uuiyi^^ij^ that took place under the 
leadership oL^-^I^U, after the .\et came into force. 

Wc hriY^hjf|^|dy seen that by this time Asutosh 
lias already to the front rank of Indian public 
men ^ and oijdliilliters educational, he had become 
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an authority, second to none; his acciuaintance 
^Yiththe affairs ot the Calcutta University — begin* 
ning from the early days of his college life — his 
familiarity with its inner working and life, 
his mastery of the ffietsaiid figures and of the princi- 
ples and policies guiding academic centres equalled 
only by his unrivalled industry and enthusiasm, 
eminently lilted him for the gigantic task of 
reconstruction and reorgani/ation of the Universily 
iinder the provishms of the New Act and the Regtda- 
lions framed thereunder. 

The Indian Univeisities Act, as il emergetl from 
the legislative anvil, su])plied only tlie framework of 
an enormous structure ; to till in ther fame work, 
was now the task that confronted the Universit) • 
under Section 2<) of the new Act, the Senate had had 
lo prepare and submit to the (Government of India 
for their sanction, a thoroughly revised and com- 
])lete body of new liegulatioas ; but they failed («> 
comply wdth this provisto^^ '\^’ithin the prescribed 
time. Asutosh w'as noW4.4)Ul^*<i the helm of 
affairs in the University, lo'^fcSipnodel, to reshape 
and reconstruct it and reiK^4fenize its life and 
w'orking. The first act ol Asilttl^l^fter his assump 
tion of Vice-Chancellorship, ''".iS^lfe^reside over a 
small but strong Committee ajipSnpK by the (Gov 
ernment to prepare the RegulatiQifl ^|H||ij| ()sh brought 
th‘" labours of this Committee to a 9g|||||g^d success- 
ful conclusion and utilizing the djBjjKrepared by. 
the Semite, submitted to the GovJIHHt for their 
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*,ancLi()n a complete set of Regulationa and the latter 
were sanetioncd in toto. The promulgation of the 
Kegulatioiis — in the pre[)arati:)n of which Asutosh 
had So a large hand - was an important land- 
in irk in the history of University education in India, 
for tney proposed fundamental changes in the 
system. Ihit the most important Regulati ms were 
iliose relating to the a[)poin tmciit of University 
l^ofessors, Readers and i.ecturers. the erection oi' 
i aiversity’ I.,il)raries^ Uaooratories and Museums 
;hKl their ciiuipment and maiiitenaiiee. These Hegu- 
I'divius indicated that the (aiiversity was no longer 
Isi he a purely (‘xamining and ' degree-giving body; 
r.svf even a federation of colleges’ Imt to be ultima teiy 
.) centre for cultivation aud advancement of know- 
k-dg(‘. And tliese wore (jiiitc in l;ecj)ing with the- 
‘'pirit of the Act, 

*T]ie University’ says ihe Act, ^ shall be aud 
Siaii be deemed to have been iueorporated for the 
niipvj^e, aiiiong others of making jirovisions for tiie 
• i.il.ructions of students with jxiwer to api>oiiu 
' iii v'ersi ty Pi'i ifesson-i^ kecLiirers . tv) land and manage 
di.c., . ioiiai Ciidvnvmcni-^ i'> erect, cvpiip and iiiain- 
I ‘niver.'^ity Libraries, i.aboratories and Muse*- 

. to do all acts wiiieh lend to the prv>molion 

’i -tudy and research.' Asuiosh very aptly brought 
ilic difference in coijceplivm and ideal, underlying 
die two Acts, ‘ The fundamental coneeptiv)n’*, 
pv)iated out in the course of his Cv)uv«)- 
^‘ntion speech in 1 D 08 , that lies at the root ot 
12 
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the Act of fncorpomtioti was that the Universiiv 
Avas to he a purely examinine: ])Ocly. Nearly half ;i 
century later we have come to realize that the 
oljjeet of the rniversity is somethintj wider and 
nobler than the mere apiplication of test— to deter- 
mine the extent and aeeuracy of kiio\vled,i;e...Tlie 
present eonee])tion of the funetion of the rniversity 
is th.'it it is an Institution for tin* ae(juisition, eonser 
vation, refinement and distribution of knowledge . . 
Another fundamental idea is. ..the reco, ignition of the 
claims of research in every system of ad vaneed edu- 
cation/' Xol only this; the ideals ;ind prineiples 
ujoverninii; the lives and activities of teachers anil 
students underwent radical clianue. “ Every Prnfes. 
sor pointed out Asutosh, '■ must be a stiulent ami 
every advanced studeiu must be animated by ;i 
higher ideal than mere a!»sorption of knowledLTc ii 
became the dul y of i wry Protessor not only 
assimilate the existiui;* kiiowledi^e but- to contribuiv' 
to the increase of knowledi^e — and advancenu-nt nl 
Truth’' ; it also became incnmlH'ut upon the best nil 
most capa/hie student, to undertake po^t-Liradn.ir' 
study and research. *‘\o rniversity’' declaivd .Vsnio^i; 
in his very lirst Convocation Address, ‘is worthy o'* 
its reputation, which does not enrol! amony it-^ 
professors, men best lifted *to advance the bonml'’ 
of knowled<;e, which does not relieve them of admi'nb* 
tiative and tutorial work and thus does p]ac(* Ihem 
in a ])osition. consistent with tlic most elleetivi: 
dischai ^c of their Ici^itimate duties. No rniversity 
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ran rij^htly be re^jarcled as fulfilling* the {mrpose of 
its existence unless it affords to the best of its 
students, adequate encouragement to airry^on 
research, unless it enables intellectual powers, when- 
ever detected, to exercise its highest function f' such 
were in brief— the new ideal and the new ideas, 
the conce[)tions and principles that had come and 
come to stay ; such were alst) the principles and ideals 
that Asutosh lioldly sei before himself and his eountry*- 
men in the first year of his assumption of Yice- 
Cliaiicellorshiji and he made it. the mission of 
liis life, the be all and end-all of his whole being 
to fill 111, to realise and to accomplish as far as 
humanly possible- as far as his super-human eiier- 
gir', and his herculean ])owers enabled him to do. 
And how great was the change wnmght in the 
original ideas and old ideals will be apparent by 
a ri fc'-enee to the words ol* the Act of Incorpor.'ition. 

' ll. h 'S been determined ’ says this Act, ‘ ti) establish 
rn-ver-dty at Calcutta, for the juirposo of asecr 
laining liy pur])ose of examiniitions, the persons 
vvljohave acquired prolieieiicy in different branches 
ol Idterature, SeieiiCv' and Art and iff' rewarding 
Mieni with Academical Degrees as eviilcnce of their 
respect' ve attaiuinenls 'flius the rniversitv was 
• ' ‘knowledge testing and knowdedge-re warding' 
institution- nothing more. 

As we have alre.'uly said the story of the total 
ti anslormation of the University — which forms 
the most important and interesting chapter 
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in its history — is also an important part of Asutosh > 
life-st^ vy . the process was determined aiui 
slon' :iot too sure, thoujrh ^ we have, however, no spaiv 
to reter to the lon<^ story of the clashings of interests, 
and c otiflicts of opinion, of the hitter controversii- 
and wordy w irfirc that raged from time to tinn* . 
ultimately it was a story of the victory of a loth 
Idcai and high principles, of the triumph of a siiigK 
])ers niallty, of his stubljorn resolution and untiriiiL: 
energies, of his immense resourcehilness and liij* 
unicpic patriotism."^ 

A University, in the present day acceptation oi 
the tenn, presup])oses adecjuate funds and freedom, 
to live on and thrive with. rniversity to Ik 
wortli the name, must he a centre of intellectual 
activities, *aii Institution for the aetpiisition, conser 
vatl )n, refiaemeiit and distrihution of knowledge*; 
it ])rovi‘Ie fv)r advanced study and systeinatii- 

rese r'ch— it must through, its liighest departments, 
supp’ v the nation with its future leaihu's of 
thou dtt and action and train the best intellect in 
its y nth ; a.hove all, it must, through its profess )rl,'it< 
and '-’tudents, advance the hounds of know'.ed a- 

“ !*/ i ii:> p.iy l’i()ni;i;;(Mo lht‘ in:m who al)()V0 nil (‘hr, i.* It'. 

ryis n!‘ h*s oiinlryincii ..nil in ilir rvos of tin; world. i 

I hr U 'ivorsily m completely that for many years Sir Asulcu.h v,:i.' 
in f.irl ihii llniv(;rsit.y and the l-nivcrsity was hir .Asulo^ih. 

Xi v'^ ro'ild say “J/ct at <;*cst iiioi, ' witli ccpial Inilh rmiNi 
Sir As 1.0 :!. ii.ive said, “I am the loiivorsily.'’ — Ijord I^ytioii. in In*' 
prosid 'iiu il spj j.^h at the c.ori'lolenc 3 m ;.*ting of the Heiiatc. 
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.111(1 broaden the horizon of Truth ; for Lh(!se 
n.)l)e and lofty purposes it must huvc an 
t-iiiiiienl and devoted staff of teachers and m ist 
^ive every ficility and encouragement to its students- 
ii m ist also have freedom to fulfil its ide il — 
treedoin to develop its activities and extend its 
fiinccions. But the Calcutta University, as it 
A'as reshaped and reconstructed under -he 
Indian Universities Act, had neither sufficient fimds 
:it its disposal, iK^r the re([ui'-itc freedom of develop- 
ment. The custodians of ])ubiic funds puoue.l a 
very niggardly policy tiiwards it, turning a 
il<*afear to its re[)eated ivapiests for adecpiate grants. 
And the few doles that were meted out to it fonn 
dine (o time were absolutely insufficient f.';- any 
v-xpaii-^ion and developiii-Mit worth the name. As 
tl)r freedom, the less is s])okcn the better ; we have, 
the testimony of Dr. Sadler's Commissicni lhat 
iliere is Tar too much detailed Ooveriiment iiuer- 
veiition’, and as Sir Sankaran Nair referred to in a 
Miimte ' of his. ‘even such a University is under the 
unduly rigid control of the (Government’. The fact 
Uiat eighty per cent of the Fellows of the University 
are nominated by the head of the (Government — who 
is also its virtual head -speaks for itself, it was 
aiic of ihc principal provisions of the Act of 11)04 ; 
and it enacted that “ the University shall be and 

Smikiinni \Mirs Aliiiute of Dissent to the Despiitch of 
Dovornmoiit of India to the Secretary of State* (Ifi-l-lO). 

• ’I niversily itself is an 0friciaIisLfU)ody under ( {oviTiiment oontrof’... 
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in its history — is rilso an imporbint part of Asutosli > 
life sv vy j the process was (letermined and 
slo'v not too sure, though , we have, however, no spac. 
to re{j*r to the long story of the clashings of interests 
and e >n0icts of opinion, of the hitter Cf)ntn)versi{'- 
and wordy wirf ire that raged fnnn time to lime , 
ultimately it was a story of the victory of a lofi^ 
Ideal and high ]m?’ciplcs, of the triumph of a singK 
})crs viality, of his stubborn resf)luti()n and untiring 
energies, of his immense res:)ureefnlness and his 
uniipie patriotism." 

A rniversity, in the ]>rcscJit day acceptation ot 
the terjn, presupposes adeipuite funds and freedom, 
to live on and thrive with. A rnivm'sity to hr 
worth the name, must be a CLMitre of intidleci kjI 
activili.’s^ gati Institution for the aecpnsit ion, eon^e? 
vati ‘ 0 , r,*fi:ienie!it ami distribution of kiiowledgc'i 
it nre^t ])r. )vdde for advanced <tndy and systein irK 
rese i^'cli— it must thnnigh, its highest departin-eiUig 
siinp’v the nation with its tuture leadm's r.l 
t’noi! 'Ill and action and train the best intellect in 
its y lU li ; abo" .* all, it must, through its profess oria N' 
and ^Indents, advance* the boumW of kiiow’-ed a’ 

' “ !*/ : 'i : p.ty Isojiitigi* io tin* rn.an wlio al)ove ull 

cyjic o; hi-; (*■ »iiiil.’‘y riK-ii ..ii'I in tlif‘ «'vos of llnMVorld. 

(h- ' ivoiNjU’ cronipleti'Iy llint for wiany yr:irs Sir Asnl<f >li v.;r' 
Im 1,1 I tlMi ' nivtirsity and Ihc Uiiivcrsiiy vas .Sji- Asulo-;li. 
Laiiis Xlv' fould siiy “bVl at e'c^t '.joi, ’ ^^ilh equal ti’nth ondo 
.Sii'As' i: li Imv'c Haiti, “I am the ri»iv'*rsil v.’ — liord byliou. ii» lu^- 
pivsid spo ; 'h at th-j con lol uio^ m ; q ing of t In*. SonaU*. 
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iiiul broaden the horizon of Truth ; for these 

{lob'e and lofty purposes it must h.tve an 

einiiient and devoted staff <3f teachers and mist 
j^ive every ficility and eneouragement to its stiideii^s^ 
i I must als:) have freedom to fulfil its Ideal — 
[reedom t(3 develop its activities and extend its 
iuncci )ns. But the Calcutta University, as it 
was reshaped and recvmstructed under -he 
Indian Universities Act, had neither suffielenL umds 
nt its disjjosal, nor the reciul-ite freedom of develop- 
ment The custodians of puhiie funds puivued a 
very niggardly policy towards it, turning a 
lieafear to its repeated recpiests for ade([uate gr.inls. 
And the few doles that were meted out to i! from 
lime to time were absolutely insufficient for any 
rxj)au-ion and devclopnirnt worth the name. As 
for freedom, the less is spoken the better ; we Irive, 
the testimony of Dr. Sidler^s Commission rliat 
ihere is ‘far too mncli detailed (»overnment iiiter- 
vention', and as Sir Sankaran Nair referred to in a 
>' inn te • of his. ‘even such a University i>' under the 
unduly rigid control of the (k)vernnient’. The fact 
dial eighty ])er cent of the Fellows of the Univeridty 
■'«re nominated by the head of the (lovernment — who 
also its virtual head— speaks for itself, it was 
me of the ])rinei pal provisions of the Act of 1001; 
■n.d it enacted that ** the University shall be and 

sankaran Nairs Minute of Difisent to tho Dospateh of 
Oovornmont of India to the Scenuary of State (Id-t-lO). 
‘d niversiiy itself is an otlieialisid Innly under (Government eontrol”... 
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shall be deemed to have been incori)oraled for thr 
purpose of makinj^ provision for the instruction 
of students with power to rLp|)oint I'liiversity 
Professors ” etc. And the eialted author of the Act 
— Lt)rd Curzon— also solemnly declared that “the idenl 
University in India.. .should be amply and nobly 
housed, it should be well e(|uipped and it shall Iv 
handsomely endowed”* •> -But the mere act of the 
legislature or the shadow of it that existed in India 
at the time — the mere ])assage of the 

Indian Universities Bill int(^ an Act did 

not call into being by a stroke of Vicerigal 
pen or by waving a magician's wand the ‘idea’' 
Universities in India. And no one not even their 
worst critics can accuse the Governments in India. 
— the custodians of public funds — of any overm.i'*- 
tering practical symprith}’^ or unduly geiurous 
financial support or an unseemly anxiety in the 
matter f)f the transformation of the Universities f)l 
India from ^exc'imining and degree-giving' Ixxb’cs 
into Institutions “where all knowledge is taught by 
the best teachers,... where all knowledge so taught 
is turned to good ])urpose and where its bonnderiis 
are receiving constant expansion.'^* And if one 
University in India has been a])])roachiiig the 
.ealization ot this ideal and has been 
coming up to the standard con tern jdated 

by vlie Act, if it has won a honoured position 

’ (’ih/oii’s Cuiivociition Ail<iress ai ( 'iileiiltii rniveihiiY, 

J904. 
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111 the repul^lic of letters and science, if it has 
nehieved anrl maintained a world recognition as .a 
centre of iiitelloctnal activities and original thinking, 
IS a iiome of highest studies and researches, it is ^}t 
hie to any statutory ju'ovisions of any Act, or to an 3^ 

' .viihenince of support or s\'mpathy from olTicial 
juarlers -l)ut due dircctU' to the lifelong labours and 
s.icrilices of a single individual, often .acting in 

direct opposition of the ptnvers that be. 

\s we have alread\’' referred to, two \aairs after 

the 1 passage of the 1 ndian rniversities Act .\sutosh 
was a])pointc(l to the ollice of the Vice-Chancelkjr 
ill IbOG and the lirst vear of his admin istr.ation 
synchronised with the ])ronnilgation of the new 
iiody of Regulations framed under the Act. Hut 
iliis stage, as the tiovcrninent of Indiii rightly 
nointei’ out, “was the starting ])oiut of a gradual 
process ol reconstruction ^ the Regulations till in the 
frame work supjilicil liv the rniversities Act • they 
provide the m.ichincry for reform.'^^ It will be 
i nposrible within the limited space at our disposal 
to ilwell at length uj)on tliis ‘gradual process' 
reeonstruetioii and ‘reform’. Asutosh was now 
letermined to realize his great Ideal .and iulfil his 
-licrished dream of reviving the glories of Nalanda 
mil Vicramsil.a —he was bent npvm making his 
k.liua mater’ an instrument of the intellectual 
^generation of his countrymen ; the task that con- 
b'onted him at once called forth the best ijualities 
>1 a shrewd and firm administrator, a couragetnis 
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reformer, a farseeinj^' statesman and a profound 
idealist and patriot. As he himself declared in 191 1 
"‘...It would be difficult, hardly possible in fact lo 
cha^-acterisc in one brief seatense, all the demands 
made by the Indian Kniversities Act upon tlu- 
llniversities — thoroiuj^h reori^anization, reform, revo- 
lution, each of these words, would in a wa}' Ik- 
justified but would ex])ress one aspect only-*-^^ Hnt 
these demands -till )iirrh iremendous and mullifiri 
ous— were made upon one who was literal!}' a ho. a 
in himself, one who was, above all, an iiitejlectaai 
j^iant and a liero of action, one who rost 
e(|ual to his office : and the task was aceomplisla'! 
after years of protracted strugi^les i\u'\ lurmod'^ 
cef'iselcss labours and ])n)lon‘^ed trials. 

'f'lic acinal reforms and iiinova lions, ihc eons 
traclions or the ‘nv.'w creations' that .Vsnir/sh carried 
out in the University fill nil. ler three main hea-.U ■ 
Lettc-rs, Seieaeeand Uaa . But simply recoiislniciin;; 
the University or biii Id iiuj^ newer and newer slnieLaie ' 
therein would liavc been fruitless, without stien;^ h 
eninuj and improviiiLC tiu* souree.s which were and 
which are to supply the materials and ini^redierda. - 
without bcttcriitLf the conditions and system m 
school education. Besides, ihe new Act conferreii 
upon the University considerable [)owers ofcvnnr)! 
aao sujx'rvidon over the schools j indeed the Uiiiver 
sd. y was under statutory oblii^ation to brin^ if' 
alii hated institutions up to the line coiiteniplatcjl 
by the Act — and most of thcsir latter were thr 
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subject matter of severe criticism and condemnation 
in the Report of the Fvord Curzon’s Commission as 
well as on the floor of the Council 

Chamber. The task was no liijjht oif* — it 

was moreover a. thankless Ui>.k ; it consisted 
in institutiuLC /i searching cn([iiiry into the e )ndi- 
uons of seven hundred schools scattered all over 
Western .and hvasterii Benijjal, Bihar and Hris-a, As^am 
ntid Bunna, and in undcrtakini^ a survey of tlie c mdi- 
tion of its affiliated colleges sixty in number — alio 
cfiually scattered.* The conditions of moit c^f these 
institutions were indeed far from satisfactory; 
“'fhey are*’ jioiuted out Asutosh, ‘‘xvithout exception 
underoinnued ; of libraries and labora.tories, tli'TC 
ire only few which can s.alisfncloriiy stand tiie 
scrutiny ol' the most reason.able test.*' Regular 
inspecLitm and systematic vigilance resulted in 
raising r)f the general eHieieiicy and ’oroiight about 
many improvements in these institulitms ; Imt 
sotne of the e'dleges had their seo])e restricted, of 
.•om*se — no! without considerable eorres[)()LUIoiice and 
■eontroversy, so as to c )iicentr. ale tlieir energies and 
attention on the sul))ects lliey were best, and iv)t 
k‘ast, (jiialified to teach. On the whole, Asutosh’s 
horts from his place in the Ui’iversity, bore fruit 
and the institutions aw.ake to a new life and 
hec line alive to new ideals and new ideas which 
were alioard and which found an eloipicut exponent 
•^nd iaithful chain [)ion in Asuti>sh. 

The ex]),ansion of the fniiciions of the rniversity 
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in the Faculty of Law — which resulted in the 
establishment of University Law College — has an 
interesting history. The University was, as we 
have Ueen, an ex.amiiiiiig l)ody and did not under- 
take any teaching either in Law or in any other 
subject ; and there were no less than IS or lb 
colleges in and outside Calcutta, that enjoyed 
the privilege of teaching Law ; upto 1880, the 
Government Colleges onl\" had att leliL'd Law classes j 
in 1882, the Metropalitan Institution obtaiue<l 
aiiiliation in l^aw . then many other 
colleges fi>llowed suit, 'dt is a noteworthy 
facC’ wrote Asub>.sh, tracing the history of the 
University Law College, “that we have not got 
any single college devoted entirely t() the ^tudy 
of Law, as we have in the cases of Medicine anti 
Bngineering as regards elliciency of these institu- 

tions* ••only one opinion is ])v)ssil)le. They are 
1 ovvhere near the mark “Xo e illege has got a gooil 
Library or a sullicient number ol ellieient teaeliers. No 
attempt is made toentorce discipline among students/’ 
'Phe Education Departments of the (lovernments 
of Bengal and of hv istern Hciig il and Assam realized 
this unsatisfactory state of things and in almost 
'll the Government and private colleges, law classes 
were closed. Phe solution of the problem of leg.tl 
cducutljii seemed to Asutosh, '‘to close all Law 
clov,>es, and ior the Universily, to found a Ljiw 
C ollege li<ve the I^aw Colleges in Madras, Bombay 
and Allahabad.” Hence in duly 1908, on the 
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motion of the Vice-Chancellor (Asutosh), the Senate, 
luianimously rcsolveil to establish a UniYersit 3 ' Law 
College i with sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council, the rniversity^ Law College was started 
with effect from July 1909. This is, in the barest 
outline, an acc )unt of his reform of legal education 
imparted under the Unive.'sitv. 

The history' of the developments .and expansions 
if activities of the I’niversit^^ in the domains of 
Letters and Science is a long and checkered one ; 
wc can onlv attempt a barest and briefest outline. 
With the excjption of the T.agorc Profess{)rship 
<if Law (est’iblished in tlie earl,v sixties of the last 
jenturv),the rniversity had had no Professorships of 
its own and had, as we said earlier no teaching 
Uinctions -the definite provisions of the new Act 
and tlie elaborate ki*gulations notwithstanding. 
On the suggestion of Mr. .justice Mookerjee, the 
\ ice Ciianeellor the G overnmen t of India establisJied 
ilie Mill to Professorshi]! of Ivconomic';, the first in 
Uu field. The dutv of the Professor-- it was seitled 
— was to devote himself to the Science of Ivconomics 
ind its appbc.ition to Imlian Prolilcmsand to deliver 
I course of not less than six lectures . The King 
Uf-M ge V Professorship t)f Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy and llardingc Professorshij) of Higher Mathe- 
uaic.s were next sanctioned liy the trovcrnincnt of 
India pin the suggestion of the rn.iversitv) to com- 
nieniorate the visit of the King Emperor. In 3 912 
Carmaichael ITofessonship of Ancient Indian 
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Hii^tory and Culture as well as two other Professor- 
ships in Eui^lish and Comparative Thilology, 
were instituted. Thanks to the m ignetic personaiiLy 
and V>ersuasive powers of Asutosh, the Pniver^ity 
wa^ aide to secure very well-known and eminent 
scholars for these a])pointments. Messrs. !\]oiu;Iiar 
Lall and Hamilton (Economies), B. N. Seal and S, 
Kadliakrishnan (Ph il'osophy), Vounij; and ('arils 
\^Mathem:itic.-i , Henry Ste[jlien (faialish) and (;lLo 
S trauss (Comparative Idii’wio^y) were the iirsL 
Professors. Bee,d‘S these, two I'edow.-.hips of 
ajvermanent nature were ere o-d to carry on oriuhial 
reseiircli work with a view to proinoU* Llie \ad v.oice- 
ment of learning.' Ram Taiiii Lahiri Rese.oreji 
Fellowship was ere,; ted out o{' th.e ine .me oi r fiind 
made over by the sf)n of the rcspeeled t'ducalii )ni'-l , 
.Mr. S. K. Lahiri. The duties (»f t he I'ellow are t(^ 
investigate the history of Tkmgalee Languagir and 
fyitcrature. Mr. Dinesh Ch. Sen iias all along i.eeti 
ap]j;)inted to this Fellowsh.ip. 'file dntie.. of : a*' 
Sree Gopal Mullick Fel-owship— as tlie otlier i-iie 
is called — arc mainly to deliver a course of leein.'e.- 
oil Vedanta Philosophy and it"- place in llie Phi.o 
sophical systems of 1 lie w'or id and a.Lo to carry on 
research work in this direction. 

The Act ol' Incorporation wiiieh, as Asutosh had 
poi o.ed (Jilt, was not f[nile e’ear as to the me.in- 
(n- ageiicic by anti through which the students 
were to be proficient lieforc thev could be tested by 
1 he examinations of the Pniversilyand then rewarded 
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with its ‘acvidemical dcj^rces’ ; unlike the Act of Incor- 
poration which tacitly assumed afiiliatcd colleges, 
the Indian Universities Act, firstK", deals c%irl)" 
wiih, the colleges aHiliatcd to, and are regarded 
as teaching agencies, under the University; then 
it empowers the University, and stresses its obliga- 
tion, 1 > take irp teaching functions of its own 
through its profe^stn's and lecturers appointed for 
1 h ' n^itpos(‘ and b.o do all acts - • which tend to the 
poMU )tion of study and researcli/ Rut if both the 
Univ 'r'-ity ami its c alleges were to carry on teaching 
functions, they must divide between them, the 
tobilil V of teaching work — the latter teaching uj) 
to a certain stage and the f )rmer, the higher body, 
taking Uj) all instruction and teaching. 
I\‘yr>*.d and above it, as well as most 
of tile real ailvaneement of learning and research 
work, origin'll thiukiiig and intellectual activities 
wit]ia\iew to fulfil its highest t.'isk — the contri- 
!)Utioii to the suiiitotal of iuiman knowledge and 
extension of the hori/.ou of 'frulh. 

\Ve have a’re.ady s iid that one of the effects of 
Uv* n Reg'ula tions coming into firce was this 
‘hat most of the colleges had the sco})e of their 
activities restricted, and in consejiueiiee, the Post- 
fb/od Mate classes therein had to be closed. I>ut provi- 
ji -a ■ had to be made for higher studies and researches 
domcwliere else. There were, however, on the staff 
f'T some of the colleges^ men who were fitly qualified 
f'^ take UJ) Post-Graduate Teaching in some 
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subjects or other ; on the otherhand there w.as an 
ever increasint* stream *of earnest and advanced 
stiid.nts — many of them, brilliant Liradnates and 
earnest scholars— ready and anxious to ttike up 
highest studies and research. The ccMistruetive genius 
and the hrtile l)rain of Asutosh were (luiek to inlw 
what f'ldvantage they could, ot tlie prevailing condi- 
tions and he was not slow to concieve and work out 
the plan that he transkited into action. It occurred 
to him— and he tlccided to . do it..- to combine in 
groups, all those eminently ((iialilied teachers, on 
the staff of the various Calcutta Colleges, who weo 
(piite lit for I'ostdiraduate work ; so each of thesr 
groui)s was, collectively and individually, eapabu 
of undertaking Post-Ciraduate I'eaching in s. n.-- 
branch or other. These group.- ol’ te.achers — whos.* 
part-time services were lent to the rniversity 1)\ 
Ihc'i;’ res'pective Colieges — wer^. lurtlua* streng < ':■ 

ened Iw wholetim • Leccurers, !;e!«)ngiiig not t^> ’’e.v 
of the colleges bnt s./leiy to the Ihiiversily, iV;>ni 
which, the latter receiv-‘d Ind.. ar.d the fonriei , 
])roportionate, remunerations. He;-ides tlic.-e, llicrv 
were rniversity Professors ainl I\<vidcr.s in varion- 
subjects. The Ke.aders are. generally emineui 
scholars and learned men, appoiiUerl for eoin[)aratiYch 
short ])eri(;ds. to deliver certain courses ('■ 
leelnres in special subjects, inainly for the heiiefit ( 
advanced .students and highly educated peo])!.‘. 
The University Professors are as a matter of coursfr, 
appointed for longer periods to deliver lectuy'rS 
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*on a synthetic plan and remain in o^ustant contact 
with best student in 'each dci)artment” j more 
over, the highest teaching in each branch vvonkl be 
taken nj) by them ; they are also ‘to su])erintend the 
work ot th(* University Lecturers' in their department. 
It will be clear that the Professors are thus to 
guide and be engaged in the highest and most import- 
.ant activities of the Imiversily in the domain of 
tlie advancement of learning and research. 

riie progress of scientihe edneatif)n and the pro- 
mt ion of higiier studies and research in science in 
Hengal Inas an interesting history ; long Ixdbre tlie 
magiiilieent College of Scieiiee of’ the Calcutta 
University was planned and establi^lied by Asiitosh, 
the cause of seientilic education and research in 
oui- country found an ardent and indifaUgable chain- 
]):oii in that illnstrious countryman <■’ ours — the 
la\c lamented Dr .Mohendra L.aii vSircir, C.l.Iv . D.L , 
M.i) ■ Dr. Sirc.ar was not only a gre. i i.iouccr in 
tlu field of seientil'ie edueation, lur. a brilliant 
sel.i’.ar and an eiitlmsiastic w-arker j lie aaivaneed 
the eaiu-v' of higher study and rese i/eli in licngal 
by levoting a whole lifetime rt earnest effort, 
{Ka^islenl struggle and striking sacrifice, at a 
tim. when ‘‘the value of scienliiit: edncilion was not 
sullicieiitly uiulerslood in India ’’ 'flic Indian Asso- 
ciation for the Cultivation of Science which he 
founded and which owed its exisier.ee and its [)ros- 
pority to his lifelong endeavour and untiring 
energy ‘is the oldest institution in India 
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devoted exclusively to the cultivation of 
Physical Sciences* ^ and the Association not only 
live(J,: but thrived ; h has been lotij^ developing and 
expanding its activities j the investigations and 
re.'rxiii'cli works carried on here has been widely 
published and a.]>precia ted ; it has also been contri- 
buting numerous ].>a])crs U) the scientific journals of 
the woi'ld ; it has given India one of the well-known 
seientists of the day — Dr. C. V. Kanian. 'riuis it 
has really been the precursor of the rniYCr>ity 
^ 'ollege of Science and thus the ground of Asulosh was 
tlicrouglby prej)ared by the pioneer works of tl:e 
high souled Dr. Sircar. 

Desides this institution, there w.as no other eol- 
leg- in licngal wholly devoted to science, though 
St. ivivier;-. and Presidency Colleges afforded I'acili 
ties l.;r sciejtilic education, d'he new Ac^, however 
called up'oii the rniversity to a])point Dniversity 
Professors in Science — as well as in Arts — and to 
erect, e juip and Jiiaintain University Ijabonil.orv, 
AI useam^ and * in igeneral to take whatever stejj^ 
may be eondnsive to the furtheraiice of le.arniiig 
and researcli*. Iiiinself an enthusiasUc devotee ol 
science, a repttted seientilic scholar and an earne-t 
res^‘arch w(.'rker Irojii liis earlv vouth, Asnto,.^!) 
dr'‘ ill the dream of liis alma inaier j provide.;:, 
aughe (iieilitics lor scientific study and researeli ; he wa 
even ^enn fitured’ b}' it, though the University w;;' 
as vel far frmn attem]jliiig the realization of the ide:d. 
DuL Asutosh was not merely a dreamer of dreams- 
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■lol simply a dreamy idealist. He was determined 
t»> work for, and bring about, the fulfilment of this 
.Iream of his youth and the ambition of his man- 
liood. As he himself eloquently said in 1922, “It 
\vas in my dee]3est eonviction that science had 
unfettered the mind and enthnmed reason -'and 
brought to mankind the message of intellectual 
enlightenment and lii)erty that I ]jlanned the founda- 
tion of the University College of Science and ai)proa- 
rhed for the fuliilnient of my cherished ambitif)n, 
woof the injblest sons of India— Sir Tarak Math 
I'alit aiul Sir Rash Hehari Uhosh. With a genen>- 
•ity which has no i)arallel in the history of educa- 
tion in Pii'itish India, the^' gave away their wealth- •• 
lie savings of lifelong toil as members of legal 
orofessi )n - ’’ These eloquent words contain, in a 
.mtsheli, the history of the rniversity College of 
Science and Technology which has added to the 
= >eauties of ( 'aleutta and to the glories of India in 
die intellectual veorld abn>ad. 

It is a truism to state that the development and 
wpansions of a University worth the name, mean 
urge cai)ital outlay ami considerable recurring 
•\])enditure ; in the normal circumstances it is 
mainly the state in a modern denuicratic countr\', 
W'lieh comes forward to discharge its natural 
fi > I igaticm ill regard to education; for edue;i turn is 
* matter of vital importance as much to the state 
to the individual. But in India, the jiassage 
>1 the Indian Universities Act was not followed by 
13 
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any dramatic or automatic transfdrmatitm of tin 
University; it \va.s reserved for Asiitosli to work 
and light every stage of the transformation ; Ii, 
imposed upon himselt the gigantic task of iniLia.1 iii«j 
all reforms aiul innovations — as also of fnuling 
the ways and means for their progress. And for IIh- 
magnificent endowments ol Sir d'arak Xath Ualii 
and Sir Kasli pehari (diosli wliieli were tlie iiniin- 
(Hate cause and main factor in the estahiishment nf 
tile University College of Science we have inaitiH 
to thank Asutosh. On the l3Lh June 1911! Sir 
'farak Nath l^ilit made over to the UniversiLV, l)\ 
a trust deed, nioiuy and land worth seven lae- 
tor the promotion ofseientilie and teehnie.il edr.e.o 
tioti and cultivation and advaiicement oi‘ -eiei e»' i:; 
Bengal, and for the pur])oSeof Idundatioii ofa i'niver- 
sitv College ol Seience and reehuok)gy. 'flu* eoni]’.- 
tions were: 1. 'The University lo found two Cirar •, 
one ol Clieiiiisiry and tile oilier ol Uliv-iei. il. H’r 
Ciiairs to He lilied Iw ii'.dians l)(»r\i of Indian jnueiu-. 
III. 'flic I niversigy dVoin its own fund-), to j-ii vl-lf 
suitaHle Ueeture rooms, UaHoratorie.-, LiHrarie . 
Aiuseuins, worksliojis and other facilities lor t*eaelii!i,i:. 
and research and to erect, on liu- site of 
No. 1)2 Upper Circuiar Road, sueli slrucLure.s 
ft'W months .afterwards — on the Slli ( )etol)er"->''a‘ 
f. X. Bcilit made over to the University, siiHiW 
only t( his life interest, another seven lacs in nioin v 
and kind for the purposes, and on tlie coiiiliui'ii'-’ 
mentioned above — the only reservation Ijciiig 
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the University wns to set npart one Uie and apply 
the income for the bench t of advanced students in 
science, cnablin<^ them to carry on researches or 
investigation abroad, that is, outside India. 

In the interval of these two epoch-making gifts, 
flu* University approached the ('lovernmenl of India, 
!l)r siil)stantial finaneial help to carry out the objects 
of l*alit endowment; but the Iritter, thougli 
repeatedly askeb and urged, refused to recognise 
their obligations to, and come to the rescue ol, 
the University, in the momentous ([uestion f)f the 
establishment and e{[uipment of the College ol 
N:ience ; they only i)ermitted tlie Universily 
fo apply I\s. 12. ()()() out of the total annual grant 
•f Ibi. ()o,00(), to this purpose rind said that 
ihe representations of the Calcutta I'niversity would 
be c >nsulered aloiig with the eLaims of other 
institutions. Committed to tiie establisjiineni of tile 
)bege ot Seience when they accepted the Talii 
> idiuvnieiit, Asu-osh had to reconsider and cm 
•^hort the original, plans and estimates; but nothin.: 

( J'tvvrtimi Ilf b replies lo tlu; I'liivor^ilyb for 

' • ’Miiur iion wiili till- Collo*;!- of Scieiiee, i’li:inu‘trn.''ti<’. “'riu' 

' iMu.'-ts of llio rnivovsitv will nooive con'^idonuioii in 

-'•'iniKMiou witli llu.’ rljiinis of other riii\»Tsiii».s niiil oilit r hranclus 
oluciilioii...'’, “Wh< II fiiiuls an* availahlo. ihi‘ roiuo-^t of ihc 
I 'n',(‘rsii,y for fiirlliLT i;raiiLs for liijihrr toaoliiiig will lu‘ ron^klorol 
‘oiiiniictions with other iIciiuukIs ".- The (lovcrmneut of 
'"lias letters ilaled Itlli .laiiiiary 1913 ami I'Jra Deecmber 1913, 
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dfivintcd l)y the GoYernmcnt's indifference, he i)n)- 
ceeded with his noble work. 

In the meantime, another epoch making 

event in the histor^'^ of this great institution 
took place, thanks to the sagacity and resourceful 
ness of Asutosh. This was unuiue gift of Rs. lO.OO.OOo 
made over by ])r. Rash llehari (Uiosh to tlu 
University to found four Chairs and eight Research 
Studentships, and to pro])erly maintain the la))ora 
tory, in the C(^llcge of Science. I)r. ('diosh's stipii 
lations were : — one Cliair for each ol' the following 
subjects : (a) Applied Mathematics, (b) Uhysics, e) 
Chemistry and (d) Botany with special reference to 
Agriculture, 'fhe duties of the Professors are to 
carry on original research Avith .a view to e.’^lend 
the bounds of knowledge and to improve. In- tlu* 
application of their researches, tlu* Arts, lndustrie>» 
^Manufactures, and Agricultures of this country, (b) to 
stimulate and guide research by advanced studenU 
and-* to foster the growth of learning.., two student- 
ships were to be attached to each Professor to carr\ 
on investigation under his guidance and generally 
to assist him •••that the Chairs be always tilled bv 
Indians (born of Indian parents). A])art from tlu 
magnificent character of this gift — imu[ue in tlu* 
umals of taiiversit}^ education in India— it canu^ 
ri* t!ie ]JSYclu)logical nunnent when the Universit; 

!S in \reat diniculty, owing to the refusal <>• 
state hel]j, in carrying out th<^ acce])tcd prograiinru 
• ff Palit Trust Deed. 
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And the appointments to these Profesorships 
were the very best that could be possibly made in 
India — we have to thank Asutosh for the services of 
eminient scientists, which he was able to secure for 
the rniversity. To Palit Chairs of Chemistry and 
i’hysies v/ere called two of the most renowned and 
respected scholars whose names have become house- 
hold words lhrou<j;h the Icni^th and breadth of 
India and whose fame has also spread abroad 
Dr. P. C. Roy, and Dr. C. V. Raman. And to the 
iiliosh Chairs of ap])lied Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Dhysics and liotany, were apj)ointed Dr. (bines 
1‘rosad, Dr. P. C. Mitler, Mr. Debendra Mohun 
Hose and Mr. S. P. Aiiliarkar, respectal)ly, all of 
whom were reputed scholars, well-known for their 
I'c.scarehcs jind Icarnini*-. 

Resides these dcYclopments and expansions of 
the iuiietions of the Pniversity which marked its 
transformation — thanks to Asulosh’s constructive 
^^.nius and untiring industry — into a home 
of higher teaching and cullnre, the cause of 
highest study and research, of original think- 
ing and intellectiuii activities received great 
impeiu.s at his bauds -by his institution of 
leaderships in the University, and lie was able to 
i)rocure the, services ofdistinguishcd Readers," each an 
acknowledged master in his own special department 
and an unfailing source ot inspiration to the genuine 
'^tudeiits'\ And it was mainly due to his fame as a. 
versatile scholar and profound student, as a great 
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jurist and prominent mathem«'itician that he was 
able to induce and attract to his University — for the 
first time not only in its history but also in the 
history of higher edueation in British India— sucli 
a i^alaxy of distinguished scholars and savants, 
thinkers and scientists of international fame and 
bclongini^ to all countries of the world. Thus was lu' 
able not only to raise liis country and his Universitv 
in the estimation of intellectual world abroad, ])Ui 
also to draw' India in the mid currents of world 
tlioiujjht and to turn his alma mater into aconilueiu. 
and centre of world culture and world scholarsliip. 
Dr. Sir Paul \’in()*^radolT, one of tlie L^reatest jurist^ 
and thinkers of our ajze. who stood, iti the words >1 
Asutosh, ^in the foremost rank of investij^ators in 
historical juris})rudence^ was the I'niversity Reader 
on the ver}^ interesting subject, dvinshif) in kkirl\ 
Law. ’ Dr. Hannann .lacobi, ‘one oT the leatline: 
Lur()])ean Sanskritists of the ])resenl <renerati.)ir 
delivered a cvnirse of lectures on the TIistory and 
I leveloimient of J ndian Alankar^— a subject on winch 
he is .acknowJcdi»ed to be tlie .j^reatest living 
anthority amonj^ Western Scholars. Dr. Lylvaiii 
Levi who is, ^)ne of the most distinjjjuishcd of the 
])resent u'cneration of French orientalists and has 
invaded every conceivable corner in the doimiin of 
<)ri( ntal studies' ...ejave, as our University Reader, 
a onirse of lectures on the fascinating subjects— 
'India and her neighlKmrs in .\ncient Titnes’. Fn>l. 
iLarmann Oldenburgh who is one of the most 
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.‘iiiineiit orientalists and has a world wide reputa 
lion for scholarship, i^ave at our University, ^a 
masterly sketch of the method employed and results 
.jotained' in the domain of old Indian ^grammatical 
Old mytholo»i;iceil Research. Dr. Andrew Russel 
I'orsytli who is one of the i^roatest mathematicians 
or the (Lay and received the Ih^norary Dej^ree of 
Doctor from the Universities of Oxford, Dublin, 
Maneliester, Lil^erpul, Glast^ow, .Aberdeen and 
Christiania, lectured on ‘The Theory of I'unctions 
two Complex \'ariables.‘ Anion , lt other Readers 
were tlie late Mr. •!. N. Das Gupta (on Hemral in 
the sixteenth century); Mr. I'inlay Shirreas ton 
M>ine recent Development in Indian Currency) ; 
Mr. \'amakam;i, a famous .lapanese scholar and Mr. 
i \. it'isGuiita (India, as de])ieted by the Chinese 
fraveilers and lairtjpean Travellers, in the seven- 
na nth century, respectably); Mr. Bhandarkar (on 
i.idiau Iv])i^raphy), Mr. Dinesh Ch. Sen (on Vaisiijib 
Idter.ature of Mediieval lleiiLtal). Besides these, 
-sutosli was aide to arrantre, with the help of Sir 
Alexander Pedlar, a former \’ice-Chaneellor the 
delivery of courses of lectures by a number of 
seientilic men of sjjreat eminence. These famous 
wholars were on their way to Astnilia and were 
4 ood enoiiLth to accept the invitation of Asutosh to 
he lure to his University: Mr. 11. II. Turner, Saviau 
Ciofessor of Astronomy in the Oxford University 
I’rof. IL W. Brown of Vale Ibiiversity ; Mr, H. Iv. 
\niistroni :5 Professor of Chemistry iu the Imperial 
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College of Science and Technology, Mr. W. iVi 
Hicks, Professor of Physics in the University o! 
Sheffield and Air. William Betason, Professor (»( 
Physiology in the Royal Institution. 

These were, in very brief and bald terms, sonit 
of the changes wrought, some of the innovatioll^ 
effected and reforms carried out in the Universil\ 
and in the system of higher education; before lu 
laid down the reins of his onerous and exaltei! 
office in 19 It -after a protracted tenure — AsubWi; 
might be said to have Ccalled (airly into being thv 
great Teaching and Research University at Caleiitt., 
which, under his fostering care and inspiring 
idealism, luis all along been expanding ; mi 
developing its functions and activities. And Asi.tosi 
was then amply justihed in declaring '' Lhai 
a considerable portion of what we have aeeoiii 
plished may be dciugned as new creation, that 
have jjhiniiecl and carried out what had prevhnis’v 
been hardly im.agined and certainly not beei 
attempted either here or in any other Indiar 
University.'’ With these memorable words iiL 
brought to '<\ close his great s])eech which has mad' 
the Convocation (of 191-1) a memorable event in 
the annaU of the UiiiversiU' : Let us, therefore 

advance, the banner of progress in hand, wit!? 
bwid and unwary steps.. ..the rising generation ha.- 
't vailed i^^self with eagerness, nay, enthusiasm, a* 
the opportunities we have created for highe; 
studies, that sparks of new inextinguishable la*- 
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kindled in our midst have already leapt to all parts 
of India and that sister Universities are eager to 
emitate and emultate what we have boldly initiated. 

I feel that a mighty spirit has l)ecii aroused, a 
s])irit that will not V)e (quenched; and this eonvietion 
is a deep comfort to me when I take leave from 
work dear to me for so many weighty reasons.*^ 
lie ended with a fervent ]3rayer “for the ]jerennial 
welfare of our alma mater - and of that greater 
parental divinity lo wliom even our great 
I University is a mere hand maid as it were — my 
beloved Mother land. ' 

The v^even years’ interval between Asutosh's 
first; retirement iVoin, and second assumption of, 
the oibce of \'iee-Chaneellorshi]), witnessed niaiu' 
impof'tant events in the history of higher education 
in Hengjil, nay even, in India ; the most significant 
of these was, of course, the labours of the Calcutta 
University Commission, appointed by Lord Chelms- 
fonUs (rovenifuent witli the object of investigating 
the whole pia)l)lcin, and improving the entire system, 
of higher education imparted under the auspices of 
the Calcutt.a University. The Commission which 
included eminent scholars and educationists of Bug- 
land and India such as Messrs (iregory, Ramsay 
Muir, liar tog, Sir Asntosh and Dr. Zebuddin Ahmed 
of Aligarh, laboured for iie.iriv two years, visiting 
every centre of higher study and education through 
the length and breadth of India : the rei)ort — which 
was unanimous — was as elaborate as the enquiry 
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was thorough, and left nothing tt) l)e desired but 
threw light on every topic and every (juestion of 
educational policy and programme. It will ])e 
quite l)e3’'ond our limited scope to dwell at length, 
on the Report of the Commission or ti) emphasise 
the importance and necessity of its recommtMidations ; 
we shall briefly refer to it later on. lUit before 
the Commission laboured, another verv important 
Committee worked and reported. The Covernmeiit 
of India appointed a strong Committee to advise 
them as to the best way of consolidating the bost- 
(ji'aduate studies in the Calcutta Universit\' ; this 
Committee was presided over ])y Asutosh, anil 
included, among others, Drs. Ik C. Ivoy, B. N. So.*' I, 
Messrs, Hamiltoti, Howell, llornell^ WoriKwoi-th. 
The Report of the Committee, thanks to .\sutosirs 
j)ersonalit_v, to his powers ol' persuasion and his 
masterly' prc.sentation of his case, was un.ininioiis 
and it presented ‘an elaborate scheme of reconstruc- 
tion," which was a])proved both b\' the (lovernmeiit 
of India and the Rector — Lord Carmaichael. 
The Senate, .after a protracted debate, framed 
Regulations, to translate into execution, the sclieine 
and the i)rinciples formulated in the Report of tlic 
Committee ; after their approval Iw Lord Ronald- 
shay, the Regulations were llnallv saiictioncil by 
the Tovernment of India (on the 20th .Itine lOlTi 
f(.. the Post (Graduate Teaching in various subjects 
in Arts and Sciences. 

As was j)ainted out by Lord Ronaldshay, these 
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Regulations marked .'in 'important land mark' in 
t_lie history of higher education in Bengal : we have 
-ilrcady seen that the Indian Universities Act .and 
tlic Regiil.'itions framed thereunder, .'timed at the 
transformation of .a purely ‘examining body’ into 
a home of highest studies and researches, and the 
<ehcme and the Itegulations now sanctioned marked 
this definite change ; in consequence of these, the 
Post-( iraduate Councils in Arts and Science came 
into being ,'ind .are com])osed of all the f’niversity 
teachers, Four members of the Senate and .all the 
he.ads of I'irst-grade Colleges; the m.anagement .and 
')rganization of the Posl-riradu.ate teaching and 
research were entrusted to these Councils, which 
have the iirivilege to elect its own President ,'ind 
its l^'xecutive Committee, ami the l.a tier, its 

own Chairman ; besides these, Boards of higher 
studies were also created f)r particular subjects of 
studies, to <le.al with .'ic.'idemic matters ol' the siib- 
ieets concerned; .and as we have said nn)re than 
‘>nce, Asutijsh w.as elected, from the very begin- 
niug, to the Presidentship of these Councils as well 
as to the Ch.airmanship of these lUxeculive Coni- 
inittecs, and to most of the Bo.ards of Higher studies, 
•is well. 

But before Asutosh was called again to the 
'Xalted olficc in 1021, many momentous events 
occured ; one which is of supreme importance to 
the progress and jirospcrity, development and 
expansions of the University,— si)ecially in the 
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domain of Science— was another muniticent gift of 
Ks. 11.43.000 by Sir Rash Behari ('rhosh. As 
Mr. S. K. Das once pointed (ait," directly or 
indirectly or both, Asiitosh was a powerful factor 
in this and similar other magnificent donations. 
‘This sum will ])e held by the University as an 
integral part of the origiii/il gift" and only 
new conditions were that two new Chairs (one for 
Applied Chemistry and the other for Aj^plied Pliysic^) 
were to be estalilished. d'wo other similar eveiUs 
took place which went a kmg way io advance the 
cait-^e of higher study and research, l^y his last will 
and testament (dated 22-5-20), Sir K.o h Behari, ma:K 
over to the University, anothe.' siiiu i 1 R^. 2.50 Oi o 
for the purpose of founding three annuai I'eHi^wshij)- 
(two of which, must be devoted to seieiitilie siili 
jeets). Tlie duties of the Pelkjws are to invesUgaU 
educational methods abroad in their spivial brancln ^ 
of stud 3 " (jr to undertake Research in any special 
branch of learning. 'I'he other eveiu \va- tlu- 
remarkable gift oi [<■- 5.50.000 by Ivimi ir (iiirou 
Prosad ‘Sing of Khaira tor the promotion of higher 
stud 3 ^ in Arts and in Science. So large a hand had 
Asutosh in this gift, that the donor left him eiilireiv 

Kct’ciTiii^ !0 bis tnigi • (knlli, .Mr. S. It. l);is. Advoi iUe (kMicnil 
said, ill tliiM'Ourse of liis tri >ut<‘ in the piasiMirt* of all ihu 
asscnihlod in Pliiof .lusti»‘c‘s room It was dia* to his pcrsii.j 

sivo olotiuorifC and his gnsat work at. the I'niversity. that f hu i:ia' 

'I'anik Xalh Piilit and the late Sir Rash Itchuri (ihosh wei*-' 
indiieod to make su(‘h muni iicent donations lo tlie Scioiiee 
attacliedto the University." 
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free to formulate and work any suitable scheme 
he might think tit. Mention must also be made to 
twr) other donations which resulted in the institu- 
tions of systematic lectures. Rabu G, C. Ghosh gave 
away one lac of rupees to found the ‘Stephanos 
N'irnialendu Gihosh Lectures’ ((juinfjuenially) in 
Comparative Religion. Lastly, Asutosh, himself, 
nvide over Rs. 4*0 AklO to found an annual course of 
lectures - called after his dear (le])artcd daughter, 
K.amala Lectures — in some as])ects of Indian Life 
and 'Phought. 

* ' . . 

But these unheard-ot expansions, relorms and 

ilevelopments notwithstanding, the University 
was to pass througii a series of crisis : leakage of 
(|uestion papers, establishment of new laiiver- 
sities curtailing its jurisdiction and financial 
resou.ccs, the end of the great War which shattered 
the iinancial stabilit}’’ of the ('loverninents, the 
inauguration of the Reforms which put a Iinancial 
millstone round Bengal’s neck and lastly, the great 
Non-co-operation MoYcmcnt which swayed the 
youths and the students of the country and ‘shook 
their faith in cst.ablished law and order and like a 
whirlwind swept them away from the jicaceful 
I vocations of the scholars’. Ai such a critical 
iiinctnre, to ‘shoulder the responsiliility and 
'Uanageinent of a great University, steadily expand- 
ing jind developing, was a manifestly hazardous 
nd venture’ indeed, hut Amitosh courageoush- launched 
sipon it, he was attracted to it, mainly because— as 
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he aptly said— ‘the greater the peril oi the task, the 
more attractive the pert’ormance ol the duty/ Sa 
once more he was offered the V iee-Clianeell()rshi|: 
by Lord Ronaldshay, with the cuncurrence of Lord 
Chelmsford ; and though it was ‘the greater i 
surprise of his life'— for he fiii illy look leave Iroin 
‘work dear to me for so inan^* weiglitv reasons' he 
accepted the offer j and he was under no illusion, 
that it would be a l)ed of roses. 

Asutosh s activities in this seeond tenure of hi> 
Vice-Chancellorshiii have two aspects — tleslruetivi^ 
and constructive. In tlie first year, so Umg as Lord 
Ronaldshay, a distinguished scholar liimseif, was in 
Bengal as Rector or Chancellor oi the l,’ui\ ersil \ , 
there was no trouhle and from his place as [hv 
business head of tlie (hiiversity a^ well as its acarie- 
inic head— the Rresldenl of both tlie Conned- 
rosiCraduale Teaching in Arts ami Selenee- 
Asiitosh wa.s left free to devote ail his eonsti iiei i \ i 
,al)ilities and <‘nergies t(» eonsoiidaLing, harm oiii 'iiig 
and strengthening the vai ions branches ofstudu^ 
and researches opened in the I’niver^ity. But the 
hnancial position of the rniversity was steadiix 
going from i>ad to worse; apart from tlie blow 
dealt l)y the Xon-co- operation Movement and tlx 
loss due to the establishment of other rniversitie.- 
rcrdricting its jurisdiction, the unprecedented eNp:'i] 
sioii> of the ITiiversity and the working of tlu: 
various departments of higher studies, with ellicieaL 
and even lirilliant staff, meant a large recurring 
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expenditure — beyond its own limited resources. 
U is a truism to state that the developments and 
activities of a renovated nniversity like Calcutta's 
were and are bound up with the real i)roi;ress and 
prosperity of the nation ; the former has a right to 
substantial helj) from ^the custodians of pu])lic 
binds,' a right to be 'amply and nobly hoii-ed well 
eciuipped .ind haiitlsoincly eiiihiwed.’ IhU the 
atinosj)here and mentality of the Covcriiinent in 
Bengal — so fir as the Calcutta rniversity was 
c oacerned — underwent a radic il eisange with the 
assumption of ofUce by C)ial by! ton. In-Lead o! 
eoining to the rescue of the rniversity and recognis- 
ing aiul acting ii'p to their duty and obligation 
to it, the ( lovcriiment and their Mipp''i i.crs in the 
Legislative Council stiflened tiicir atiitu;! und were 
determine'! to take advantjige of the ..rave iinan- 
cial crise-' of the Linversity, t ' euriail its limited 
anlaiioniy, iiUeg'ity and initi.- live — to rc.-.ti'ici 
vhe p ;wer and iiilluenee of Asiito. l; ilicivin 

and to liring it under nivire eff.viae oiliciai 
e ):uroi — by legislative enaetnieni. Xo .' nsned a 
!>iiter eonto.’versy, a desperate eonllic.. lieiween 
t he a'l-powerful Ciovenmienl, n.itura, ily tiie masters 
ot the situation, and an individ’t.’. ciLi/AU and an 
institution, both under the forme.. 

We have no s]):ice, nor any ini atio:g to gc^ into, 
the details of the virulent coiilrocersy, that raged 

’'Lord Ciir/oifs Convocation Address m I'lt' CuK iUia l.'iiivcrsily, 

v.m. 
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round the vexed question of Univervsity Reform j 
it is no doubt true that the constitution of the 
University under the Act of 19U4 was lon^ out of 
date and against the spirit of the times, against thv 
spirit of the Reformed Constitution of the countr}'. 
But even tliis obsolete Act and the various Regulatiojis 
framed tlierennder — specially those following the 
Report of l’ost-(',raduatc Consolidation Committee 
of 1910 — allowed some autonomy in the intern.'d 
and aeadeniie affairs. But l-.oth the ('lovernmenl 
and their su])porters in the legislature wanted to 
tighten the gri]) (;f the (ioveriiment over, and aimed 
at taking a. way the limited autonomy of, the 
Universihy ; all of tluan wanted to curb the inllii- 
ence, and end ihe ascendency of Asutosh who 
completely dominated both the aeadeniie as well as 
the administrative sides of the ITniversity. The 
financial crisis that faced the University assumed 
such grave jiroportions, owing to the indifference 
and unreasonableness ol' the ('jovcrninen t refusing 
to come U) lUt rescue, that notliing short of closing 
its various departments of studies and rcscarclies 
was the imminent fact. < )ii the other hand, three 
distinct and deliiiitc attcnqitsal retrogressive legisla- 
tion were made; the Governm'ent themselves drafted 
a Bill which never saw the light of da^^, Lliough it 
was confidentially circulated to the Senators. Both 
the (lovcrnor and his ‘responsible' Minister were 
prime movers in this direction ; two prominent 
mcml>ers of Bengal Council were responsible for twn 
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re?ictionary Bills - Mr. S. N. Mullick's Bill provided 
tor a Board of Accounts and a Treasurer who was 
to lie something like an Accountant-General ^ it also 
.'limed at a Senate mainly elected from various 
constituencies; Mr. J. N. Basu's Bill provided t(>r a 
Senate also mainly elected on a purely communal 
principle with a reservatkm of seats for Mahomedans. 
But ])oth the Bills sought to revive the Rector ami 
to give the Minister this dignihed ollice, making 
him practically supreme in all matters of the 
lliiiversity, internal, academic or administrative 

‘ Idteher* referred thus to these Hills, in the 
‘Capital.’ — “The two reformers referred to -Mr. 
S. N, \luHick and Mr. J. N. Basil both of whom 
would make the Minister of Ivdueation Rector of 
of the Calcutta University with power to control 
tlie Senate with his hearUs desire which may take 
ihc form of putting his pigmy knife into the eiilf of 
a giant Vice-Chancellor of transcendent worth *' 
Both the Hills aimed at making the Minister .«:upreine 
II the constiiution and administration of the Uuiver- 
siLy. fhose were the days of Xon-co-operation and 
the Legislative Council wa.s clean packed with 
lovalists and constitutionalists ; and the Ooveni- 
nunit always commanded a large majority therein ; 
so the situation was desix^rate from the University 
l^iiint of view; but, happily, public opinion was 
thoroughly roused against the reactionary proixisals; 
and even the veteran educationist and renowned 
scientist. Dr. U. C. Roy— who could never be accused 
14 
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of any undue partiality towards Asutosh— left his 
test-tube and raised his emphatic voice against 
the suhYcrsive movement to ‘ reform * the 
rniversity ‘ out of existence*. Mappily II )r 
X:niversity and Asutoshj the greatest source of 
su])pt)rt and strength came from the most authentic, 
authoritative and independent (juarters— from the 
Reports of the Royal Commission on the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge in hhigland, of the Sadler 
Ctminiission, as well as from independent administra- 
tors and rulers, in Inlia. “If there were any 
danger*' the Coinm^sioiuas tersely deeiared in 
Ungland, that grants of public Jiioney wiaild 
lead to State interlerenee with opinion in 
the Universitie.^, it might be the less of tlie two 
evils that tluw shoiilil decline in ellieieney rather 
than lose their independence in order to ohtain 
ade([iiate means. In the course ol his Address t i 
the Allahabad University, Sir llareourt Hutler said, 
There is one m itter which causes me sojiie '.it lie 
ipprehension. namely, a tendency to interfere with 
tile freedom and initiative (d the University from 
outside. • 1 am impressed by*- the eoiisidenitioii that 
any imdue interi'erence with the University will 
militaU' against the future devel()[)ment in)t only 
>: the Ihiiversity i>ut also of the province • '' Sir 
lleg;in;»hl Cradiloek, I'irst iChaiieellor of Raiigonn 
niversity said in the course of a speeeli in 11)22, 
An such pressure (from oHieial quarters, ta 
‘i5iva.de the iiulepeii deuce of the Senate,* or ‘to 
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starve the University and the eonstitueiit Colleges*) 
would have to be vStoiitly resisted )jy the Univer- 
sity itself, as indeed by all citizens in Huriua who 
prefer the genuine to the sham and are not to l)e 
imposed Ujjon by fdacious ideals of national welfare. 

\ University so enchained will be a body without 
isoul - ^’ It is not (piite well-known —-l)ut it is a 
:acl — that the (iovenior of Assam, llie llon’lde .Member 
<»f the UTOvernor-Oenerars Uxecutive Council, 
in charge of U(luc:»tion, ami the llon'ble Minister 
Old Director of l^iblic Instruction, Assam (who 
■ire, all «)!’ them. Peliows) were won over Iw Asutosh j 
— at. any rate the}^ did not su])])ort the olllcial and 
aon-ol ici'il Bills intendeil to limit the autonomy of 
Uie I'ni'/ersily. 

B'l! ilic nuuiumenlal Deport of the Sadler 
Connai-'^ion bromiht the greatest succour to the 
'lamN oi .\sutosh • in this Report which was the 
result ol protnicLvd delibera tioii"^, a.nd of a most shitt- 
ing e!K[uiry and prolonged lour, i lie Commissioners 
-ouglit to preserve the autononiy and integrity of 
’he University as well as to reeogaise the Memands 
•f the d.eniocratic principle’ by pro])osing the 
■rcatioii of an Academic C mneil to deal indei)en 
lentlv '-.^th the academic affairs and educational 
matters, as also of a Court to be ihe supreme 
'’>dy 1)1 tile University largely eoni])osed of elected 
•‘ieinhers, representative of every shade of opinion and 
■‘atcrest in the country and ‘vested with ex:tensi\c 
<\gislative and linancial functions in the admin i^- 
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tration of the Utiivcrsity/ and the oonnectinij: link 
between the two was to be an Executive Council 
entrusted with the management of linancial atul 
administrative affairs ,* besides, there was to lx 
a Board of Secondary Education. N'arious I'niver- 
sities in India took advantage t)f the constructive 
pro])osals of the Commission and carried out tlu 
contemplated reforms into their structure ; but 
nothing was done in the Calcutta rniversity — tiK 
very rniversity for whose benelit the Commission 
was .'ippoiiitcfk The numerous critics of Asutosli 
and the newly awakened ‘reformers' left the clabo. 
rate and illuminating Report severely .alone an.l 
applied their own ‘surplus virgin minds’— 1(» use 
Sir A. Clumdhuri’s pithy words— to the glorious 
work of refi)rTiialion, without caring .at all ‘or 
the recoguixe<l <auth(»ritics and advanced .and 
accej)ted thought (in progressive eonntries. in ednea- 
lional matters li will be beyond oiir scope to d veh 
at length on tiii^ most eritie.al jniietnre in the !li^ Lo^\ 
of higher e(lue,ati«)n in Bengval, but the faet remained 
th.at inspite of their immense resources, imlimited 
power and n.atural vantage position as the custodians 
of public funds, the ofrieiil leforniers had i< 
curb down their reforming zeal ; the fact was that 
the reaetiontiry forces that gatheretl round du 
oliieial staudanb the oiiiinious clouds that thre.aieiied 
l‘» (k*strvJ 3 ^ the independence and integrity of tin 
rniversity and sap the foundation and struclurc 
of the s.acred Temple of Knowledge and Learning, 
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,vL*re routed by the sturdy independence, indomit.i- 
ble courage and heroic stand of Asutosh. It is this 
Tigfht, this noble stand and the 'tij^er' (jualities 
di‘*i)Layed by him which won him the striking 
tribute from the greatest thinker- ]>oet of our age ; 
rag '.re, said in course of his ‘tribute of appreciation ’ 

" Asutosh heroically fought .against heavy odds 

for winning freedom for our education • 

Apart from his stubborn and uti bending attitude 
;:n(l desperate fight that he had to ])ut up all along, 
tiiree of his feats stand out in broatl relief, as they 
c mtrlbuled a good deal to his hard-fought victory. 
One was a utiuiue utter.anee of his in the Senate 
when the pniversity was faced with bankruptcy 
and starvation, in which he cniiiiciatctl the glorious 
'! >e. : ine of ‘freedom first, freedom secimd .and freedom 
iways', and avowed that he would go abegging 
'Voni dolin' to door, like the ‘rishi-^' i)f old, nilher than 
s'arreud r the birlli-right of the Kniversityj as Dr. 
Sv lvain ]jevi says, ‘Never did Sir Asutosh rise to 
greater heights than at tliis erisisN .Next was his 
brilliaiu and bold Conv-oeatioa Address of 1922 j in 
this heroic utterance of his, he mercilessly exp )sed 
’ he utter hollowness of the prejiosterous pretensions 
>f the ‘reformers’ and justified his standpoint by 
rring to the highest edue.ational and administr.a- 
• ive authorities and ended wi^h a ])eroration that 
•vill live for ever in the annals of his country's free- 
‘i'mi. \\ e e 111 not shut our eyes to the facts" declared 
^^e boldly, in the immediate presence of the Governor 
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and the Ministers and other reformers, ''that theri. 
have been alnmdant indications of what looks 
like a determined eons])iraey to brine; the Universitv 
into disesteern and discredit. A satirist, i^iftn! 
with uncommon sense of humour, recently classifieH 
the members of this contideracy as political adven- 
turers, academic imp<»sters and s.'inctinionious critics. 
I can not vouch for the loi^ical accuracy of thi< 
classification, much less for its completeness ..Tlu \ 
appear to have discovered Irom the depths of their 
inner consciousness and without adecjuatc knowledi^x 
of the academic affairs in other parts of tlie eivili-:e<i 
world that our activities have been developeil on an 
extravagant scale" \ Ibit perhajis his i>;reatest coiUri 
bution to this flight for MVeedom for our educatii n,‘ 
his most remarkable staml in the unetiual batik 
to win iiule])endence for our academic life .and thouL>ln 
was his historic letter to Lord Lytton, in which 
he sternly refused the tioveriior’s ‘insultin.ij; offct ' of 
Vice-Chancellorshij), which is uni«|Ueand unparallelleii 


tN>ii\o«'a(.ioii sjH'crli ny Sir A<iUos!i Mof>' oriec i- luii mi 
jiri-idriit or an t;;ilso(ln. Iml an cvoiii in tlio ( clinMt ional il«'\ in 
:»nd ol' india. In din |>rc-<*nt crisis lliroii^h whinli 

I’nivci-ity is nM-i-in;;' one Ion! s In Iiim for a dia.unusi,-. of 
rhuliie :ic<Miia'’y , lni- a j>ro;inn-.i'A nf eonlidrnt rcliiiliilit y. ll<‘ *1*'^ 
not disapi-oin: ns on Siinirdny ; on tin' roiii rary ho exmi'ik''! onr 
e [xctuliotijj. lie st(»oil n,» fmir-sunaro in moral tind inl«‘ll«‘<iii:!i 
jirandonr t< answor tlie erilioi^iin conn-nt rnled upon him. ..and "tii'. 
the inlclioi*! iiiilly disli(jne>l eonid f;iil In l)o wholly responsive lo I' - 

eaiidoar of son! and pietiary vision of life ” — ‘The (’.ipii;*' 

tlatcd 21th Mmeh, 192r>. 
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ill the history of British rule in India and will hand 
down his name to the i^enerations and ireiieratious 
to come, as a fearless patriot, as a scrupulous uuar- 
diaii of the hi, ugliest honour and best interests ol the 
nation above all, as a ‘man' ‘who can speak and act 
learlcssly accfirdinL? to his conviction^' After this 
inaiih' refusal Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basil was 
aiipointed to be his successtir. Mr. Basu, an old 
Setiator ami a veteran public man and statesman, 
showed no indication to trilie with the integrity of 
his ‘aim mater’, but brought an open mind to bear 
on hi- ardmais t.isk. Unfortunately he eoukl not 
contiiuie kaig in vilhce and died shortly 
after. lie was succeeded l>y one of Asutosh's 
colleagues on the Bench— Sir Ewert Greaves. 
But Sir I^wert proved a d'artar and strictly 
Ib'.lnwed in Asutosh’s footstep ; holding fast t(> his 
Ideal, ae strikingly upheld tlie best of traditions 
of .\sut»)sli ami stoutly l()ught tor the independence, 
and we.f.ire of the Ihiiversity. I'hus the Damocles' 
sword hanging over ihe University was withdrawn. 

U. is a welcome relief to turn from the sickening 
treudv and tendencies of the unhappy controversy 
to the brighter and better as\)ects of his achieve- 
ments ; if we have to bid gviodbye to the untliiiching 
aiul invincible lighter and the bold and skillful 
strategist, wc have to deal with the statesman, the 
patriot ami the reformer in the realm e-f education. 
Booking back after the lapse of some 3^ears, it seems a 
teal miracle, an unfathomable mystery that the man 
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who fought SO desperately, and with such super 
human skill and courage, with such tireless energy 
and endurance, brought to a successful close, the 
unequal fight with the Governor, the Minister ami 
the Legislature, could, during the same period, 
leave such a remarkable record of constructive 
activities and striking achievements. And the 
engulfing conflicts and bitter controversies notwit h- 
sttinding. there was no lessening of the stirrings 
of new life called into being, no waning of the 
new spirit breathed, no slackening (^f tlur new 
energy infused by Asutosh into the ^ stce’ frame- 
work ' of the Lniversity ; so that Prof .lames 
AYilford (ranier of the University of lllions and a 
scholar of international fame, delivered, at the Uni- 
vensity, a course of brilliant lectures, on the Develop 
nieiit of International Law ,• the well-known Prof. 
Arthcr Antoii}^ Macdonnel of Oxford, delivered, as the 
first Stephenos Xirnialendu (»hosh Lecturer, a co urse 
of lectures, on oinparativc Religion'; Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch discoursed on Indian Arts, its coiitacl 
with Arts of other civilizations and its place in the 
system of Indian .K^thetics ; in this perioil, too, 
Sir Rash Behari (jhosh Travcjling I"ellowSiiii)s were, 
for the first time, awarded to the distingiiishe.l schn 
lars who went abroad to investigate edue itional 
methods and to carry on research in special hraiiches 
of iearnirg ; the Degree of Bachelor of Commerce was 
first instituted and radical chringes were made in the 
of the Matriculation Hxaminatioii.s and 
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the intellectual output of research and original 
works, also, steadily increased in variety and quality. 

In accordance with the new Regulations sane, 
tioned on the 20111 Junc^ 1917, the University was 
.ailed upon to arrange for, and it did undertake, 
leaeliing and researches in as many as twenty 
main hranches of knowledge, such as : Sanskrit, Tali, 
Arabic, IV‘r^.ian, RugHsh Indian Vcrnacnlar, Coin- 
j)arative Philology, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Pure Malhcinatics, A])plied Mathematics, Physics, 
t'hemist ry, IMiysio^igy, Botany, (Vcology, Zoology, 
h'xp. i'iin/ntal IMychology, I list >rv, Political Economy 
;iud Politic il Pliilo>o])hY. But to name the sub- 
jects is bill t> understate the truth ; for, each of 
tin ;)! is c unposc 1 of several groiqis • in the main 
lep ' i tnieut of S \nskrit, for instance, arrangements 
ii id have to be made for study and research in nine 
lislincL groups : Literature, Vedas, Law and 
Sde-Kv of liuei ])retalion, Vedanta, Sankhya, Voga, 
Nyaya and \'aishe>ik. General Philosoplu', Prakrit 
and Kpigraphy. Pew people realize the magnitude 
of and jiossibilities in, the subjects taught ; Asutosh 
nicely observed, Hriuh is that the term Sanskrit, 
though c<)fn])oscd of only eight letters, conotes in the 
domain of knowledge an empire by itself*. In the 
departments of Pali — whicli, in the words of Lord 
Ronalilsliay, cover *llic far-reaching held of Buddhistic 
"Studies* — there are provisions for four groiqis : 
Literary, Philosophy, Epigraphic and Mohajauic; 
the branch of Islamic studies, facilities exist for 
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teaching and research in Theosophy, PhilMsophy, 
Literature, Rhet(n*ie, Orainnifir .and Science. Tlu 
Study of Tilietan in an Indian University h.as an 
importance all its own ; tor it is essential for a proper 
Reconstruction (d' the history of didian civili'/ation 
durintr the (irst thousand years of Chri>tian era ; 
for in this dark period iniuinierahle Sanskrit nooks 
were carried into the nKUintain fastnesses ot 
'L'il)et and translated by learned Lamas ; the 
orit^inals have disappeared Init the translations are 
still presc‘rved as the ‘memorials of Indian civilizu' 
tion*. The late kamented Sjs. Sarat ( 'handra Las and 
Satis Ch.andra Vidyabhusan were the only scholars 
amoni^st ns who could probe into the mysteries (d' 
these studies; the University, witli consiilera nit. 
(lidiculty w.as able to rnakt* some bettinnina' in thi^, 
faseiuatinit subject. Major Cam])bell, the j)olitica't 
oilicer at Sikhim and .a reputiMl Tibetan s-eholar, 
indueefl the Dalai Luaiiia to send out to the Tni- 
versity the Tibetan selmiar (jcshe Lobzan.u: Tar.ite ; 

discourse with him on eciual terms, f hanks, in)\\ 
ever to the euterprisiiii^; zeal of Asutosli, he wassubse- 
(|uently able to secure two scholarly Lamas for tin' 
advanced students. The I'niversity has, moreover', •' 
splendid . collection of Tibetan block prints and 
manU‘Cri])ts, the library of the late Mr. Sarat Cli. 
Das and more than one hundred volumes on v.irioiis 
subjects. Closely connected arc the study of Chinese 
and Japanese, for which arraiiijjeinents have l.een 
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made. We need not refer at lenutli to the numerous 
i)ranches and branches within branches, to the various 
de])artments of studies that Asuto^h (outided in the 
Calcutta rniversity ; let us, however, mention two 
distinct departments the establishment of whie!'. has 
been his life-lf)nc; dream, as it is certainly the erown- 
in‘4 achievement of his brilliant career as an edu- 
cational relbrnier, as an intellectual regenerator, as a 
constructive statesman and a farseeiinj; patriot of his 
country ; these are the I)e].)artmcnt of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture and the Department of 
Indian \’ernac\dars ; in the former, provisions have 
iKvn made for the study of Veclic and H])ic India, 
political history of Dost A'edic period and the his 
Lorical e:c(»i;’rapliy of Ancient Itulia . optional subjects 
are h rchaeoiouy, Social and Constitutional History, 
Mathemitics and Astrononiv, Daeial and Anthro- 
i^raphic History ; and under the iiis])iration and able 
leadevshi]) o\ Asiilosh. the t niversity Uas immense 
dilliculties (for want ofsuitibie text book'^) iiotwith- 
stndin^ — arranged f(»r leacbiiie: and research in such 
diverse bninchcs of Ancient Indian History as these : — 
Indian Ividi^ra pliy, Indian l^'ine Arts, Indian 
Iconotiraplty, Indian Coinae.c, Indian Dolacourapby, 
Indian Architecture, Indian Mathematics, Indian 
Race Orit^iii, I ndian Ivcoiioinic Life, Indian Social Life, 
bidian Administration, Indian KYdiirion and Indian 
Astronomy, 'flic departments of vernacular litcra- 
ftirc.s and langiuiircs arc amoiiii; the normal features 
the life and workimi of the I iniversitios .all the 
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world over, and it sounds like ii paradox: that the 
inauguration of this department should ]>e reckoned 
as one of his crownin.n; achievements in his triumphant 
career ; but unrortnnately, Indian Vernaculars were 
relegated co the background in Indian 1 fniversities ^ 
Asutosh, as we have seen, fought, so far back as 181)2 
for the recognition in* Bengalee in the rniversity 
Currieulum ; thougli Ivadled on that occasion, 
lie never relaxed his exertions and his zeal 
ior liis cause and it was due to his persistent 
endeavour, his patriotic fervour and his creative im.a- 
ginati(.)n, that the Indian vernaculars came into their 
right place in the jiremier rniversity in India ; provi- 
‘^ions have tluis been made for Leaching in Bengalee 
Hindi, (jiizrati, < *riya (prineijial l.uiguages), Assamese 
Urdu, Maithali, Telagu, 'Painili, Carnarese, Alalayaii 
and Siiihaiese. And in furtherance ot tlie ‘>eheine 
preparation and jiub’.ication (d* lypic il selections in 
all the Indian vernaenlars fnnn the earliest siages 
to the modern lime’ ihe i uiversity brought out 
splendid voamies, giving specimens ironi tin* earliest 
manusciupts^ in Bengalee, Hindi, and Zendavesta. 
And besides tin eiglii Brnfcssor>liij>s (in the domain <>[ 
vScienec) created with the Ualit and tThosh Ihidow- 
ments, Asutosh I’onndeil live more Chairs out ot 
munificent gitls oi' l\‘^. o.oo.BOO by Kumar ( yiiru Bnisad 
Sing of Khaira : such as Chairs of Chemistry, J^hysics 
Agricultiire, Indian I'ine Arts and Indian Lingni'- 
tics ami Plnmeiics. riie rniversity maintains t\v<> 
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Chairs, one for iiotany ami the other, for Zoolog * 
As we have already said the Departments of Indian 
vernacular and of Ancient Indian History and Cul- 
ture as well as the University College of Science and 
Technology stand out prominently as the most remark- 
ahle id‘ his achievements in the region of intellectual 
regeneration and educational progress of his countrv. 
As he said in 1922 “There is no other UtiiYersity in 
India where f icilities are ])rovidefl ft>r the cultivation 
(d' Indiati Vernaculars on so e\te!isive a scale. lUit 
let me ask, whether this wouid have been possilile 
unless the I’niversity liad a department of Pali whicii 
included learned Sinhalese inonks^ a department of 
Sanskiit which included a lh*akritist professing the 
Jain religion, a department of Islamic studies which 
iiielu led Persian scholars, a dej>artinent of Com])ara- 
tive I’hilology which included a (kurati scholar, a 
deparinienl ol llistt>ry which ineludetl a Alahrati 
scholar, a de])artnieiU of Kconoinies which included a 
'felegii sclu'lar, and ii departuieiU oi' Anthropology 
whieh inciuded a Tamil ciiul Malayan Sviholar. It is 
because the I’niversily coiiii)rises men of high intel- 
‘eetiiai attainments in so many braneiies of human 
knowledge, it is because tlie University has broken 
through the barriers of narrow provincialism ..that it 
has become pi)ssiblc to open the new department of 

Asntosh s doMtli. t hrt't* Uliair*: liavt* in'cii saiu'lsi'iicd, lo he 
d ;U!t*r liiiu siiid <lt*\oloi lO t»f ihi- close to liis 

lu'uj'L — Cliair*^ td' 1‘^laiuic aial Oriental ySt udic^ and ol Mediaeval and 
‘Molern Indian Ui-Jiorv. 
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Indian Varnacniars... .It is the nni(|ue triumph of 
this university that it \vas the first here or-elsewhere 
to establish a Chair devoted exclusively to the promo- 
tion of study nnd research in Ancient Indian History 
and Culture .nid that it was also the first seat of learn- 
in;Gj where the highest dei^ree in tlie Faculty of Arts 
could be earned as a result of eoin])etent Unowledjre 
of the subject, which must be captiv.atinjjj to all 
truly patriotic Indians/* The supreme importance 
of this departimait can hardly be overestimated 
from the point of view of a proper reconstruction 
of a fuller anil truer history of Ancient hidia; 

specially wheu» in the face of facts and traditions 
recently brouo 'at to lii;ht, so well known a scholar 
and author, as the late Mr. X'incent Smith, asserted 
that India was not suita’ole for democratic iiisii- 
tutions. Ivvcn the famous Cambridirc History, 
in the words of A^^utosh has not realized our hi‘j:hesl 
cimception oi* hi'-.torical work. • d'hc time, however, 
lias not yet arrived for undertakinu’ a hist(»' vof 
ancient Indian History and Culture frojii tlie 
standpoint of philosojihic student of History. 
Xotwithst an lin'.^ the lab )urs of i^enerations of 
assiduous scholars in many lands, we are still on 
the threshold"... Let us ijuote from his 

ibrmer speech, ‘Sve f-el encouraged from time 
lo time wh'.ai so eminent critics, so saj;nci()ns 
and impartial as, I’rof. I'oaclicr, Dr. Thomas or Frof. 
Sylvain J/evi, come forward <jjenerousl3^ to rcco^j^iiise 
our efforts t(j vvakc up interest in these ne.c:lcctcd 
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Molds and to carry the horizon of 'ndia, beyond present 
India. And yet let it not ])e forjjjottcn that in the 
(Icpartinont of Science perlijips more than in the 
department of Letters, University teachers and 
students, have systematiealU' carried ont oriiiinal 
inveslij^ation of ac know led i^ed value. We have, 
indeed made the Lniversity CollcL^e of Science a 
muserv of younc: men of exceptional ability — 
Mathematicians, IMiysicists, Chemists, Botanists, 
//oolonjisls — \vh(»se researches have been eai^erly 
accepted for ])nblication by seientilie societies and 
scientific periodicals in foremost -•ea is of learning in 
hanone, America and .|apan“. 

'‘art from these relonns and innovations which 
'M\e ehaiiited the strnctnre as well as the life ?ind 
'.Vfjrlcinu: of the University, tninsformiiiLf it into a 
.’ciii e of highest studies and researches. Asutosh^s 
rcitma synchronised with a sieady, ])henomenal 
and uiij <recedented rise in the niim))er of Lijradna- 
lesand imderittadnales turned out by tiie University. 
Defoii' .Xsiitosh stepped into the leaderslii[) of 
<iur academic life and thouu'ht, the lunuberof students 
at the variv)Us institutions ami of the candidates 
a-ppearinu; at the University examinations, were very 
nnail • but with Asiitosh’s ascendanev in the affairs 
'i the University, the movement i>f eilucilional 

riu‘ L’l-owiiiu- (Kiiuind of ihr IteiiLail lor cdii< iilional 

one of tlu’ most im[»n":>ive kaiiiiT'' of (Mir a p' ami is in 
'•'^‘‘If lioaltliy and admirablr" . i'ho Kt])on of iho Calcutta 
f aivoxiiy (Sadhr) roiuinission. 
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pr(>;^ress and expansion received a great impetus, aiKt 
the demands of ]>opular education, of liberal culture 
and of enlightenment became widespread and incess- 
ant and the demands came from all quarters and 
are ever on the increase ; the new generations in 
Bengal with their innatelonging for, and loveof, study 
and learning, came, in their ever increasing number- 
to the shrine ol[ the Goddess ol Learning ; an I tin. 
educational institutions of the province doubled, llu* 
annual rush ol' the candidates .iL the rniversit\ 
examinations became tremendous, AsuLosh rosee(|u;ii 
to the occasion, grasi)ed and faced the situation, in a 
manly and patriotic way ; himself an ardent stucleiu 
and enthusiastic scholar, he was not at all alarmed 
by this welcome invasion of tlie sacred temple ol tin. 
Mother by so many thousands of devotees ; he deli- 
berately refrained from stiffening their course ; rather 
did he work to smooth their path and l)!essed their 
careers with the (hiiversitv’s hall mark ; ihe resuit 
was that his dream, his hope and his amhiti- >ii to 
endow every villiage, every liamlet, nay every home 
in Bengal with its graduate and its undergraduate^ 
was on the road to its reali/alion ; in this 
nation-wide policy he did not aim at ideal exeelleiiee 
or perfection ; ])Ut deliberately and courageouslv 

coui^uii isson i)el\\*‘i;ii llio uiiiiiini iMinib«'rs of i^riuhinU'^ bilup 
and (lurinir, Asnlorili's n-ime. will sprak l\w iUidt. 

— 1'j 08 — A vc-agr annual nniiii>rri>f ^radnatfs 4:18 
190D~i9l5-- Do Do Do 10^7 

1916—19^4— Do Do Do 24(14 
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worked to “scatter the seeds of science and of soniz , 
that climate, corn, animals, men, may he milder, 
nid germs of love and benefit may be multiplied. 

These were, in a nutshell, a barest outline of 
-omc of the innovations and achievements of his 
‘glorious career as a. reformer and creator in the 
realm of education; but like all creations and reforms, 
ind the workings of all forward ])olicics and the 
mirsuits of new ideals — his measures had their full 
share of criticism and appreciation, like all reformers 
ind crciitors in history, he was virulently con- 
lemned as well as intenselv .admired and profusely 
ipplauded ; we can (3nly refer to some <jf these 
jriticisms and ap])reciations and this, very briclly. In 
‘-onsideration of most of these criticisms, one is 
nivat '.ably struck with a good deal of irrelevancy, f'f 
I 'ose t hiiikiiig and confusion t)l ideas rlisplayed not 
>nly bv ihe man in the street, but also by those who 
ire expected to be more well-informed. A very 
•amnion type of criticism— forcibly urged but falla- 
ious all the same— is this*, the rniversity (under 
he insjiiration .and leadership of Asutosh) has 
>een unnecessarily swelling the vohime of popular 
iiscontent and adding to the growing economic 
listress of the people, by an increasing How 
t graduates and under-gradiuites ; but it is easily 
’ 'rgotlcn that this ect)iioniie distress is world- 
wide, that this popular discontent and unemploy- 
aicnt are inseparable from the critical period 
transition which nations and individuals arc 
_1A 
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passing through ; nor are these serious evils, of Uni 
versity^s making, far less of its seeking ; this hydra- 
headed demon of popular economic distress and 
discontent has not suddenly' come to the front — it 
has been raising its head gradually. I^ord Minto 
referred to the growing evil ))ut hoped ‘‘that with 
each succeeding year, the growth of home industries 
and the consequent demand for greater technical 
knowledge, together with the restoration of Indian 
Arts and Letters, will throw open fields of employ- 
ment which, now, scarcely exist for those who need 
never think they have wasted their time in [Tniver 
sit\'.” Uood Lord Minto ! he did not live to sec 
the fate of his pious wish. After the lapse of 
two decades during which many Commissions and 
Committees sat and reported without any tangible 
amelioration of the popular discontent or distress, 
Sir J. C. Hose thus spoke of this ’ourning to])ie in 
Loruiou.. , ‘'The jiresent unrest in India is due lo seven 
eei)nomic distress The ITiiversities are lurTiiiig 
out a large number of seicnee Irainetl men who do 
not find scope lor their aetivities For the re.iuovai 
of the threatened economic danger, a eonijirehen- 
sive state policy is recpiired.''* 

""I )r. .1. C. Btisc \v;is innn* in President i;il A<ldn8< lo lln 

Sci<*rK-e Coiif»T('s;s in hidiu in J.-numrv 15)27; roloirinn to iliis 'lovt ir 
econoniif! di8t»*ess' ho snid, ** I found [jovorty luaiUiosilly unknown in 
Norway and Dtaimark. Tho luirarlo is accomplished tliioii^l» 
Scirnoe of atilizinf( all the availabh* rwiiirccs of the (•ountiy...Tlu' 
Dnivcivilies are turning out every year a large nimibcr of young uirn 
trained in methods of flciciic*e who form the most im|X)rtant intellectual 
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It is impossible to condemn Asutosh or his Univer- 
sity for the growing economic distress, for the 
educated unemployment and under-employment that 
have permcjited every stratum of the middle class 
Bengc'il, that, in short, threaten to engulf 
the wh<de community and result in huge wastage of 
nation's intellectual wealth and potentialities. Dr. 
Sadler and his colleagues on the University Commis- 
sion did not Ijring the head of Asutosh on the charger 
hut laid the blame at the door of the system. *4t is 
impossible” they said in their Report, ‘biot to recog- 
nize that a system which leads t(» such results 
(humble status and low pay ot graduates) must be 
economically wasteful I and socially dangerous and 
must ill the end, lead to the intellectual impoverish- 
ment of the country;' So the ultimate responsibility 
for this growing menace rests upon those who have, 
in their hands, the direction of iiublie policy and of 
;idmin?stratioii and alteration of the system — upon 
our rulers as well as uikhi the leaders of the people, 
U) some ex. tent, at any rate. 

But the critics who condemn Asutosh, for adding, 
by an unnecessarily large inllu.v of graduates and 
imiler-gnuluates, to the prevailing economic unrest 
and unemployment and under-employment among 
Uk* educated, forget the important steps he took 

iissct of the country but, I’nid no scoix* for their activities It is the 
function of high statesmanship to foresee the economic danger 
»n(l so sliape state policy that India's trained youth and her great 
IHiLeiitial wealth may be iitilizod for the benefit ot the country'. ’ 
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towards the solution of this gigantic problem ; strictly 
speaking, it was not within his province to try and 
tackle the problem ; it is the clear duty of the 
statesmen, of the rulers and leaders of the people, and 
not of a reformer in the realm of education, to put 
their heads together and solve it ; l)ut Asutosh, as 
we have said more than once, was not merely an 
educational reformer j lie was a statesman of long 
vision and he anticipated the enormous proportions 
the problem has now assumed ; he got Capbiii) 
Petavel to think .Mid write out a proper plan for its 
solution in the form of five lectures — Seir-(»overnment 
and Bread Problem ; he brought out two editions of 
these lectures and broadcasted them in India, and 
abroad. The scheme and the plan formulated in 
these lectures were wormly approved by many iiotab.e 
Indians, ])rc-cininciit in the si)here of commerce, 
industiw and economies — by ^ir K. X. Mukherjee, 
Sir Dinshaw ^^^aeha and others, as well as by sneh 
well-know n toreign j<mrnals as ‘ The Times * ol 
London aoid ‘ Tlibbert Journal' of America; the 
late Mri C. K, Das, Mr. Kumar Krishna Diiti 
and other ejniiieiit men interested themselves in 
the scheme of educational colony on cooperative 
basis proposed by Captain Petavel. it is now 
experimental stage and is being worked out at 
Deoghur. The part ])layed by Asutosh in this mow- 
rrient is more important and entitles him to greater 
glory than are now generally realized. 

Closely c iinccted witli this criticism based on 
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'economic unrest/ there is another, very plausible 
i)ut still more erroneous. There is a class of critics 
who are wont to lose their mental equilii)rium — 
who are greatly alarmed at the ever increasing 
stream of educated young men, specially when there 
is little scope for most of them-, they labour under 
the impresion that we in Bengal have alread\' enough, 
more than enough of our graduates and under- 
graduates - we have more of these young people in 
our midst than is good for us, good for them. g(M)d for 
the body politic. But nothing is further from truth, 
there is no greater and sadder illusion than to Hatter 
oneself with this belief ; the fact is that the propor- 
tioti of the educated few with the teeming 
uneducated and illiterate nuisses is only negligi])le. 
I'ortunately for us and the University, there 
IS a glaring admission of no less an authority 
than Lord Lytton than whom Asutosh had 
no greater antagonist, no more exalted opponent - an 
adini-Jsion which is conclusive on this point and 
must lake the wind out of the sail of the self-sutfi- 
eient critics. “I know that so far from having too 
many educated men” declared Ilis Lordshij) in the 
Course of a Convocation speech, ‘ it our country) 
has not enough - it is idle to dream of building the 
nianhood of Bengal upon the foundation of wide- 
spread illiteracy.*’ 

Many charges are bnmght against Asutosh of 
lowering the standard of examination, of cheapen- 
iHg the degrees and of sacrificing the quality of 
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education for quantity. But unfortunately, peopK* 
have vague, fantastic idea - or have no idea at all— 
when they speak gibly of lowering the standard of 
examination An ideal examination is not one whieli 
is extra stiff or diOicult, which, moreover, aims at the 
minimum number of success among the ex imiiiees; an 
ideal examination is that which is best suited to the 
prevailing cii'cumstances of the country and in which 
proper regard is had to the academic conditions 
and intellectual equipment of the young men. In 
this connection wc will refer to the significant words 
of one who was the president of Lord CurzoiVs 
famous Universities Commissu)n and who had, in Ilis 
Lordship’s words, ‘unique familiarity^ with British 
University life. ^^Our critics’" said Dr. Thomas Raleigli 
in the course of his Convocatif)!! Address to the 
Calcutta University, (when he was Vice-Chancellor) 
‘'are too ready to assume that the ficknowlodged 
defects (jf our system are peculiar to British 
India The standard of our degrees, is not perhaps, 
so high as it ought to be. Hut when 1 examined in 
the schools at Oxford it was my duty to pass, as i 
did pass, a considerable nuin])er of gentlemen who 
ought to display a great mobility in the field of lear 
ing, because they travel with a minimum weight 
of equipment.” As regards the charges of cheapen- 
ing the degrees and upholding the (piantity — though 
not at the cost of quality — of education, Asutosli 
must plead guilty to a some extent, hut not in tlic 
way his critics would have it. Asutosh, as we said, 
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resolved to scatter the blessings of education find 
culture far and near and everywhere and he was 
anxious to bring all sorts and conditions of men, rich 
and poor, high or low, prince and peasant within the 
beneficent inlluence of the University 5 so he deliber- 
ately kept its door wide o])en; in the absence of any 
forward ])olicy and nation-wide prograueme in 
education ado jj ted l)y our rulers, rather in the 
presence of retrogressive policy’ and opposition 
in the all important (lucstion of educational advance- 
ment, Asutoslrs was the only pt)licy i)est calculated 
to bring the blessings of education to the ’largest 
numlxTs of his countrymen, but by no stretch 
of argument or imagination could he be chnrgcd 
with sacriticing the (piality, at the altar of 
luantity, of education. He did not, of course, 
make the examinations extra stiff; he even 'passed' 
maii^' — it might be, too many — who could not have 
})assed in other men’s regime. But how, by this 
policy or action of his, could he be said to have 
sicriticcd the quality of education ? Did he discoura- 
ge the ‘({uality'? Was he, by thought, word or ac- 
t;ion, opposed to the best sort of education that 
might ))e given to the young men v The head and 
front of his offending was that he did not insist, 

''“A rr.lrogressivc i)Olii'y has huon followed siiire liOril Diitroriii s 
The results ou soeoiulary and eoUej^iai edueation wi'iv 
'leplorablc. National education not hoinu; recognised V)y (d)vorn- 
aient as an obligation...*' Sir Sankara n Nair's Minute of Dissent to 
‘licDovernmeut of India's Despatch to the Secretary of Stale, datotl 
Ibth April, J011). 
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Avith a vengeance, on this Equality’ in all, in the 
thousands of the candidfitcs that sat for the various 
examination, and this, surely, is far from sacrificing 
the quality at the cost of (juautity. 

The criticisms levelled against the Post-frradtuitc 
LK-pai tments arc many and various ; it is, however, 
not possible for us to refer to most of them or 
refer, at any great length. The charges of ])rema- 
ture developments, of* thoughtless ' expansions and 
of extravagance <are common enough. Ills gravelv 
argued that the supreme need of the countr}^ — the 
need of the hour— is the spreiid of primary education 
and the spread and improvement of secondary edu- 
cation j the deYcloi)ments of the rniversitv in the 
domain of higher study and research are premature 
and are a luxui*}'. No one in his senses, will ([uestion. 
far less minimise, the need and imi)()rtance of pri 
rnary and secondary education in India. But wh\ 
should University education, and higlicr studies and 
researches be a luxury on that score ? aiul if these ai\ 
to wait for a millennium in primary and secon(la.r\ 
education —then their time will never comc; l(‘t ns 
(juote from Asutosli j ‘Some enthusiasts’' he said in 
lbl2, “may be inclined to urge on this occasion, 
the so-called paramount claims of adequate provi 
sions of universal primary (aiid we might add, o! 
secondary) cducaticm. before any increase of expen 
diture on higher education and research. To them, 

1 would only reply, if higher teaching has to wait Ibi 
admittedly needful development until a full 
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satisfactory scheme of general primary fand we might 
say, of secondary) education is established through 
the length and breadth of the land, the day for these 
higher developments will never come. The two 
demands stand on ultimately difflaent t)lanes, and 
history teaches very clearly that in all the great 
seats of culture and civilization, learning, speculation 
and research of the highest type have developed and 
benehtted the world, independently of any general 
system of primary education. Prom the narrow 
point of view of material pros].)erity, active and 
liberal i)r()m()tion of learning and research is, at 
least, as important as arrangements under which, 
every tiller of the soil and every mechanic m<ay learn 
to sign his name and read a newspaper, lOven less 
I .am ])re])ared to listen to the warning voices of 
tho^e who often, in the interests of secondary educa- 
tions declare that no higher dvelopnients in M. A 
teaching will he protitable until secondary schools 
have Ijcen ])ifieed on a perfect footing. Why to 
mention aspeci.ally striking illustration —is teaching 
of Indian liistory in our schools, more particularly in 
the earlier periods, s > lamentably dclcctive and 
barren — mainl}’’ because the so-eallcd teachers of his- 
tory never themselves h.ave had any proper training 
in the subject, no such training has anywhere l)ceii 
provided by the colleges and the Universities • 

The charge of Thoughtless ex\)ansion* was 
brought forward by no less a person than the ‘res- 
ponsible' Minister of Education in the iirst T^eformed' 
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CoTincil. It is difficult to uaderstaud what exactly 
the Minister meant — what exactly the charge really 
amounted to ; inscrutable are the ways the 
Power on High as well as the powers that be. But 
the expansions of the functions of the University 
so far from being ^thoughtless\ left nothing to In- 
thought out ; the utter hollowness and absurdity 
of the charge is apparent to all who has the least 
acquaintance with the life and working of the Uni- 
versity since 1904 ; indeed nothing can be more 
elaborately thought or thrashed out; under the Act of 
1904 which clearly referred to the ^instructions of stu- 
dents’ and appointment of * University professors, 
Jvectures' etc., the new Regulations were framed after 
])rolonged deli])orations in 1900. In the latter half 
of sutosh's first tenure of ViceChancellorship, the 
(government of India s inetioned and have been 
inaintaining m any Ciiairs ; then came the labours 
and Report of Uost-Uraduate < \)ns()lulation Com- 
mittee in 1910; the Rep )rt of this (vOinmittee 
on which sat six Europeans and three Indians 
as well as the scheme framed thereunder were 
])lessed by two successive ( jover no rs of Bengal — Lords 
Carmaichael and Ronaldshay — and 'vere minutely 
deliberated ui)on, and then sanctioned l)y the final 
authority — the Governraent Of India ; and the out 
come of all these and subject-matter of all these 
were the expansions of the University which were 
.characterized as ‘thoughtless^ The distinguished 
scholar and our late Governor, Lord Ronaldshay thus 
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spoke of these exp^insions and the scheme, • • •But 
the greatest land mark in the history of the Univer- 
sity in recent years, is undoubtedly the creation of 
the Post-Graduate studies. As Rector of the Univer- 
sity, I gave the scheme my wholehearted support, 
])ecause it seemed to me that it was calculated to 
establish in (Calcutta under the auspices of the Un-i 
versity, a real centre of learning and research. .•! had 
in mind the famous Indian Universities of a past age, 
such, for instance, as Xalanda. I had vision of 
a modern Nalanda growing up in this the greatest 
and most popular city of the Indhin Empire...” 

The charge of extravagance is a very plausible 
one ; none the less it is dinicult to make out what it 
really means j the critics who bring this serious 
charge ])ersuade themselves that the Univerciity has 
been suffered to expand its functions, to develop its 
activities on an extravagant scale. But nothing is 
further from fact ; so> far fn^m living and thriving on 
extravagant lines, it is as yet far from attaining its 
maximum expansions ; it has a great future and im- 
mense possibilities ahead ; as Dr. C. V. Raman said 
in 1923* ••“Even now, the scheme of Post-Graduate 
stvidies at Calcutta has not reached its maximum 
development ••' Only a short time ago, it was 
prominently reported" in a leading Paper in India 

The followin;^ will speak also itself for : 

" A tilm university will shortly be founded in New York. It. will 
be connocUd w’tli the famous (!o1umbia University, of which Dr. 
Xioholtts Murray Hiitler is h(^iid. The University had th(‘ first 
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that a well-known carpenter in New York has been 
^lppointecl to the newly created Chair of Internal 
Decoration in a famous American University. “ If 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge” (which 
bye the bye. enjoy fabulous iticomes} said Asutosh in 
his ever mcm()ral)le Convocation speech of 1923, 'arc 
deemed not to have done enoui^h in the way of f)ro- 
vision for advanced teach injj and research^ would it 
not be an error of the hrst onler to assume that our 
arrans^ements are sidhcient to meet the ra[)idly 
"rowing needs ofonr coiniminity ? If it isy])prehen- 
(led that without further ])rovision, Oxford and 
Cambridi^e are likely to lind their position as centres 
of intellectual life seriously imperilled Ijetbre lon.ii'. is 
not there i^rave dani^er to our future procfn'ss as a 
nation, sliould our <^rowth be atro])hied at w hat is 
but the eoniiiieneement of our career ? Hut often 
tlic chart^e of extravagance is ])ut forward on the 
iKisis of the proportion of teachers to tlie nuniher ot 
students in the UosM'rraduate Departments ; here 
again the critics miss the mark ; it is, however easy 
to trace the genesis of this error of judgment; and 

school ol fuMi’ticul jourtialisni in ArniMica, wlurc the slii(h‘nts 
actually produce a paper as pan, of their studies, 'riic. cinema 
school will hivi’a course lasting two years, ft will «)nly he open 
to thosj' who liave i>reviously taken tie* iirsi two years of a scicm c 
course. 

A motion picture de^^rcc will be ^'iven to students wlio {graduate 
They will h(' allowed to specialize jn various (h?j)artraents, but thi' 
coursM is intcuded to cover the three guiat branches of th(* lilm world, 
prodiiciiii', selling and showing. 
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for this, we have only to look to the state of things 
prevailing in almost all the educational institutions j 
here there is no special teaching, no special stud\' and 
the teachers luive generally to take classes raring 
fiom 40 to 150 students, and the result is that there 
is seldom any intimate personcal relationship, any 
proper and indiridiuil guidance and symap.athetic 
understanding i)et\veeti:the teachers and the taught, 
and this is the bane of the present svstem of education 
in onr country. As Dr. Sadler and his colleagues 
pointed out in their Re])ort, '‘In Liie lack (jf personal 
guidance and of intimate contact between tlic 
teachers and the taught is the greatest defect of the 
present system. N(j reform is more necessary than 
one which will bring back a real intimacy of personal 
relaticmship between teacher and taught. This 
-e ious defect in our whole edticational system 
.\sut(»sh Sought to remedy in the I'liiversity; here the 
claims of special study and research I'equirc special 
lenchers, who have specialized in their subjects ; and 
the whole object and scheme of higher study will be 
iViistrated without the guidance of the 

leachcrs without a close and ‘intimate contact’ 
between the teachers and the taught. So Asutosh 
had hail to engage not only an efficient stutYbut also a 
stnlY sufficient in numerical strength to give the 
individual students and research scholars the neces- 
sary 'personal guidance’ and to establish ‘a real in- 
timacy of personal rclationshi])s^ between themselves 
and the students. And how far the Ibiiversity is 
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guilty of extrc'ivagant stuff may judged by the very 
lucid and straightforward Memorandum of the 
Presidency College submitted by Mr. James and his 
collcc'igues, in which they compained not of extrava- 
gance, but of the inadequacy of the stuff employed 
by the University in many departments. 

Let ns now turn to the other side of the shield • 
it is no little satisfaction to find that not onl^^ ^so 
many of the best and truest men of our people' but 
also of other independent countries, *are in full sym- 
pathy with US’; and not only ‘the sister Universities/ 
in, but also others beyond the boarders of, India, ‘are 
eager to imitate and emulate what have been ‘boldly 
initiated^ here. Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, i)erhaps the 
greatest living orientalist ixt India, said, in the course 
of his Convocation Address to the Allahabad Univer 
sity, “The term Post-draduate need not lead any one 
to the hope or fear that we are going to reproduce 
the conditions i)rcvailing at Calcutta. That, I am 
sorry, to say is i)eyon<l us. But 1 must confess that 
institution (C. p.) will serve us as an idcjil. It is 
mainly the Post-Graduate Department of the 
Calcutta University which, with all its defects, has 
demonstrated, beyond doubt — that vviv. k of the high- 
est kind, can be carried on in India. 1 have had 
several occasions of judging the work that is being 
done there in the domain of oriental studies ; and 1 
am prepared to assert that most of the thesiscs sub- 
mitted by researchers (J’ the Calcutta University 
arc superior to nifiny of these that have imanated 
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iVom ])ersons trained elsewhere.’^ ** The Depart- 
ment of Post-Oraduatc teaching” declared Dr. Jha 
on another occasion, *^stands out prominently as the 
m jniunient of his deep scholarship and far-sighted- 
neSijj with all its defects, the said department, 
(luring the few years of its existence, has produced 
;i ])and of scholars whose enthusiasm and work in 
the cause of research have shown * what even an 
Indian l-niversity can achieve. - 

‘‘Todny*’ said Lord Lytton on a memorable 
oecrision, ‘Sve can think only of the great intellectual 
])()\vers he placed at the service of the rniversity, of 
tlie years of unremitting toil that he chearfully spent 
in organizing and administering its higher branches 
and of the renown, not only in India but in Europe 
which he, thereby gained lor Calcutta,.,’^ ‘Tie multi- 
plieu Chairs, and Lectures and and Publications’- 
wrote Dr, Sylvaiii Levi, ‘*so that while the other 
biiiversities of India vegetated, the Ihiiversity of 
Calcutta saw its facultk-s flourish, its students 
gather together nnd the teachers t)f Indian 
nationality installed in every department of instruc- 
tion and India herself installed in the centre of 
programme of studies/^ ‘‘After a IP’ said Si«* Ewert 
lireaves, on the anniverstiry of his death, “the Fost- 
Craduate department was the erown and glory of 
Sir Asutosh Mookerji’s work as an educationist, and 
it is in this that his memory will chiefly live In so- 
saying, L am not merely expressing mv own views 
but the considerded judgment of his colleagues on the 
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University Commission who considered it an abidinij^ 
j^lory that he had established for the first time in an 
Indian University, a department for the development 
and encouragement of research in all branches of 
learning,’^ But perhaps the most remarkable tri])ute 
to the organizing genius and constructive statesman- 
ship of Asutosh as a builder and reformer in the realm 
of intellectual regenaration and of educational pro- 
gress of his country is this that distant Universities 
in foreign lands have began to follow his lead tind 
imitate his exani])le. Let us again {]uote from Dr. 
Haman who has seen most of the well-known Univer- 
sities of the world. Said Dr. Raman, at a meeting of 
the Council of P(xst-(n'adiuite Teaching in Science, 
... few days ago I came to know that forcigii 
Universities have not been slow to imitate tlie 
example set by the Ualcutta .University in this 
respect ; the University of Toronto in Canada has 
adopted .an organization substantially similiar to 
that which now exists at Calcutta for the eneour- 
I gemen t o f Pos t-( 1 rad ii: i le Stud ies. As you a 1 1 kiK > w 
Toronto has one of the largest and most iiiijiortanL 
, Universities of Canada and it is no sm.all eoni])!!- 
ment to the originality of Sir Asutosh, that other 
countries should follow the example set here.'^ 

Pew people realize the magnitude and significance 
of his singular achievements and his solid labours in 
tho gre.at n.'ition-building, nation-lifting department 
^>i education, in the domain of educational reform and 
intellectual progress. Long before the famous 
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Icclaration by the British (Tovcrnment in Ivngland of 
ilu‘ aim of their policy towards India — ' he policy of 
Tuaking India a self-governing partner in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations -long before the Ideal ol 
a free, and self-sui)porting India having an honouretl 
nlacc in the comity of nations was accepted and 
worked up to In’ all the politicians in India, Asutosh 
■aboured for this consumniation in the intellectual 
sphere; who knows, when it will please God that 
India will take her place among the free nations of 
the world; but thanks to Asutosh’s statesmanshi]), 
his imagination and idealism, India has already been 
icconled an honoured place in the cultural and 
intelleetn il world, in the re])ublie of betters and 
Science. 

I'he goal ol' British policy is the establishment 
u' L,»df-goYeniment in India; a free self-contained, 
^elf-supporting and self-governing India is today the 
iec'.'pted ideal of all political j> irties and national 
ViM'liers .Old leaders; and Asiitosli did much to hasten 
I id herald this glorious da. y by making India, 
making Bengal, self contained, self-respecting and 
‘If-governing, to some extent — in the matter of the 
highest etlueational institution, where facilities exi--> 
■or highest studies and researches, and where high- 
■ st intellectual works are carried on, A free and 
“'eh-governing India can not, with propriety, alwciys 
iepend u[)on foreign lands and foreign Universities, 
k>r the education and training of her best and 
ablest intellect; she must herself — within her own 
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boarders — .uive this education and traininjj^ 
tleveloi) the best intellrcl and equip the ablest 
youths with necessary knowledjjje and cultinv 
These facilities, this training .and education are givei- 
by the Calcutta University, thanks to AsiitoslVv 
C01 IS tr active statesmanship and patriotic activitii s. 

X(n* are the immediate eonsecpienccs ofthe gn:!! 
impetus given by him to the nation-wide inDvenieiii. 
fo’- enlightenment and progress, less striking. hniiL*. 
diately after his .accession to power in our .aeademii. 
lite, all sections of the community, boys and ehildixi: 
of all stations of life, even from the lowest strat.i ui 
society docked to tlie scliools and colleges and waa. 
In'ought under tlic cnliYcning iiilliicnce of the* Univei 
sitv; the rural classes, eternally following their aiKa.- 
tral avocations, left the beaten trad, and sent ilui. 
children to schools and some of them to tlie collegr. 
And the pursuit of this course ‘of action ])y all chaise.' 
(d' the population is Iraught with great and monu ni 
ous coiisetpiences. It lias disturbed the 
Contentment of millions, and signs are visible .ananni 
of stirrings of a new life, the clash of new ideals ai!<» 
eonllicts of new ideas with many, old and woi n ur 
onesj this new spirit and the new induenee 
education and |)rogress— infused by Asutosh -li.iv^. 
penetrated into the inner deptlis of our social oisl 
dr)mestic life and has not left untouclied, even ihr 
k;ir sex. ‘'fhe adoption of academic ambition' 
eloquently says the University Commission in tlieii 
Kei)ort even by a small portion of the eultivat hiL: 
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classes is an event of great moment in the social 
history of Bengal j it may be the herjild of a social 
revolution.” This * social revolution ’ may be n, (Vir 
off reality — l)eyond the range of the practical. Hut 
there is no denying the fact that the great movement 
for enlightenment and progress —which Asntosh 
struggled all his life to further and help forward 
from his place in the University — has come to stay 
and has taken deei) roots in the soil. 

Apart from the intrinsic and historic value of the 
actual reforms and expansions juid innovations tluii 
he carried out, Asutosh^s labours and his works in 
the University have another and a very momentou-; 
aspect which is often overlooked. In all his activi- 
ties and his achievements^ in all his strivings and 
sacrifices, if there is any thing tli.at stands out more 
prot linen tiy than others it i^ his fidelity to the lofty 
Idc il, hi< constancy to high princi])les, that have 
l)cen acceplcd ly advanced spirits and have 
heci. goveriiMig academic life and thought all the 
world I'VC. . Before the Indian Universities Act 
came into f.rce, its author — the brilliant pro-consul, 
land Ciirzon —tlius conceived the highest Ide.al for 
the University ; ‘‘...It \^the Ideal University) ouglit 
to be a ])!acc where all knowledge is taught by the 
best teachers to all who seek to aeiiuire it, where 
all knowledge so taught is turned to good purpose • 
and its boundaries are receiving constant expansion. 
If I may borrow a metaphor from ])olitics. there 
is no scientific frontier to the domain of knowledge 
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... where the j^overnint? body of the University 
shall be irnided by expert advice and teachers 
will have real influence upon teachin*^; where th^* 
courses of stutly shall be framed for the deYelo])nicnt 
not of t!ie facile autoniatum but of the thoughtful 
mind..." But it is one thin*^ to ])reacli a lofty ideali- 
sm and another, to practise it ; it is one thine^ lo 
cone(..*ive, and wax eloquent over, a hij^h Ideal roid 
quite a dilTerent tiling to worlc up to it. And 
Asutosh upon wIkmii devolved the tcii^antic task 
of rer>rmin!Mj and revolutionizinLi' the life and 
workiiuj; of tlie University under the new Act, 
conceived the hijjjhest Ideal ,and never swerved 
from, but followed in storm and stress, the j)ath 
chalked out, in its lii^ht. ^Ut is the duty of the Uni- 
versity ’’ he observed in 11)22, "to jjjather from tiu* 
persistent past, where t’aere are no de.ad, and em'oodv 
within, its walls the learninir of tlie world in livino 
exponents (d' schularsliip who shall maintain in 
Letters, and Science and Arts, the stand.ards of 
Trut’n Ciud Beauty and canons of criticism and 
taste. It is further incumbent iq)oii the University 
to enlarge the boundaries of liuman leaniini^ .and 
t^ive ])owerful aid to the <ad vancement of learnini^ 
hy Lhe devclo])ment of creative eajxacity. A 
Universitv so designed lo the service of the nalion 
can notb? restricte I to a narrow or chosen te/ichiiig. 

To my mind the University is a great 
storehouse of learning, a great laboratory for train- 
ing ;is '.veil of men of Ihouglit as of men of action. 
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. It has been our ambition to bring the University 
in intimate touch with the Nation, because of the 
siipreme part it must play in national consciousness’’. 

As he conceived and worked up to this lofty 
Ideal, he stood up 'four S({uarc' and fouglit sternly 
;iiul resolutely hjr the high principles at once e.'Seu- 
tial ami sacred to ail true progress and greatness in 
academic life and thought. And never was he greater, 
never did he soar to loftier planes than, when in the 
most critical h(>ur in the history of academic Ireedom 
arai deveiopnient in our country, he sttjod “unre.-erv- 
td<y i>y thed( etriiie that if education l.e our j^olicv as 
a nation, let it not I e (jur polities, that Irecdt in is its 
lile-li (:• d, the e( ndition of its growth and the i-rei'et 
(d its success.'' IIa])]»ily, no matter however su tuly 
he might have been opposed, no matter liowever 
d.esi.erale.'y he might have fought for this noble ideal 
aiio tliese high prinei])les, he was in excelleiii eoni- 
pa ay ; the Ideal and the ])riiiciples he uplRad are 
accepted b}' the thought leaders, all over the world. 
Si r »h C. Hose also siJoke feelingly in this strain, np- 
ho.iling tlie high Ideal, in his recent Adiliess lo the 
Cuiiv<R'a tion of Nagpur UniYer^ity, ‘'Ti\e highest 
InncLii .n of a University is the ad vancemeiU of fi'om 
Uers(u knowledge {or the common benefit of lumiaii- 
dy../’ “The University'’ saitl Lord Haldane (in a 
ririking Address) than whom llieve is no higher 
authority in matters educational, 'is a place of 
research, where the new and necessary knowledge is 
to Ic developed. It is a place of training where 
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the exponents of that knowledge —men who seek 
authority based on it — are to be matured and 
reeeivc their spiritual l)aptism.-- -Freedom and 
Development are the breath of its nostrils and 
it e<an reeognise no authority exeept that 
which rests on the right of Truth to eoniniaml 
olK'dience--'^ 

As we liave already said^ Asutosh’s wrn'ks ami 
achievements in the donriin of education'll ad vane.* 
meat in ly be viewed from different si indpoints ; hiv 
tln%)wing open of the Ikiod-gates of Knowledm 
and Culture, his widening of the doors of Ifo 
‘ i Inia inater^ has an important liearing on ll)< 
present and futuie liisiory of Ids eountry. It 
the uiiique jirivilege »)f tlie I 'ni ver.-ities In hr 

advanced countries of the world to sur^ply 
only the advanced spirits but also the standard 
i>.;arers in the cause of Progress and 'rrnth \n 
rvei'y sjdiere of liuinan activities and thought ; hin 
in India, the 1 hiiversities 'made in the doll fae’orv 
.! the biire.'ineracy', were wont to move m ilie 
n.irnnv anti sterile grtioves ; it was reservet! lor 
Asiilosii, (to use 'f.^gore’s inimitable words agaie} 
not only to ]\'ive ‘ heroically tought 'against heavy 
odds for winning Ireetlt^m for tnir education " ant 
'I Iso to have performed *'the iniraele of introdueiiig 
a living heai t into the steel framework’- and tluH 
oi 1 Ihiiversity, under the leadership and inspira 
‘vn of Ashutosh — living or dead — has been 
making up the lee- way in the intellectual aiitl 
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niliii'iil r iCL' started all over the world by foreiicn 
ri]iversitie>. And it is the ever increasiuj^ strcnnis of 
v(MinL^rnen trained or turned out by the University 
are wor'dni^, and aec.'leratinij; the inarch of the 
.11, rvenients of proL^ress and freedom in everv diree- 
; it is from the ranks of these youn<;;nien, call 
' iir ra whatever you will, it is from these that the 
;eh-])earrrs of ]):)litical freed'nu or social emancipa- 
'.I'i’i or the many ministering auL^els of sufferint^ 
'iiae.anity have eoiiK* forward and will come forward 
a !lie (lays and years to come ; at tlie psycliolouieal 
'Menls in tlie country’s history, in hours of 
• oot trials and tribulations, ii is these younjj; 
.neii have rallied round the banner oi Surendra 

X.'itli, (if Uandlii, of Cliittaranjan and Profulla 
•Jitniidva and have courted iintolrl iLardshijis and 
i'rivaU.(/ns ; it is aufiin thcM* youni^ men with an 
Mihvranee of eneri»y and an abnmianee of idealism, 

\ lio e.in — as has been recently pv»inted by the L^reat- 
st lieln:: master .in lleiii^alee fictit^n — lay down, 
aid ]ia\a‘ aetually laid down their lives f>r the sake 
1 an idea, on the .altar of the Ideal. 

fids liberation from the fetters of iivnoranee and 
•I’perslition, this elev.ation to hiLxher planes of cul- 
■ nre and idealism, this awakeniiiL^ of tin* nation's 
^ollthfnl maidiood into a new life aiul thoiu^ht for 
vhieh .\siitosh worked— as f/w individuals have 
in India — have a w.irld-sij^iufieance. Today 
’ ‘ie world is tottering, stumbling and iileeding under 
Uie eluiriot-whccls of its masters — groaning under 
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the iron heels of its ciders ; today world-youth - 
is awake and active and anxious to wrest from i lu. 
falteriti}^ hands of its elders the reins ; there is 
world- wide youth-inovemenl, youth-assertiv>ii^ 
voutb-awakening. As Dr. Brojendra Nath Seal said, 
the other day), in a proi.'hetic strain, ‘the cult of ilu 
world is the cult of ae youth ■ youth is Ilu 
saviour of the workl/ Not only in the \V(.n; 
and America, hut also in ivussia and Turkey^ i; 
kyo'ypt and Bersia, in (’hiu.i and Japan, the i' 

awake and out to wrest IVoin the I'ldeehleil Lpa'; 
of the old, the 'hv'iuner v)f BroLi'ress and d'ruih. Sli.iii 
India, sliall Ikaia'a! kil: hehind in ihis a wakeni:; .i- 
youths of uhe world — India, which, before tiie \a 
tlawn of civili'^ati. )ns and birth of liisLo *s', h a!r,. 
‘dioiy ii^'ht 1 offsprinn; of heaven, eternal, eoeierr.; i 
Asulosh said. b\oh and an ejiipliatie hio' it 
l'ro!]i his place a.t the helm of affairs at Ins I'lnwr 
sity, he laboured and '-trugiiled and toiled ioi' liiv 
awaiwr.ina and uplift of the youth-spiriL in b;;!'.:!, 
fora waltun'.l and intellcctuii! regeneration (a id 
eouiUrv''s yonthiui manhood anal thus it was lii- 
proud privile.L^e as a retljrmer in the realm 
education to have worked, in his own eouulrv ibi 
the youth-movement of the world and thus to lia\a 
elevated, enlivened .and enrielicd his country's yoiia 
Avitli the spirit of the world-youth. 



CHAPTER IX. 


The Powerful Public Man. 

IfiM iii\i(iue. posilion in [nil»lii* lif(^ -His :)<*tiviti(s in llic lL“.iisl:il urc 
;in«M»ri(;l' fiircor ill lli»‘ ul(l I iiipcriiil lA“.Liis!iitivc (’ouiii'il — He r 

slcilll 111 JhiiliaiiK'nliiviMti l»iit no typical polili<‘i;ni, hi^ ^liriwd ^uspi 
cion of an ‘ iiiKMili.nliIcned ’ denioci-in'v — llisslron.c: views on tbi 
p!;ie('. t lie ri:;}i(s and fiiri.*tion'> of the I nivcr-^il.y in tlie body politic, 
— ! le imif()?-inly upheld iln* annid democratic iloet line of Xapoieai. 
— ills LMOphalic \ iews on tin <iiuslion ol stnd.mis and itolities- 'Hie 
eoiilliel iif Ills o’pinion-, Ids policy ami Ills actions w ilh lh()><‘ of 
Maliatnni (Jandhi and Her-habandhn Ha-, the call of the leaders of 
t 111 ' Von-eo-opi'ral ion MoVv nnmt to l>oy<‘ul( edmational instilinien- 
in loin-ii wiili the ( ioVva rmunt. ilie >Iih1ciils‘ response and AsuP'-;ii‘> 
liDid-Iaiid in liJcrmal — 'Hi • Iwti -tc.ndpoini- and |io’dcicK.. jji csiii iai. 
of ilu'ir n'spcr; i\ cnii-cepiencc their piaiOi -al worth and niora’i 
c.\ct il -iiee-. 

‘ riic most powerful ])nl)lic character ia India’, 
Asutosh was naturally aiiiom4 tiic inosi jircdoiui- 
nant and pre-eminent puldie men of his eomr.rv, but 
this pre-eminenee ^-tands on a diuereni hiotim;- fixim 
tliat rd' any one of his eompalri«>l:. ; for milike them, 
Asutosh worked f»raiul won his unii{iie i))sitioii iu 
pulilic life — in a sphere other than polities which, 
ntiiot tunateiy, absorb almost ail our activities atul 
eiieri^ies and attract most of our able .and active 
men. No doubt as a prominent |)ul>lie man he shone 
as much in the Senate as on the lloor of the Leois- 
lative Couneil; lienee in his early days, the fame of llie 
politician in Council Cliamber was etpial to tla 
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ascendancy of the educationist, and though his ele- 
vation to the Bench put an end to the activities of 
the public man in the political sidiero, Asutosh^-i 
varied interests and unparalleled versatility, his 
nionicntoiis tibours and singular achievements in 
the domain of educational expansions rind inlellee- 
tual regeneration, reacted upon, and inlluenced, 
every department of our public life. As [.ord Lyll- vn 
el(Mjuently said, ‘‘Sir Asutosh Mookerjee w.as the 
most striking and re|)resenta tive Bengali of his tlin-*. 
The versatility of intellect aiul variety ofliis inte^e^ts 
v.'cre '^o great that there is scarcely any de])artinent 
of the public life of this province which has not hern 
left the ])oorer by his death. 

It is almost a truism ti> say that it v\'as not Ins 
labours in the S’phere of politics — In.it in the r^ alni ^ f 
educational exi^ansion and ])rogress — that really 
established AstUosh as tlie ‘niost powerful pnbliir 
eliaraeter in India’; in )iis matur(‘ active life, he was 
a-.'ver in the jioiitical aren.i but was. fora brief peri» .-.1, 
in t lie legislature; as the represeataii ve of the 
Calcutta Cniversitv in the I’engal lA‘gis1a live Council, 
Asutosh very iiuickly made his ])resx nee fell. Whea 
tiie Calcutta Mnaici[)a': Bill — the notorioiis Maeken/ac 
Act — wa.T oil the legisk'itive ajivil, he took a |)romiiicnt 
o.!rt in eritici-.iag the reaetiouarv Bill and voicing 
]mblic o])inion r.gainst it. llis contribution to the 
deliate on the floor of the House impressed the (Tovern- 
meaf consid<-rably and he was, as we have already 
sf.’cn, nominated to the newly constitnted Corjioration 
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)(■ Calcutta and remained a Commissioner thereof 
i\)V years. On his election to the Imperial Lc,<2;islative 
Jf>uncil, as Bengal Council’s representative, his 
lunvers oi' ex])ression and of criticism, the clarity 

r. rius judgment and the breadth of his outlook, his 

discernment of good features in an ostensively 
! al measure, his forensic elocpience and his su])erh 
l- ])ating f.ieulties made him a tormidablc opponent 
)! t he 'Preasury iVnehes and n powerful factor to be 
CLekoned with ; his activities in i.he Legislature, not 
t-i speak ol' his association with the Corporation, 
•n irked liiin out as a rising politician, a prcjinineiit 
aiiblic man, a keen debator, an incisive speaker, a 
; >iirageoiH leadtu' and a faithful champion of the 
;!n!)lic opinion. 

And the Imperial Legislative Council of those 
la'S vras ikA* laxactly like its present, >>1* even its 
iiiim ’diva te suecvssor. Today, under the th)vern- 

ai. ni of India Act of IDlt), Indian Legislative 
\"-e’n])ly is a di.eided improvement, out of all recog- 
a'-ion, up(m the old C<»u!ieil in the slreiigtli of 
rit etive and iioii-ollieial element and in the matter 
)t eompo.sition, and <)f constitution. 'Phe old Council 
hi’fore the Morlev-MiiUo Act, was \vorsc than a 
'ai ded sliaan', with its ollicial block, convened as it 
was from time to time, to register the decrees of an 
anri'prescntativc alien ILxecutive and invest them 
with the mockery of a legislative sanction. 

Any one who has no aei plain taiice with the 
dreary proceedings of our legislature of the period, 
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will have little idea as tt) what the task and positioi 
the few patriotie Indian pulilie men were therein, 
But now two deeades have rolled by ; another 
generation has s])rung ip) ; looking l)aek from the 
high pedestal of our present day eonditioiis oii< 
cannot but be filled with admiration at tie 
manly stand, the tenacious light and the lieroie 
spirit of our lonely re])resciita Lives surrounded ay 
the official phlanax in the Council Cha.m )e! 
where our destinies were s<)nght to lie niou.ileil 
Dr. Kash Beliari o’hosh, the gr('att‘s1 Indian jurle.L. 
a most brilii.'LUl speaker and a towering, slrikiii:. 
personality, could readily be iniaglned to havi 
doored his big otlicial colleaguet- in < i\«‘ Couneii a' 
easily as a giant does a jiigniy. It can also i; 
imagined tiiat Mr. Crokha'e —than whom {’*\\ gr.'ii/: 
pr)liticians and deliators havv* arisen in onr inids' 
and who had devoted all his life 1) the i>o!i ie 
and ])u])lic adTairs »>f his cvnuit rv— srn aikl ‘‘ri..*! 
outshine the official luminaries. Ihd, for Asut 'i', 
a newcomer as lie was to the imj.’erki! i 'ou.ieii, 
to have dealt with the I'niversities Ihll in il'.e 
nifinncr he did, laying it bare in its defects, its 
faiM'eaching elTeets and its po.sMbilities was real!' 
worthy of a veteran parliamentarian 

As we have had oceasions to refer to, Asutosl 
grasijed the I’uiidanuMUals and potentialities of tin 
measure more ably than any other Indian ineinbei', 
a.o’hewr s able to visualize the future course ol 
progress and the future field of expansion ot lib 
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rilma rnatcM*'. ft was only for a very l)ricf period 
flint he was in the Imperial Council; the Univer- 
-ilies Bill was calculated to radically chaiij^e the 
Jinracter and constitution, ideal and function of 
ilic Universities; and it was most far-reachin«j in 
iis eftects, as it was nieniit to regulate and control, 
mould und restrict higher education; so it drove 
tlie country into a vortex of intense agitation. 
Hut AsutoslUs able handling of this controversial 
lucasurc, his mastery of the facts of his case, his 
ijrni grip of the principles involved and t.f the 
iulerests at slake, his sense of the actualities of 
the present ns well as of the ])otentialities of the 
uitr.rc*, entitle him to a equal share of credit and 
.iiore noth his great colleague — the late Mr. Ookhalc; 
!)ut his eUfvatioii to tlie Bench rung the curtain 
mi ‘lie career of the insing jiolitician and 
’ogi'lator. 

lieeouid, ns wa* have said, lay bai'c a com])li- 
ratc*d [)iece of legislation and sulijecl an intricate 
;)rol)lem, or a sulitle and ingenious scheme, to the 
M.'U'ch light of his enlightened criticism ; he could 
as easily see through a controversial measure; he 
Could elucidate and explain a far-reaching ami 
v'i;iuplex administrative pniposal or dwell, or enlarge, 
upon l.irgcr questions of policy and principles, in a 
very lucid manner; he was always able to deliver a 
ensiling invective against, or pass severe striciures 
c.pon^ ;i person; through his criticism of a retrograde 
uieasure was telling and impressive, to a degree, 
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rionc'-theJess could he discriminate between tlu 
jrood and bad elements of a mainly objectiomib] 
scheme or Bill, he would n‘-:e his g'reat forensiv- 
and diaU'Ctic il skill anrl his compelling el(K[ueiKv, 
as easily in support of his own pro])ositiun as ir 
condemning and demolishin.ijf that of his opponeni > 
a great lawyer aiul shrewd jiiilgc of men and 
things as he w.ls^ he always had a firm grasi 
of the basic principles and fundamentals underlyiiiL; 
an important Bill or a didieult ([uesi.iv)n of piihli*. 
interest; lastly, he would always be, on the look oui 
for, as he liad alw.ays had his eyes hxefl ui)on, llu 
oi)l)ortuiiity — tlie opportunity of defence .anti ol 
attack, of work and action, of learning and thinking, 
he woidd seize it .anti turn it good acconni 
as soon as it woidd jiresent itself; h(‘ would 
seldom let a favourable chance slip through n.- 
fingers. 

Like .a shrewd ii.avig.ator, it w.as his W‘mi[ 
to watch the we.ather and examine t lie .itmos]jhei e, 
before emb.arking on his voy.agc; and like aai expe 
ricneed general that he was, who h,ad been in du 
thick of the hglit man^^ .a time and had \\'t)u lu- 
wars first in his brain, then in the held, he wt)uld 
gather up his forces, e.ilcula.te his strength, lak-. 
hold of every strategic point and wait for llu 
opportune moment to give his formidable adver.sai ; 
the expected battle; soiiietime.s it so happened llm' 
no ([uarter was given, and ll.ank movemenis 
frontal .attacks as well as blows at the iiio.st 
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vulnerable i)()iiits, wcm'c e({Ually good ; these ipuL 
lilies ol’ rare parliameutarx' leadership he poss- 
essed, and used to the lull wlieii neeessitv 
an>se, in the course of his lifeloni^ activities in tlie 
I'liiversity. 

For all his elociiienee and aeti\ities in the 
|,e-^isinture he was not, by nature and tempera 
meat, a politician in the narrower and in th«. 
j)resent dny aceei)tati()!i of the term • he never 
dabbled in polities - exeej)l onee or tvviee in his 
student days ; nor was he, by any means, a hero 
ol a hundred platfromsj the fact was he never took 
any ])r()niinent part in any political aiT^itatiom 
Whatever his views and opinions miglit have been 
on the burniin4 (luestions of the day, on the broader 
polilie.il issues, on the more ])aramonnt i)olieics 
and liie abiding principles nnderlyinj^ the actions 
and mission of the rulers of the land, whatevei 
iiiieht have been his actual feelin^^s on the 
various situations that cropi)ed u]) and developed 
b.'oui time to time, he was \)reeluded, by his olVicial 
i'o^ilion, to make them public, so we will leave 
linn where he waS; and it is best not to identify 
Iran exclusively with any particular party or pro- 
eaainme ; but it can be said and said without fear oi 
'-oiiLraflietion t hat his heart was always with the 
nation, if iu)t his head; he felt as keenly as the 
most ardent and emotional patru)t, and even een- 
'b nmed emphatically, the humiliating conditions, the 
-itmosphere of unnatural inferiority— that his 
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countrymen smarted under ^ his sensitive soul, his 
majestic nature, his independent spirit — his whole 
])ers()nality- rebelled at the manner in which some of 
the vital needs, some of the supreme interests of his 
einintry — as for instance, proper facilities and encour- 
agements of higher studies and reseai'ches and the 
educational progress in general — were ministered to 
])y the rulers of our land, the custodians of 
pu))lic fund, as he aptly termed them. But it may 
be conceded — it is even clear — he harl a deep respect 
for e .vablished order of things, for estable^hecl 
and enduring institutions such as the llniversitv; 
one may go further and say he cared a good deal 
lor the much talked of, much abused, mucli 
Jiiisunderstood things — Law and order; he had, 
indeed not a little regard for law and order, in uhe 
true sense of the words-, but not so much, perhaps, for 
the so-called laws which constitute the glorilied 
decrees of an irrcsponsi))le executive, ]jlaced on tlie 
Statute Book in the tectli of popular opposition, 
which, moreover, are the negation of all sacred laws 
and violate the fundamental principles of equity and 
fairness, justice and liberty- — he was too great a 
jurisL, too learned a legislator, tof) eminent a citizen 
to have any great and real regard for these ‘lawless 
laws.’ But the fact remains,- he left politics severely 
alone, he had a shrewd suspicion of the undeveloped 
democracy — a democracy, without adequate educa- 
tion and culture, without a due sense of responsibi- 
lity^ and he meant to combat the evils, the 
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oiriiicious trends and tendencies, the manifold 
1 Liigcrs and difficulties of a democracy, 'uncnlij^lit 
oned and uninformed*, hy a widespread diffusion of 
i libenil and liighcr education he believed,— and hr 
tried to act accord in i^ly — that ‘weaknesses of demo- 
er ley arc the opportunities of education.’ 

Asutosh held very stron.c: views on the ]dace and 
tia?e!:ion of University in thidK)dy politic; his opinion 
the relation of University to the democracy — or 
the newly voiced claim of the latter in India to 
!)Mve effective control in the affairs of the former — 
was also very pronounced, llis views and opinions 
)ji these (jucstions were, no doubt, coloured and 
’Douldcd by the current eontr(>versies and conlliets 
that raged round the (piestioii; it is true also that 
! lie fury and vehemence of these controversies— the 
>l)stir.acy and obduracy of the high officials who 
’^ ere the masters of the situation as they were the 
-M-todians of the public fund —stiffened his attitude 
and lent cvdoiir to his views ; but it can be safely 
issertcd that in the main, his views rei)resented the 
■ntits of his own mature judgments— the results ol 
jnolonged and profound thinking j as he felt 
^> rongly on these momentous (piestions. he expressed 
'linisclf also strongly ; let tis (^uote from his inimi- 
*'d)le and well-known speech at Lucknow University 
uiioii^ i yield to none in this hall,^’ declared 
Vsutosh, in my fervent admiration of democ- 
nicy and democratic institutions j at the same 
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time 1 realize the weaknesses and danjjjers of 
democracy. When a democracy impcrioiislv 
demands control over the University^ I answer 
without hesitation, ‘pause my friends ; your claim 
will be admissible when democracy ••• is transformed 
into an intellectual atistocracy. What is the Univer- 
sity ? It is the crown of our national edifice No- 
Uni versity man will seriously suggest that we should 
hand over the control of the University to a 
democracy which has not come under the inlhieiice, 
much less realized the value^ of the highest idea's 
nf education in the life of the nation. lle'-ievc 
me, it is the function of the University to raise 
the nation, to guide the nation, to elevate tin* 
leaders of the democracy, not to be guided by them •• 
The truth is that there is no guarantee that a Conn- 
eillor or that even ii Minister is in any manner lit tc 
exercise contrt)! over tlie administration of a Uaiver- 
sity ••• the Minister is a creature of party poiitks. 
Hvenifhe be, when left to himself, inclined to beliavr 
a.s an enlightened man, he is bound to guide liiinseli 


True it WHS that in IJeuiijd, the Minis(t;r of Eduoiliuii nm! 
li‘^isl:iturs and souie of thi* hii;licst oflicials weru lirnily iaii.i;ul 
against Jiiin when ho de.sp<*ratcly ujkI heroically oi>i)oswJ olllciui jm s - 
auro and interference in (he iiinited uuloiiomy.of iho Ihiiversil}, ba! 
the fear of outside intLM’feroiice from the le^ishiture gained ; 
and it was mainly with a view to eliminate the iiiHiicnoi of 
Itolitical and party considerations and the chances of omsido 
interference that the Railway Budget was separated from the 
general Budget and in Bengal the annual State ^contribution to the 
Dacca University was fixed by a Statutory Act. 
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],y the inclination of the party he has the privilege 
to represent.” We will only add here that Asutosh 
was on firm ground ; for, enlightened opinion and 
advanced thought in Europe as well as the traditions 
()1 his own country were on his side. In the days of 
ileparted glory in Indhi, in the distant past— in the 
long centuries that i)receded her subjection — 
when were produced those immortal works in the 
various dcunains of human thought and activity, the 
preceptors and teachers reigned supreme in their own 
sphere and even extended their way to, though they 
were' ill many cases supported by, the Kings and 
the Ministers. The preceptors and teachers, the 
thinkers and i)hiloso])hers^ were left free to evolve 
India’s systems and ideals of education and work 
them to the iierennial welfare of their people, 
hi the western countries also, the teachers and 
educationists are not disturbed in their tasks and 
the picvailing system of education does not suffer 
Ifom undue and unseemly interference from the execu- 
tive or the legislature. As Asutosh aptly said,---”We 
have yet to learn that the British House of Commons 
its solemnly to discuss the details of University 
administration in Leeds, Manchester or Sheffield.’' 
hut he never meant to place the University on 
a pedestal of its own— cut off from the life of the 
community; he always tried to ‘bring the University 
into intimate touch with the nation* — he main- 
tained that his ‘alma mater’ is a mere 'hand maid^ to 
^he greater and parental divinity^— his motherland. 
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It is no doubt true that he was most stu])l)()rn 
and tenacious in his opposition to the organued aiul 
protracted attempt of a group of politicians and 
legislators —among whom were included the higlusl 
in the land — to bring the University under thr 
control of the Government and Legislature. And 
during the latter period of his second Vice-Chan- 
cellorship, he devoted most of liis energies and 
his great intellectual i)owers, his pretty super 
humjin capacities and resourcefulness to the e.iusr 
of the freedom of his *alma mater’ from ‘dcmoeralie^ 
interference and he greatly overworked himself to 
make his University independent of Vvery risr 
and fair in the political barometer. JUit in jusLioi 
to him) it must i^e said that throughout his life, he 
was the greatest uidiolder of the most far-reacliinir 
and the magnilicent democratic doctrine of Nai)uU‘()n 
that in every society there must be scope for talent. 
As he was never a pettifogging politician playin.i; 
to the gallery, he never made a fuss of this nirigni- 
lieent doctrine but worked for it, translated it into 
action throughout his active life - of course, within 
his own limited si)here — within the University. At 
the very heginning of his career as Vice-Clianeellor, 
he declared....*^ No University can rightly be regnrdeil 
as fuihlling the ])urpose of its existence unless it 
enal)les intellectual J.•ower^, whenever detected, h' 
exurcise its highest functions.^' And he clung and 
held fast to this noble doctrine all his active lilc; 
as the head or the most inlluential member ol the 
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iP'catcst University in India, he followed it with 
titiswerving loyalty and the result today is that 
(jiiite a gallary of brilliant scholars and savants, 
scientists and literary men are provided in and 
ay the University — men who, by the exercise of 
their intellect, have shed lustre upon their 
‘alma mater’ and their motherland. 

But he was firmly opposed and vigourously 
resisted, the ])rev<ailing tendencies of the poi)ular 
upheaval, the whirlwind agitation that were meant 
to blow away the well-established educational 
institutions^ th.at tended to sweep the impres- 
sionable and ctithusiastic students off their natural 
ivoeations; in particular, he strongly and stoutly 
iougiit the adtaeks and onslaughts that were 
launched upon his own 'tilma mater^ built i)y 
his genius and life-lotig exertions; and he had the 
salislaeticm of saving it from the tremendous blow 
flirecled cUgainst it by the leaders of the Non-coopera- 
lion Movement, More than onee he gave foreeful 
expression to his strong views on this (jiiestioii; In* 
'.•m])hatieally declared that the first and foreniosi 
duty of the students is to attend to his studies, to 
levelop his character and intelligence and to gain, 
edueation and culture; in short, to mind his own 
liarticular business and not take an active and any 
large jiart in political agitation; he must not be 
iossed over hither and thither by the fluctuating ten- 
deueies in the political world; he must not be bl€wn 
‘»il his feet by every disturbance in the political atmos- 
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pherc; he must not Ik: blindly wedded to every pre. 
vailing political doctrine in the fiishionable society, 
he must think for himself and try to subject all ideas 
and formulas to an intelligent intellectual analysis, to 
the search light of a calm and dispassionate judg- 
ment, and to the lire of his cf)nscience. Let him 
study politics, follow political events closely^ if he 
liked i but he should, he must, learn to form his own 
oiiinion, and not borrow it from others as co|)yl)ook 
maxims; and so long as he was engaged in the sacred 
avocation of the student, he must not bury himseH 
in political agitation; or in the perilous (piick- 
sands of politics -especially in a suliject country 
like ours — he would be totallj^ lost, as his clia reader, 
his intelligence and his i*easoning faculties 
were 3''Ct to be developed ; and there fire maii}^ 
sources of danger to be shunned ; so the advice, 
the company and care of the iruardians and 
teachers are essentuilly and constantly nee ‘ssary. 
But these views of \sutosh came into direct coidlicL 
with those of the great leaders of the Xon co-ojicra- 
tion Movement — Mahatma (landhi, Deshabandhu 
Chittaranjan and others. It was indeed, an irony 
of fate, for India, th*at these ardent ])atri()ts, these 
selflevss workers, these leaders of thoughts should he 
in different and opposite cami)s, inspireil as they were 
by the same ultimate objective, find urged l)y the 
same ultimate ideal ; and this renders the task of 
asse^ing the coinjiarativc value find merit of the 
respective standpoints and respective courses of 
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iction, all the more difficult and certainly the 
Jifliculty is exceedingly heightened by the fact that 
bi‘th Asutosh, and Mahatmaji and Deshabandhu 
had the supreme interests of their country at their 
heart ; and they had a hrm ground to take their 
rcH])eetive stands upon ; they had, moreover, ample 
and weighty reasons to support their policy and 
iheir programmes. 

As is well-known, among the live-fold boycott 
propose{l by Alaliatma (landhi, the boycott of the 
edticational institutions connected with, controlled or 
aided by the Government, formed an important item- 
l)esha]}andhu C. R. Das — the accredited leader and 
apostle of the Non-co-operation jVb)Yement in Dengal 
—directed his assaults upon the educational institu- 
tions controlled b}" the Calcutta University — which, 
1.11 its turn, was established by and is in constant 
touch with, the ‘Satanic* Government. The Govern- 
ment^ moreover, exercises a good deal of control 
over, and a large influence in the atfairs of, thclndi.an 
•hiiversities — special!}' the Calcutta University — 
which were, some of them at any rate, looked upon 
IS something in the nature of Government strong- 
holds and Government preserves, so if the Uni- 
versities and the constituent and afliliated 
institutions were boycotted, a powerful Idow 
would have been dealt to the Government, and its 
prestige would have also been considerably lowered 
in the popular estimation • and even the seyerest 
rritics of the Movement will hardly deny that ground 
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was bcinoj amply prepared for — as various foras 
were steadily workhij' to bring about — the trcmeiv 
clous popular upheaval, that blowed all over tlu 
country- the whole Indian community was pm 
foundly stirred and almost exasperated by the serir-^ 
of unparalleled events that took place in the political 
sphere — the events the magnitude and seriousness^ 
of which have scarcely been cc[ualled. Populn 
indignation rose to fever heat; popular ])assion . 
ran higli and the students —the most im[)res. 
sionable portions of the population — specially tla 
Ilengali students, the most einotional in hulij. 
rebelled against, tand were lashc'd into furious resent 
uient, by liie deliberate and liighhanded, slioekin;e 
aufl brutal acts of the authoritic‘s->aets, legisiri tive^ 
executive and administrative — which were perpe 
trated in Punjab and elsewhere, anil whieli 
rorm some i>f tlie very darkest chapters of lirilish 
ll'ule in India. In an atmosphere of gloom anil 
sorrow, an atmosphere, surcharged at the same 
time, with unprecedented popular excitement and 
indignation, the messcige of the Mahatma, aegiiireil 
an unreal, unearthh', and irresistible foree .anc’ 
magnificence. It wa« in this electrified atmospliere 
that the Xon co ()])cration Movement was launched h\ 
Mahatma (jandhi to secure Swaraj and remedy tlie 
multifarious ills that the nation was groaning under 
and bleeding from. The students, impulsive anil 
emotional in their nature, were easily carried away . 
and the clarion call of the leaders, the moving 
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elociuence, and the fervent appeal of Deshabandhu 
and his associates, met a ready response in the 
students community . they gave up their studies 
and came out of their colleges .and schools in 
hundreds and thousands. The leaders held that 
education of the boys and ^a^utlis of lacerated 
and down- trodden nation could wait but Swaraj, the 
sovereign remedy of all its ills, the panacea of the 
thousand .and one evils could not : the boycott of 
the (Vovernmcnt-controlled .and Government-aided 
e(liie.ation,al institutions and the adoption by the 
student poi)ulation of active national service and 
iiation.al cause, were in their opinion, conducive to 
tlie attainment, and necessary for the struggle, of 
Swaraj S(.) the student population, they held, should 
be induced to Icfive the Schools and Colleges tainted 
with Government conneelion, and harnessed to the 
Chantry’s supreme cause of winning freedom. After 
Liir I'irst flashes of exciteni.*nt had spent thcnisclYCs, 
]){)])Ld.ar enthusiasm eoole<l down ; various factors 
were .active to In'ing about a change in the 
electriiied .atmosphere and Asutosh who, as has been 
referred to, resolutely stuck to his post at the helm ol 
affairs in the Calcutta University, had the s.atisfac- 
l ion of seeing his Alma Mater once more, and more 
firmly enthroned in the hearts of his ])coi)lcj his sober 
views prevailed and the students returned to their 
iblds. 

He is a bold man indeed who would take upon 
himself to brush aside one or other of the standpoints. 
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without sufficiently weighing and assessing the com- 
parative merits of the two different and opjx)site 
points of vciw, of the two policies and conllicting 
courses of action; in fine, much can be said on both 
sideS; or rather Asutosh and Deshabandhu were 
both right — so far as they went ; theirs were 
jiossibly different paths leading, ultimately, to 
the same goal; but the path chalked out by 
Asutosh was the nortmil one. easier of the two — it 
was a steady, slow but a practical course; while the 
one advocated by Mahatlna and Deshabandhu, hatl 
the sensational and dramatic in a large degree, 
attractive and easy at the first tind initial stage, 
bat was extremely dilHcuit and distressing at 
the next ones, entailing a world of sacrifice and 
hiirdship. Asutosh was profoundl}" anxious-— as 
anxious as any one else — to advance the cause of 
the freedom and prosperity of his motherland, it was 
with this end in view that he turned (.)ut hundreds 
and thousands of educated youths who, intoxicareil 
witli the love of freedom and burning with cnlighiencd 
patriotism, would unfurl the banner of knowledge 
and culture and freedom throughout the length 
and breadth of the land* he was determined to bring 
the University into the intimate touch with the life 
of his people; he was eager to guide the University to 
take its pro]X‘r place and its adcc[uate share in the 
service of the nation to play' the supreme part *• 
ill national consciousness, through its various 
departments of applied and pure Science, as well 
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ns of Arts and Letters ; he was ver)^ keen upon 
ttirniii" his Alma Mater into a centre of hii^he.st in- 
tellectual activities and thinking, and particularly 
into a great centre where higher studies and rescar- 
elies could be carried on into dim and distant period 
of unwritten and improperly written history of 
ancient India with a view to ])resent to the world 
and to her own people a ])icture of her bygone great- 
ness and glory and to point out the true and proper 
directions of natif)iml progress and national activities 
and thus help forw.ard the movement for her 
regeneration and resurrection; through his University, 
he was also lient upon I'aising the status of his 
country in the intellectual and cultural world, and 
wa ? determined to win it an honourable place in the 
repufdic of Letters and Science by means of the 
I’nir'crsity's intellectual activities and contribution 
to tl'.e forward march of Knowledge and Truth. And 
all these, it was his good fortune to see as aceom- 
])rished facts, in a large measure ; and all these 
gave a great im])etus to the freedom movement, 
by kindling a <etisc of self respect, and by rousing 
a self-conlidence and self-consciousness, in the minds 
:)f his countrymen. 

But it may perhaps be said without any the 
least disparagement, to the moral elevation of the 
leaders of the Non-co-operation Movement, tuat 
it was launched undoubtedly on slippery groinad ; 
true it Wfis that their ideals were lofty to a 
degree, and their ideas, great and glorious ; but this 
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part of their progrrimmc the^’^ could not bring to 
fruition ; their gain was temporar^^ to say the 
lca:^t, and in the long run. the boycott of Schools 
and Colleges failed ; for the vast majority of 
the class from \Yhich the students came had 
little of their moral equipinent and spritual eleva- 
tion ; so they could not. did not carr}" out this part 
of their programme ; the average memlier of the 
middle class (peo])le) is a practical man, cool and 
calculating and is more, much more, concerned with 
im.nediatc and concrete results th.'in ultimate objec- 
tive and ulterior gain, however high and nol)ie 
And when the great leaders, bade all their 
countrymen, young and old, rich and poor, 
hands off from the educational institutions — no 
matter whatever their value, their work, their 
ideals and their possibilities—simply for their 
distant or direct ermnection with the ‘salanie’ 
Govermeiit — tliey certainly, appealed more to the 
emotional than intellectual, more U) the seiitimtntal 
than j)ractiea.l, side of hiinian nature; lor they did 
not, or could not, make any grecat and .adeiiuate 
arrangements and provision for the edncaticm and 
enlightenment — on national lines — of hundreds and 
thousands of the students that left the existing 
institutions at their call ; they failed, it is no 
relleetion on their unique patriotism— as they 
were more destructive than constructive— in 
their activities; they had not established any 
national University that could rival or cast into 
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shade, the Calcutta University, and they branded 
the latter as the breeding ground of slave 
mentality ; but it was the definite object and 
supreme aim of the University - and of the 
education imparted under its auspices — as 
Asutosh, aptly put it ' to free the slave and 
vhen build the man^ j and if there was slave 
mentality abroad it was not exactly (j[uite 
proper that the University — which is the one 
institution that, stands for Progress and 
Truth, Knowledge and Culture, Learning and 
Scholarship,— should be singled out and penalized, 
instead of, being reformed and rejuvinated j the 
whole outward structure of the society, the very 
atmosphere of a subject country like ours, breed 
slave mentality, and the unnatural relations subsis- 
ting between the rulers and the ruled, one nation 
lording it over another, one people having every 
filing done for them by, another -the one cons- 
laiitly in exi)eetatioii of favours or irown from the 
other — all these generate slave. mentality. 

The remedy of this and other multifaridUs evils 
which it is the inevitable lot of a subject eoUntry to 
snlfer from, is not siin|)ly and solely wnat tlie politi- 
cians as well as the leaders of the Xon.co operation 
M(Aa'meut aimed at, and agitated for— political 
i)owersand ])olitical freedom j the remedy lies in what 
Asutosh and the Pniversity stood for - Progress and 
hanancipation in the broadest sense of the terms,— 
freedom not only from the political subjection but also 
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from religious fannticism, morbid social orthodoxy 
and moral degradation — ‘advancement of learning 
adding to the sumtotal of human knowledge, and 
contributing to the prosperit3r of the people. Let us 
however suppose that the Non-co-operation Move 
ment has fulfilled its object j it has succeeded in wrest- 
ing us some form of Self-Government from the not 
ovcrwilling hands of our rulers : but with the 
TJniversity atid the whole educc'itional S3^stem under 
it demolished and stopt functioning, and ceasing 
to supph', strengthen and enrich the materials and 
ingredients out of which will grow and struggle and 
rise, a vigorous and enlightened nation, the founda- 
tions as well as the superstructure of true and endur- 
ing Swaraj could not be built ; and with the chiel 
centres of intellectual activities and thought, study 
and researches destroy ed — centres, from which issue 
forth not only' a stream of educated youths anti 
enlightened manhootl l)ut also of ne\y' life and new 
light, Syvaraj or some form of Self (toverpinent yyaui 
in so dram itic a manner yvill hardl}^ endure for a 
considerable length of time j it will be dillicult to keep 
and save it from its enemies as well as its friends j for 
the su])ply of eniightened manhood of the nation — 
true strength and cement of real Syvaraj — yydll be 
stopped ; as Rome yvas not built in a day it would 
have taken long enough to establish on a firm founda- 
tion, the Swaraj tJniversit^r and its cduaitioiial 
system ; these latter in their turn, would surely 
have taken a long time to spread their blessings 
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far and wide and to have taken deep root in the soil, 
in the mean time, owini^ to the ravages of 
the Non-co-operation Movement, the golden seeds 
sown hy Asntosh and the golden harvest which 
was already in the process of being reaped 
woaUl have all ended in smoke ; and the nati(m 
would have undoubtedly st(K)d to lose, in the 
long run 

This is l)ut the praetieal side of the ques- 
tit)n j this is jndging the two policies and 
two courses c>f action )>y their calculated, actual 
and immediate results j and in the practical field, 
in the realm of the actual, Asutosh might l>c 
said to have come with flying colours ; he 
braved the storm, he vindicated his ideal and 
practievil results justified his bold action. Uut 
ihere is still, as always, another side, of the 
shiekl. On a higher and moral plane,* Asutosh, 
iia;., pe haps, to yield the palm to Mahatma 
and Jlcshabatidhu ; ap irt from the aetiuil C(mse- 
quence-. and thj sad breakdown of the Alovement, 
s|)v‘eia.lly, in its lioycott of the Government coniiee- 
ted edue;itional institutions and centres of learning 
and researches, there is something extremely maniy, 
something grand .and gioriou^, something, specta- 
cularly appealing and sublime in the very idea of the 
student';, the youthful intellegentia, the promising 
young intellectuals ot the laud, being harnessed to the 

^ Wv shall have more to say on this momentous question, in the 
t.sl. Cliapter. 
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greater cause of their coutltry^s political freedom; their 
presence in the vanguard of exacting service and sacri- 
fice in the forward march and direct action is a sight 
for Gods to sec — much like the youths of Italy fol- 
lowing the lead of Mazzini and Garibaldi, and those 
of France rallying round the banner of Revolution. 
Hut though, the great Mahatma reckoned without 
his host, though his idea was more ennobling than 
enduring and his ideal, too heavenly, too high to he 
really and easily caught hold of or stuck to, though 
his Movement required for its practical and definite 
success a unique moral elevation and mental disci [)- 
line, though the path that his message called 
his people to tread on, demanded the sacrifice 
of material prosperity and happiness, luxury 
and riches, fame and name, in short, most lhat 
makes life alluring to most men-^aiid it was too 
much for them— none the less was he, on a higher 
moral plane. His ideals and his message, shinning 
as they do, in their loftier gramlieur and heavenly 
glory, made the greatest impression in the world 
and appealed to the thonght-lcadcrs and advanced 
spirit of the peoples abroad — their very impracti- 
cability invests them with a sublime and suprenu* 
significance which seems to dim the lustre of Asu tosh's 
immediate victory and success. 



CHAPTER X. 
The Statesman. 


A subjocl. country is no traiiiinj;- ground ol’ sttitcgman — ^'Fhe dt'arth 
jf statesmen in India t>f (oday, due not to any inherent or constitu- 
tional defect, but to the i)oli1icaI sul)jection — Among tl^e soUlary 
niaiosrnen of India, Asutosli shone i>romij)cjitly — llis acliievemcnts 
and labours— llis statesmardike in<ight and wisdom, Ibe brcadlii 
.»!' Ilia vision and the clearness of his pers[)t‘etive — The i eniarkable 
nvord that he left, worthy of any slatesnian of the world — the most 
’ini)oriiint of his acta of statcsniansliip. 

Asti tosh had nothing of the pettifogging, com- 
promising, imposing, typical politieian in or out of 
;)f]icc| he had little of the time-serving, lond- 
mouthed, public man whose activities end in the 
begislature, in the press or on the platform ; 
!)ut he had the sure instincts of a seer, the 
makiiigs and the insight of a statesman, with 
ill the cardinal qualities of a born and 
tiiastcr ailministrator j few parliamentarians and 
]H)Iiticiaiis have, and have in such abnndanee, the 
instincts and ingredients of true statesmanship ; 
1(1 vents of statesman are, like angels’, few and 
iar between ; speci.ally in a country, under the 
yoke of a foreign power, - the reins of whose policy 
•11(1 G( 3 Yernment are controlled by an all-powerful 
lutocracy — where all the high and important 
dfices of state, not to speak of administrative 
i>osts, are monopolized by a foreign bureaucracy — 
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offices that are at once the training ground for, ami 
supply suitable opportunity of displaying, states- 
manship ; in such a ojuntry the real and actual 
statesman is bound to be conspicuous by his absenci-. 
For almost all the opportunities, avenues and van tag- 
grounds are closed to the children of the soil; so that 
even the born statesman must remain unnamed ^ 
and all his inl^nni finalities and acquired virtue' 
that might have made a glorious page in the histarv 
of a couiitr^q independent and democratic, musi 
be wasted for the lack of proper field and scope. 
AUisi this is the tragedy of a subject country, thi^ 
must be the penalty of her loss of freedom and 
liberty. And India, which has produced quite .i 
galaxy tif illustrious men in almost all the walks oi 
life, in almost all the departments of human 
activity and thought, India, today, can boast ol 
few, very few, great statesmen — not to spcfik of 
commanders and generals (we are however noi 
concerned with the latter) — not that, there is an 
inherent defect in the present day Indian charactei 
and constitution or any fundamental and deadly 
unsuitability in the soil; i(>r there have come in 
i>ur midst even in the prevailing state of political 
subjection, many ])rominent men whose scatesnian 
ship has received widespread recognition, but who 
had their, ^loble rage', the / genial current of their 
soul,' supressed by their sickening, dcadeuiug 
environment denying them proper field. But 
Asutosh was the exception that proves the rule ; he 
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lifid the exceptional good fortune to be able to out- 
class the race of obscure statesmen, actual .and poten- 
lijil. Born as he was with the essential elements of 
true and lofty statesmanship, he had these supreme 
natural gifts developed and ho displayed them to great 
advantage; it was given to him to fight every inch 
of ills ground by his sheer ability, perseverence and 
icn.acity till he won a vantage ground from which he 
was able; to give a good .account of his st.'itesmarivship 
in furtherance of his country's cause and in realiz.a- 
lioji ot his he.'irt^s ideal, 'fhe sweeping changes, the 
far-reaching reforms in the higher educational system, 
the unheard-of expansion of the functions of the 
University .and the bro.adening and heightening of its 
ideal that he made himself responsible for or a party 
to, the widespread diffusion of a higher and liberal 
educ.ation through the length and breadth of the 
land, the inauguration and working of the 
7ari. ns departments of highest studies and re- 
searches which, by dint of the brilliant works of the 
scholars and tciichcrs, bid fair to extend the 
hounds of knowledge and have actually made 
i profound impression in the cultural .and intellect- 
tial world affording suitable outlets to the 
iiterary faculties and scientific tendencies of the 
young intellectuals and giving a great impetus to 
the cause of education and enlightenment, freedom 
and progress — all these arc achievements that will 
certainly shed a lasting lustre upon any great 
iitatesman as a Minister of Education. Surely it is 
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not the high and exalted offices held by the prin. 
cipal ministers of State who, naturally enough, 
have in the hollow of their hands, the threads 
of public policy and all the initiative in a 
nation-wide programme but the great and funda- 
mental c[ualitics of true statesmanship that mark 
out a real statesman from a host of imposters and 
adventurers and narrow-minded politicians ; or all 
the incumbents of the high offices would have been 
statesman, irrespective of their worth or absence 
of worth. 

A statesman must rise above the noise and 
bustle of the present day polities and the din 
and dust of the current controversies ; he is not 
generally confounded or overpowered — in his mind 
at any rate— ])y the clash of the eonffieting interests 
or by the strifes of the contending parties of today j 
he is not solely guided by the present factors ; 
but 1)3" dint of his imagination and foresight, 
courage ami sagacity, he would take into his serious 
consideration the interests and needs of the unborn 
futxirity also and shape his ideals as well as his 
courses of action accordingl3". And Asutosh when 
he conceived his great Ideal and outlined his for- 
ward policy and progressive programme, which have 
scattered the forces of ignorance and prejudice and 
have brought the torch of knowledge and culture 
to a myriad homes, rich and poor, high and low — 
when he planned his b )ld scheme of reconstruction 
of the superstructure of the educational system 
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in Beng;al and thus effected a speedy transforma- 
tion of a mere examining body and dcgrcc-giving 
University into one of the greatest centres of 
intellectual activities and learning and scholarship 
and went on expanding its functions and 
ennolding its ideals, he had not had his gaze con- 
lined to the narrow limits of the circumstances of 
the day, his attention and his energies were not 
absorbed by the raging con tn) vers ies, immediate 
needs a.nd crying interests of the hour but true and 
far-sighted statesman as he was, his .angelic eyes and 
his gifted imagination pierced the veil that separates 
tomorrow from today ; and he i)robcd the unborn 
future,, visualized its pos;^i bill ties and realized in his 
mind the glory and greatness that could be and were 
.tcliicved in the years to come. 

At the dictates of true statesmanship which does 
.'.oL count too much upon immediate practical results 
nor is satislied with the prevailing moribund state 
of things, but would advance courageously and 
e.'iutiously, Asutosh left the beaten track of his prede- 
cessors j he set to translate his great policy of 
national progress and launched upon his great 
scheme of advancement of learning in its various 
stages and ramiheations. And no one can seriously 
ilispute the fact, that without being himself a great 
Minister or a responsible Official of State in the edu- 
cational field — rather labouring entirely under the 
constant disadvantages of a subordinate position 
and under the statutory and administrative control 
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of the powers that were, — Asutosh accom]:t>lished in 
his own life much more than the record o\ ^ all thi* 
contemporary Ministers and Members in c iharge of 
Education all over India, For, it is admitted d on all 
hands that no province^ no part of India ci nn boast 
of such rapid and enormous strides that Bent.gal has 
made in the realm of higher ediicatio n,:e in the 
domain of Letters and Science, thanks to the ; 
minded resolution, herculian energy and aV€) )ve all 
the sagacious statesmanship of Asutosh 

At an early age while he was ([uitc t >n the 
threshold of his career as an educational refoni'^er and 
as an educ itionist, he fought— as we have dklread^' 
seen -- very hard in the Senate for the introiHnction 
and recognition of his mother longue in the ciirri 
culam ; S[)ecially as the latter — Bengalee li ter lure - 
was recently enriched l)^'’ the brilliant works of various 
authors and i)oets ; no doubt he was bailled ^ on the 
occasion • Init it was with a rare flash ol^ imagi 
n.'itive insight — the characteristic (juality of Vvtytc ■ 
manship — that he realized in his mind the immense 
j)()ssibilities of Bengalee Language and Jviteratun 
and felt an imperative necessity of giving an iin.oetus 
to the development, growth and healthy rise of 
our vernaculars, he never lost sight of the im[>ortance 
of giving all possible encouragement to the 
cause of our own literature which afterwards 
ac([uired a world recognition and had chairs installed 
in Oxford, Ivondon, Berlin and at other Universitie 
of the world. With the unerring instincts of a 
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statesman he fully grasped the significant coin- 
cidence — and one might say, the invariable connec- 
lion — between the rise of a ])eople and the growth 
uiid enrichment of their vernacular ’net ween the 
widespread diffusion of education and culture 
iinong all sections of the ])opulation and a con- 
dderable heightening of the standard of their living 
,iiid broadening of their outlook on life and things 
; (('tween the encouragement of higher studies and 
popularization of researches and a general elevation 
f the people ; between intellectual ascendency and 
iiwakening of the (hjrmant sjnrit — in short between 
:lie march of education —specially higher education 
— in its various stages au/i a general amelioration 
the peoples* conditions 

Tie J loaded the country with an everinereasing 
sL:'( an of graduates and under-graduates, with a 
iev. !() fulfil his ambition to bring every home 
:ii Bengal, under the uidifting influence of 
‘ducatiun and enlightenment ; but with a long 
vision, which a real statesman can aspire to, he 
uilieii)ated the disastrous Ci)nse([ueiiees .and eiior- 
nious proportions of the growing unemployment 
and under-emplo^unent among the educated 
youths - he was quite alive to the keenness of the 
:)rcad problem and struggle for existence ahead ; 
Old like a constructive statesman as he was, 
he grasped the fundamental idea of Co-operative 
organization of the young (on the lines laid down 
hy Educational Colonics Association in 
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England), the possibilities of which Captain Petnve' 
came out to explore in India. Asutosh saw, Vi 
us quote from a recent article of the Cai^tnin 
‘‘ that the above organization might give 1k*v 
(India) a thoroughly good system of education-., 
solve the problem of middle class uncmployineiu, 
give India the very best system of industriri^ 
development”. 

Further than that, he saw that it would pm 
India ‘on the way to freedom\ lie founded a special 
department in the University and engaged Captain 
Petavel to study the problem instituting a thorough 
cn([uir3' into the subject and the lectures of Uaptaii 
Petavel as well maiu' pamphlets he sent Lhrougl: 
out the world to eminent men, renowned journal^ 
as well as to various Universities for their opiiiicjn. 
Fortified with authoritative and expert opinion, 
he headed the Alodern Co-oi)eratiYe Agricultural 
Association Ltd, formed to earr^" out the main idea 
of Captain PetavePs scheme and lectures- Lla 
idea, namel^r, that of forming the young into a 
co-operative productive organization and enabling 
them to be self-supporting by cultivation of the lain! 
in proper season. The part pla^’ed by Asuh^sh in 
this movement, is held by men like Sir K. N. Alook 
erjec to be the most important and far-reaching 
of all his works. Surely it is worthy of the highest 
ilight of statesmanship. 

And none but those gifted with a prophetic 
vision and a remarkable wisdom — which only 
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statesmen can lay claim to — could see things, as 
Asutosh did almost invariably, in their larger 
relations, in fuller signific;ince and in truer light. It 
is quite true that most of the members of a 
community or a society do not rind can not receive' 
their education in, get their inspiration from, or win 
their laurels directly under the auspices of, the 
University ; still the country or the society at large 
is greatly ben i fitted by the works and lives of those 
who come in direct contact with it • and the bene- 
fit can be easily traced ‘ to the training imparted by 
the University’ and it is enjoya'd by^ one and all 
without its being recognized. It is no doubt true 
that only an infinitesimal part of the population of 
our country, a microscopic minority — to use a hack- 
neyed phrase — cmild directly participate in the ‘ ad- 
vancement of learning' in its highest stage —in 
extending bounds of knowledge and the horizon of 
'r:uth — either as teachers or as students of the 
University ; it is only the eminently intellectual and 
gifted among the educated few who can make enduring 
contributions to the march of Truth and Knowledge ; 
and however varied and brilliant may be the pro- 
ducts in the fields of original work and thinking — iu 
the domains of Letters and Arts — the vast masses 
of the people in general in a country like ours live 
too solely to themselves, arc too busy about their 
own petty’’, little affairs to be inclined or able to 
follow or care for, the learned works and theses, 
definite advancement in, and the cultivation by the 
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limited few of, the various intricate and learned 
subjects in the higher branches of study and re- 
searches. Not to s|X‘ak of the vast masses of illiter- 
ate, uneducated or ill-educated people who, as a 
matter of fact, remain uninterested in, or unmoved 
by the activities of the University in the highest 
stages of its activities and developments, even educa- 
led people are found, as Asu tosh pointed out in his 
remarkable speech at the Lucknow University Union, 
to ([uestion and deprecate the value of definite, 
^progress and original contribution in the rc;ilm 
of various anti(|uarian and abstract su])jecis such as, 
Antliropoiogv, Ancient Indian History, Philosophy, 
Sanskrit, Pali, Zoology and others. 

They might say, as he sarcastically put it, 
M)r. (Radhakumud) Mukherjee may have ex])loi*ed 
the Ancient Indian shipping; he may have extolled 
the glories of Ancient Indian Commonwealths, 
but these are not i)resent day problems; they do 
not help the solution of the bread problem in the 
remotest degree;' so down with Dr. Mukherjee 
and his ilk. But he was firmW convinced that 
nations like individuals can not live, much less, 
thrive upon bread alone. To be great and glori- 
ous, pLosperous and i)r()minent, a nation must not 
neglect education and culture, Science and Letters 
in their highest forms — which It is the business of 
a great University to fixster and encourage. With 
the makings and instincts of a true statesman, 
Asutosh held fast to these views, and he was in 
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^‘xcellent compnny; many, almost all the master- 
miiifls and thinkers of his country and of the world 
:ire at one with him in thinking that no nation 
can have an abiding and h()nourai)lc place in the 
‘omity of nations unless it has some message, to 
tleliver, something really gnind to offer, something 
ihat may be the heritage of tlic \v’holc human race, 
unless’, that is to say, the nation can contribute to the 
forward march of human thought rind add its quota 
to the sum-total of human knowledge and progress in 
:Vcience and Letters ; and this message, this contri- 
bution, this quota which constitutes its true right 
ro enduring national glory and the key to national 
greatness, may relate to any department of human 
knowledge and Truth, to any sphere of seholarship 
:jiid learning, and this purpose is ])recisely served 
oy tlie Post-Graduate departments of the University 
in its proper developments and healthy working, 
wherein are earried on and encourage^l highest 
Judies and researches with a view to the extension 
)l the hounds of knowledge and Truth, \\itli a 
breadth of vision and clearness of ]rerspective — which 
ire cornerstone of true sUitesmanship— he was able 
to see the action and interaction, of the dilYerent 
<le])artinents of onr body politic ; he realized fully 
that encouragement and progress in one sphere 
of our thoughts and activities — say in that of Science 
uid Letters- can not but affect, can not but 
react upon others and m ike in some way or other 
for the betterment of the conditions of the society 
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as a whole. Had he been born in an independent 
country and drawn to polities, his achievemenl ns 
a statesman would have certainly been inoiL 
striking, more monumental and more brilliant. 
But taking things as they were, it was nothing 
short of lofty statesmanship to read aright maiu 
of the signs of time — invisible to all but prophetic 
eyes — to have inter])reted some of the important 
outword trends and tendencies as well as the iimci 
currents and cross-eiirrents of the Bengalee mind 
of today, to have ganged its innate longings for and 
love of knowledge and culture, to have anti- 
cipated and met the evergrowing, wide-st)read and 
remarkable demands for popular and higher educa- 
tion and culture which, as the Sadler Commissioi] 
truly says, are 'one of the most impressive features 
of age ' ; no one but a far-sighted statesman could 
have judged and measured as he did, the potcii- 
tialitics and capacities of the Bengalee, and for the 
matter of that Imlian, intellect and its eminent 
possibilities in the domains of higher and liigliesi 
studies and researches. And the way in whicli 
he encountered and overcame the serious and onerou- 
difficulties, the manner in which he laboured for tin 
promotion and diffusion of higher education and 
championed the cause of original thinking and 
intellectual activities, making his ‘alma Mater' 
a sanctuary of world's scholarship and culture- - 
and all these, in the face of a world of difficulties 
and disadvantages, statutory and financial, ol 
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criticism jind hostility — were really worthy of 
any great statesman of the world. 

But perhaps the most important act of states, 
maiishi]) was his inauguration of the Department 
nf Ancient Indian History and Culture and his 
])ersistent and systematic efforts to resusciatc 
interest in the neglected studies and researches into 
Lhe domain of Ancient Indian History. His object 
vvas not merely to popularize this particular 
hranch of higher si U'H', he aimed at a much higher 
and greater t)l)jee*^‘^ while the politicians and 
public men — most ‘Hu' them at any rate — were 
wrangling over a short>cut to self-government and 
'ill of them wrestling with the jiuthorities on 
])olitical issues^ Astitosh realized, with the keen 
.'ind penetrating insight of a statesman, that a 
healthy renaissance and a timely internal recons- 
truction must be the enduring foundation of, and 
should be preceded by, a nation-wide political 
.idvancemcnt and a change in the form and consti- 
tution of the (h)verniiieut ; with the sure instinct 
of a farseeing statesman, he realized that we 
ire ail ancient ])eoplc, with the threads of onr life 
and culture^ onr ideals and institutions, rooted deep 
in the dim and distant past j but today we are 
in the midcurrents of the marching modern huma- 
nity — our natural seclusion destroyed once for 
all ,and ourselves dragged into the whirlpool of 
A powerful modern civiliz itioii, struggling under 
ihe tutelage of a great modern world-iiinvcr. In 
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this current and cross-current of world affairs, ii) 
this forward march of modern humanity, India 
cannot afford to look on ; she can not be a pathetic 
spectator of the advancing, surginjT nations — far less 
can she be the footstool of a foreij^n power ad 
infinitum : Asutosh felt and saw, with a prophetic 
vision, that India has yet to rise from her present 
degradation— she has yet a mishion in the modern 
world — yet a message to deliver • for this pur])ose 
she has got to be strong healthy^ vigorous: 

and bouyant once more. But am onrush of foreign 
culture and foreign ideas are flcltVAig and threatening 
to engulf her, and she finds herself a pray to a ecu 
tury-old process of devitalization with the dust and 
dirts of centuries accumulating on her social systems 
and life. Before she can seize her opportunity to 
deliver her goods, she must rise to the occasion 
at this crossing of ways and purge her of the ills 
eating into her vitals. She must find out the 
secret sources of health, the hidden reservoir of 
strength — she must find ;Ut the true direction of 
national progress in her own systems and instilu.. 
tions, in her own hoary culture and ancient history 
and must not rush to ape the West in the methods 
and institutions, in the ideas and ideals from 
which the heart of the West is bleeding. And tlio 
new Renaissance and reconstruction which only 
can be the basis of a greater and more glorious 
India must be grounded upon her own history and 
culture in order to bring about the consummation. 
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As Sir J. C. Bose strikingly said in an inspiring 
address recently, ‘^Thc clllorescence of life is the 
supreme gift of the place and its association ^'Pro- 

fessor Radhakrishnan also elo(juently observed on an 
important occasion, ‘'History is a mirror in which we 
see ourselves, not merely our outtcr forms as in a 
common glass but, if only we choose, our innerselves 
— ^we can line! out strength as well as our weakness, 
the germs of life, growth and recovery as well as the 
malady wdiicli alllict us, we ean discover why we the 
products of a civilization wliich has lasted for ne u'ly 
forty centuries are only half alive today T(^ 
accom]:»Ush this great object, to see our innerseb es, 
to find out ‘strength and germs of life, growth and 
recov(.‘ry’ Asutosh Imilt for the first time, in modern 
Indi'i, the great department of Ancient Indiaii 
History and Culture. If to Gokhale belongs the 
glory of first striving for the spread of literacy anti 
prinnu'y education for the teeming millions of India. 
Asutosh's must alsv» be the glory of initiating and 
championing systematically the movement of study 
and researches into India’s past with a. view u> 
explore the ])OSsibiUties and build the sn])erstruc- 
ture of the future, and to raise her once mta*'' tc' a 
lofty pedestal of national .glory and greatness. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Administrator. 

Adrainistrativo gcniiiH in 'a great juri.st — Judge and Kcholar, 
a rare spectacle in life — A sii tosh, the groat administrator and the 
** Diiraciilous man of action in the University — llis unusual biirdon 
and tremendous responsihilitios lof his ollice in the abnormally 
critical periods in the annals of the University and of the country — 
the singular success of his tenure— Factors contributing to the 
diflicnlfcios of the ollico, nature of his duties and his taskc— llis 
works enumerated — An estimate of his genius and his achieve 
munts as an administrator. 

India has produced iiiany j^rcat administrators 
in recent times, notwithstanding the protracted 
foreign domination and the consequent shutting 
of the doors of high oflices and the clOvSing of the 
avenues of administrative service — until lately, which 
arc the best training ground for efficient adminis- 
trators • many of her eminent sons have iichicvcd 
reraarkftble success and ffime in the S]ffiere of admi- 
nistration of public affairs-. specially in the vSemi- 
autonomous Native States, and Bengal, presenting as 
she docs today, a sorry spectacle of emasculated, 
enfeebled and dying manhood, can, it seems a 
paradox claim not exactly the least share in this 
common glory and heritage. But a great jurist and 
•judge and a statesman of long vision and imagina' 
tiou on the one hand and an eminent and success- 
ful administrator — harmoniously lilcnding in the 
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personality of a man of versatile scholarship 
and profound knowledge is a rare enough spectacle 
In life — the more so in the India of today ; 
for the activities and thoughts running in these 
diverse and divergent departments of our life are 
always conflicting and often contradictory. To Idc 
a. great -Judge, one must l)e a great jurist at the first 
instance, and a jurist is hut a master of the 
piinciples and theories cjf jurisprudence and law as 
.i!so of the history of human institutions ; to apply 
these principles ,and theories to the concrete cases 
and to judge the latter in the light of the former, a 
.1 iidge —who is great as such -must have the 
ia‘(piisitc learning and knowledge of the history 
Mid ])Sycholog3^ of the people he judges. 

But learning, knowledge and scholarship 
divorced, as the Judges generally are from practical 
experience and exercise of executive functions in 
dealing with everyd.ay affairs and practical pro- 
lilcms of life, tend to make one si)eculatiYe and 
iheoretical' But a great administrator must he, 
above all, a practical man, alive to the present hut 
l ot dead to the teachings of history and to the 
light of knowledge} unlike the judge and the jurist 
he has to guard against the speculative and theo 
roticnl, he must be equal to any situation that may 
-rop up in actual life, he must master the intricra 
nes and the details of a j^lau or scheme — while it is 
f'lr the statesman to lay down the general lines of 
fiction, as well as the general principles and broader 

19 
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policies and see that they are pursued. A great 
jurist. Judge and statesman as Asutosh was, it 
was given to him to possess, in a striking degree, 
all the (qualities that go to make an eminent and 
successful administrator; indeed it is almost a truism 
to say that he was one of the greatest and ablest 
administrators that India has seen in recent times ; 
and his unsurpassed administrative qualities Jin 
only ecpialled by his siatesmanlike vision and saga- 
city^ just as his intense idealism was onl}^ excelled 
by his keen and penetrating practical senscj ami 
fortunately for our hero, his viist learning and his 
prolonged activities on the Bench were far from stand- 
ing in the way of his success as an administrator ; 
for though a profound student and a versatile scholar, 
his mind acquired a positive and not simply a 
theoretical bent by his stitdy of exact sciences such as 
Mathematics, Physics and Law ; and he derdt with, 
as he was master of, facts and figures and delight i: 
in action as well as aha lysis. Nowhere more tliaii in 
the administration of the affairs of his University - 
which was by far the principal scene of his aeti 
vities — was to be seen ‘the miraculous man of actioif 
— ‘ the greatest ex])losion of human energy' in modem 
Bengal ; ibr the University, Iiis principal love, claimed, 
by'' far, the major share of his stupendous eiicrgic^ 
and his herculian industy. . 

As the most active and strenuous worker, 
the central figure and the most important 
personality — for a generation and a half,— 
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as the executive head as well as the Chairman of 
various Committees and Boards and the perma- 
nent President of the Post-Graduate Councils in 
Arts and Science of the greatest, biggevSt and 
the most thriving and expanding University in 
India and in the East, and these in critical 
periods of transition, of political agitation and 
(popular excitement of unprecedented character, 
Asutosh had had an exceptionally busy and trying 
time of it. During his Vice-Chancellorship in two 
periodvS from 1906 — 11 and from 1921-23, the 
country was passing through a whirlwind of agi- 
tation and upheav.'il in the track of Anti-Parti- 
tion and Non-co-operation Movements with their 
offshoots in the * national education * ; every one 
. 1 1 the head or in partial control and management 
of a corporate body had his energies and his 
patience, his tact and his courage, excessively 
taxed ; for the movements were meant to sap the 
foundations of institutions cstal)lished by the 
Government ; Asutosh, too, had more than his share 
of troubles and tribulations, anxieties and worries — 
•or a scries of tremendous onslaughts and attacks 
was directed towards the University. During the 
dark days of the Partition and the stormy days 
of Non-eo-operati(m. popular excitement ran to fever 
heat and the student population, always the 
most emotional c'lnd impressionable section of the 
community —and more so, in Bengal — ^joined the 
movements enthusiastically. It is not our purpose 
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to discuss the merits either of the steps tlicv 
took, or of the movements into which they threw 
themselves wholeheartedly. But l)oth the move 
ments and the students* part therein increased 
thousand fold the usual and normal burden of 
the administrative head of the University • tin* 
fact was, the ordinary routine labour as well as 
the average intellectual work, the dangers and 
the diflieulties of the position, the worries and 
the res])onsibilities of the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Uiiiversitv were abnormally aggravated. The 
least negligence, the slightest indiscretion, hasty 
action or error of judgment on the part of a re> 
ponsible administrator might «act as a s])ark to 
let the individual and the institutvon he run:-* 
caught in the contlagration raging around in il’esr 
times. Hut Asutosh stuck to Iiis post and steer'd 
his ship elc,ar of the encompassing rocks and 
shoals, like a shrewd pilot, like a brave and seasoned 
navigator. No greater proof, no more ])ositive 
evidence of his aiperh administrative genius c mid 
be given — and the courage and tact, resolution 
and resourcefulness that he displayed in tlicse most 
momentous crises in the history of (jur Univer- 
sity and of our country, tare really the part of the 
highest statesmanship — than the fact namely, 
that under his administrative guidance, the Uni- 
A^ersity, for good or evil, withstood the sweeping 
onslaughts, and out of the fire, she eame brighter, 
fuller and nobler. But the consequent trenien- 
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(Ions strain upon his patience .and perseverence, 
ii) 3 on his courage and wisdom; the excessive demand 
upon his ph^^sical endurance and working capacity 
and the ceaseless drain of his energy and vitality, 
caused by his administration of the University, 
would have surely crushed any other individmil 
of his generation. 

Dealing as he did, on the one hand with the 
student population greatly inflamed, with the 
community greatly agitated, and on the other, with .a 
reactionary Government bent upon repression and 
retrogression, Asutosh had to play with fire ; he had to 
•lecide (piickly and act promptly and he joined the 
vision and sagacity of a gre.at statesman to his 
inii([ne industry and ability, his integrity and his 
practical wisdom, and all these were the real factors 
contributing to his eminence and his success as an admi- 
nistrator ; these principal factors .added to the c.ardimil 
fict that: the University p.assed, in his regime and 
under his guidance, through the theories ot a new 
i)irth and emerged out t)f a revolution of the govern- 
ing ideas and principle.'^, of accepted ideals and 
aims, and that the whole system of higher educa- 
tion was sought to be reconstructed on a new 
basis, made the ])osition of the administrative head 
of the University more thorny, his responsibility 
more onerous, his duties more difticnlt .and his 
tenure of oflicc more eventful and more momentous, 
bet us ([note his own inimitable words ; referring to 
the first period of his stewardship from 1906 -Uf 
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Asutosh said, also recall the magnitude and inten 
sity of the ijolitical excitement which had, at that 
period, penetrated into the remotest corners of the 
land and added considerably to the intrinsic dilfi 
culties of educational reform under the most cm 
harassing circumstances/* When he was called 
again to the helm of affairs at the University in 
1921, to crown all, political excitement of a 
formidable character saturated youthful minds at 
the most impressionable periods of their lives, 
seriously affected their discipline, shook to the foun- 
dations their faith in established law and order 
and like a whirlwind, swept them away from the 
peaceful avocations of the scholar. To sh')iilder 
the responsibility of management, at so critical 
a period in the life of a great University, steadily 
developing and expanding, was manifestly a 
hazardous adventure...’^ And the duties and res- 
ponsibilities of , ‘‘ the Vice-Chancellor — are not 
exactly light or unimportant under any circums 
lances j even the routine work of an uneventfui 
period consumes much time and demands a good ileal 
of patience, if nothing more — but in my casc^* said 
Asutosh. “ the period of ollice has not only been 
unusually long, but it has imposed upon the 
business head of the University, an absolutely un- 
precedented burden of toil amhresponsibility^'’ 

His very first act, after assumption of ollicc, 
was to help, as the President of a special Com 
inittee, in framing a complete set of new Regulations 
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;jc:iURg with all matters rclritiug to the 
f'riivcrsity, under the newly enacted Indian Uni- 
vci'sities Act. Tlie magnitude of the task may he 
ju lgt^d by the fact that the old Senate had failed 
to accomplish it even after an CKtension of the 
prescribed time. And no greater api)reeiation, 
IK) higher testimony coidd be given of the thorough- 
ness^ expedition and ability which the President 
111(1 the mem])ers of the Committee brought to 
1)car upon this diflicult and delicate task than 
the fact the whole body of Regulation — comprehen- 
-ivc in their scope and diverse in their character 
•IS these were— was sanctioned by the Oovernment 
)f India in exactly the same form in which it 
emerged from the Committee. The. next task 
that confronted him and that he applied himself 
to was even more exacting, more trying and tedious, 
■ind more protracted^ just as its ])erformance, 
remarl.able and noteworth^^a It was nothing but 
to resha})e the life aiirl working of the University^ 
on the basis of what h.as been settled in theory- 
The task was one to make even the most eoura- 
■voiis and ambitious aspirant to the dignity of 
Viee-Chanccllorship i)ause and eonsider-'Lt would 
he diilicult, hardly possible in fact; to characterise 
in one lirief sentence, all the demands made by 
tile Indian Universities Act, upon the Univer- 
sities — through reorganization, reform, revolutit)!!, 
each of these words, would, in a way; lie justified 
hut would express one aspect only,... Reforms 
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of the most incisive kind had to be carried throui»l: 
every department of the University life ; demands 
formerly unheard of had to be made on all who 
claimed privileges in connection with the Univer 
sity The last eight years, in truth procee- 
ded Sir Asutosh in the course of his mcmoral)U‘ 
Ct)nvocation speech in 1914, ''have been years of 
iinrcniittent struggle ; didiculties and obstacles 
kept springing up like the heads of Hydra, each had 
been armed with sharp and often venomous fangs/' 
Let us see what the greater and more distached, 
the superior body — the (jovernment of India 
have said on the diniculties and troubles of the 
period of transition. In the course of their lengthx 
Resolution on the sul)ject in the Gazette of India, 
they ex])ressed their considered judgment as folloNv*^ • 
‘''fhe promulgation of those Regukitions marie' 
a notable advance in the movement for the exteii 
sion and progressive development of the higher 
form ol education— yc't the stage thvis reached 
merely the starting point of the gradual process 
of reconstruction which will make large demands 
u]3oii the energy and wisdom of the University 
authorities. The Regulations now sanctioned fdl 
in the framework su])plied by the Indian Uiiiver 
si tics Act. They provide the machinery for reform ■, 
Init they leave the Senate 'to put the machitierx 
in motion.'’ \Vc have already had occasion to 
deal briefly with the character and process of those 
thorough ‘reorganization/ reform, revolution/ which 
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might be ‘ designated as a new creation ^ and which 
‘had previously been hardly imagined and certainlj- 
not been attcmpteil/ It is only necessary here to 
emphasise the exceptional nature of the difficulties, 
dangers and disadvantages, the extraordinary 
weight of the burden, and the immensity of Lhe 
task that fell to the lot of the administrative head 
of the University, who had to work and guide and 
transform it in the light of newer ideals and higher 
conceptions in times of storm and stress. 

The task was of so stupendous a character that 
it proved too much of a burden to Sir Lancelot 
Sanderson, even after the University was recons- 
tructed and reorganised by Asutosh ; another of his 
successors Sir Ewart (ireaves feelingly I'cferrcil to*, 
more than once and thoroughly recognised what a 
gigantic burden it was that Asutosh shouldered 
easily, cheerfully and selllessly' year in and year out ; 
and as Sir Ewart pointed out, Dr. Sadler and his 
colleagues on the Commission also lK)re elocpient 
testimoiiey to his masterly administration of the 
University's affairs. Vast masses of details, the order 
(jf work, the constitution of new agencies, creations 
of new posts ?ind new bodies and modes of 

'fho University In all its branches and in every departnicnl 
bears the i'taiiip of his work and othis iiidivitiu ility and it is only 
wlicu oiic comes i’.i closo contact with the work of the University 
that ono realises iho stupendous burden which he bore for so many 
years *' K'vart Greaves' Convocati jn Address 1025. 
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procedure h id to be attended to ; the very 
large and voluminous routine work, dry and dreary, 
as well as not unfrequent calls to grapple with 
new situations and developments that never failed 
to crop up now find then, unheard of expfinsions 
of the functions, heightening of the Ideal find 
broadening of the outlook of the University, tfiking 
the initiative find carrying into effect the grcfit 
policies t'liid programmes, the inauguration of the 
various new departments of studies find researches, 
the selection of the reijuisite staff, the smooth and 
harmonious working of the internal machinery and 
]>iloting the ship through unchartered waters and 
introubled times and Sfive it from extenuil attacks 
and interiifil disorder— these constitute a formidfible 
enough catalogue, sufficient to crush all bui 
exceptionally eminent fidministrators. And when 
one tfikcs into his serious consideration tlnat Asutosh 
w;is one of the most hfird worked and erudite Judges 
of the Calcutta 1 ligh Court, where his official work 
was of the most exficting miture one simply marvels 
at the mfirvellous, working capficities find adminis- 
Lnitive genius ot Bengfil's miraculous man of fiction. 

As we have seen Asutosh's administnitive labours 
were not merely confined to the four walls of the 
University itself ; from his place at the helm of affairs 
of the University, he had to tfike more than his share 
in the movement of reformation of the structure, 
and in improvement of the working of the whole 
system of education obtaining in the country ; he 
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h:id to inaujTunite and complete a survey of about 
SOO schools nnd 50 collc. 2 ^es scattered all over Bengal, 
Assam, Behar ()rrissa, Central l*rovinces and Burma, 
and what was a more difficult and more delicate 
task, he had to modify and restrict the extent of 
adiliation enjoyed by various institutions and to 
curb down their activities in order to bring them 
up to the standard contemplated by the Indian 
( aiiversities Act ; no doubt he set various agencies 
work to accomplish these ; but in the overwhelm- 
ing masses of comrsiiondence to the numerous 
l)()(lics ranging from the (h)vernment of India to the 
remotest village school and in the wc^rld of intellec- 
iiialand physical labours enlailed, his Roman hand 
could 1)C easily traced ; he was his own secretary and 
his own sub(3rdiiiate ; he was simply a adminis- 
trative figure head j the nature, the temperament 
'iml che personality of the master-administrator 
would n(»t let him depend solely upon others hut 
would urge him to rise equal to the task and be 
master of the situation, however complex and dilTiciilt 
it might 1)0 ; the fact was, he held in the hollow 
)f his hand, all the threads of management and c«in- 
Irol ; he had all the initiative and directive powers; 
he would himself vrork out. as he was always 
master of, the minutest details of a i)lan or sclieme 
and nothing was too high or too low for him j on 
^he one hand, he had a firm hold of the actualities 
of the today ; on the otherhand, he was perfectly 
alive to the growing needs of the morrow as well 
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as to the more subtle, paramount factors and govcr- 
ning principles. 

He knew his own mind «'is well as his own busi- 
ness and could express himself forcibly and act 
accordingly j quickness of decision, firmness of deter, 
mination, promptness of action, nn abundance of 
courage and faith which are the essential elements 
of a great administrator were at his absolute com 
mand ; in the history of higher education and 
researches in modern India, his administration oi 
the Calcutta University will surely stand out in 
prominent relief ; and the extraordinary ability, 
the really Ilerculian energy and patience, his uni(iiu- 
capacity and aptitude fc'r work, his unrivalled cour- 
age and practical wisdom, more than all these hi?"' 
outstanding record and brilliant achievements— 
which his worst critics could not, would not njini- 
mise — will mark him out as one of the greatest ami 
most successful administrators of India. What a 
great administrative genius he was will be all tlic 
more evident .when one eomes to !iis record and iiuli 
cates his achievements in the domain of educational 
reform and in the direction of promotion of highc/ 
studies and researches ; it is clear to the mcanesi 
intelligence that an administrator of no ordinary 
type he was ; for, to his executive efficiency and 
administrative excellence, he joined his supcrl^ or 
ganizing capacity aiicf constructive powers j and in 
the preparation of the very exhaustive rules anii 
new Regulations, in the creations of new and com 
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{)iicated machineries and agencies, in the formation 
i)f the new Senate and the Syndicate, more stri- 
kingly in the establishment of the l\)St-Graduate 
Councils in Arts and Science, in shaping the numer- 
ous courses of studies and directions of researches, 
ill moulding various great and small schemes 
of endowment — sjieciallj'', the Palit, Ghosh and 
Ivhaira, which was fittingly admired by Lord 
Ivonfddshay in his last Convocation Speech — in the 
inauguration and eipiijmient of Colleges of Science 
I lid Law — in the great impetus to the move- 
ment of cnlightenineiit and culture as well as in the 
extraordinar}' momenttim of progress that the cause 
of higher and highest studies and researches received 
at his hand, in the extention ()f the bounds of 
knowledge, in the broadening of the horizon of 
fruth resulting therefrom, the marvellous powers 
of organization and construction and of persuasion 
as \\kA\ fis the miraculous ca])acity for work of the 
administrator can be traced to the best advantage. 
“To me it has always been a matter of astonish- 
ment’', said Dr. C. V. Raman on an important occa- 
sion “that it has at all been possible to bring together 
such a body of workers, to rcconciie so man^^ con- 
victing aims, ideals and interests and to create a 
homogeneous organization out of a mass of hetero- 
geneous material. I am certain no one liut Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee could have essayed or success- 
l^uUy accomplished this great task.’' 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Speaker. 

Asutosh. one of the foremost .speakers of his gonoration, hiu 
not a born orator— llis groat debating qualities and dialcc.tica; 
skill — Two of bis typical speethes— llis la.-'t Convocation Address 
at tho Calcutta University, was ineinorablo and hi.storic — llis 
speeches reveal tho intollectual snproinacy arid innor calibre of 
tho man— tho nature of his cloquonco — Asutosh, compared with 
some of tho master orator'.s of mndorii Bengal. 

We hfive dwelt on many aspects of Asutosh's 
versatile personality and on his diverse activities 
and manysided interests ; there still remain sonic 
aspects of his brilliant public life which made a 
profound impression upon, and swayed, his contem- 
poraries, irrespective of caste, creed or colour, and 
contributed not a little to his success and his popn 
larity — we mean his greatness as a. speaker, as a friend 
of learning and scholarship and as a leader and ruk*r 
of men. It is almost a truism to say that Asutosh 
was one of the foremost speakers of his generation— 
if not the most etfective and impressive ; and the 
excellence of the speaker was characteristic of tlie 
man ; but he was not a born orator like iminy ol 
his eminent contemporary public men ; moreover, 
not being a prominent jjolitical figure or n 
Member of Legislative Council for the best part 
of his life, he was not called upon to speak on the 
important questions of the day, off and on ; and 
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almost all his striking speeches and addresses that 
attracted considerable attention, admiration or 
abuse, were delivered within the precincts of the 
Universities and dealt with educational questions. 

But within his own sphere he was unrivalled and 
unsurpassed, the lack of variety notwithstanding j 
on educational problems and educational to])ics, no 
]niblie man, no public speaker or politician, Indian or 
European, could excel him in the weight of authority, 
in the wealth of facts and figures, in the grasp 
of fundamental principles «and governing ideals, in 
the clarity of vision .and in the width of out-look, no 
less in the comprehensive survey. Oreat as he was, 
certainly, as a speaker, he was perhaps, greater 
as a keen debator and dialectician ; and it was a 
really treat to hear or read him advocating his view- 
point or smashing that of his opponent ; next to his 
coiuiiiaiiding ])ersoiiality and massive intellectual 
powers, his superb debating powers and dialectical 
skill, his brilliant advocacy and his compelling elo- 
([uenee were tiie princii)al factors in the consolidation 
of his strength and his i)opularity in life and in 
acquirement of his ascendency over all sorts and con- 
ditions of his fellowmcn. A cons um.ate lawyer and 
advocate of the first water, a imistcr of his language 
anti of his own vigourous, inimitable style and 
powerful diction, he would support his case with 
his great eloquence and x)€rsuasiYe skill, or over- 
whelm his opponents with his strength of arguments, 
force of expression, and with a never-ending stream 
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of facts and figures, much like a giant flowering a 
pigmy. It is not possible to do justice, or even 
to casually r^fer to all or mo it of his important 
3[)ceche.s and addresses ; we believe we might deal 
with two of his speeches as being fairly ty pic;il 
— one that he delivered at a meeting of the Sen.ate 
of Calcutta University, brought to verge of starva- 
tion and stoppage of its functions owing to the 
refusal of the (rovemment of Lord Lytton to lend 
the state aid which it was its due. It is impossible 
not to be moved by the indomitable spirit of 
patriotism and resistence. and the unbending 
attitude and iron determination to stand by the 
University and save its limited autonomy from 
the misdirected and mischievous zeal of a reacti(^n- 
ary Ooveniment, tliat found forceful expression in 
it; and the note struck by Asutosh in the coiielusioti 
touched the teiiderc^l chord of very Bengali, nay ol 
every Indian, heart ; the clarion call of a])peal, Ute 
call to freedom ami manliness sounded by him 
is unique and almost without paralell in the tragic 
history of India's subjection to Britain. *‘You give 
me slavery with cjnc hand .and money with the 
other, said he, ^'I despise the offer. I will not 
take the money. We shall retrench and live within 
our means. We shall starve, we will go from 
door to door, throughout Bengal. I will ask my 
Post-Graduate tciichers to starve their families but 
to keep their independence; I tell you, as members 
of this University, stand up for the right of the 
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I'niversity. Forget the (Jovernment of Bengal. 
I'orget the Government of India. Do your duty 
:s Senators of this University, Freedom first, 
freedom second, freedom always.’' One of his learned 
brothers on tlie Bench of the Calcutta High Court 
feelingly referred to this glorious doctrine of ‘freedom 
•irst, freedom second and freedom always’, and pro- 
j}hesicd that it would go down to posterity as a 
r^rcat ‘national asset’ full of self-respect and dignity; 
this speech of Asutosh revealed the ‘Bengal 
L'igcr', and recalled the Risis of yore, begging from 
far .» jid near for their ‘ assrams' the home of India's 
bcai. I Iftil ideals of education and culture in ancient 
rimes I lis laicknow speech dealt with the burning 
[ueM.oii of the day in educational politics— the 
.’onli f! claimed by the Ministers and the Legislature 
av<.‘r the .affairs of the Universities ; we have already 
iu(»1cd from this speech and we need not do so again; 
saffjoi it to say that Asutosh proved to demonstra- 
tion the liollowTiess, almost the hypocrisy of the 
aion-it lan^s claim and the utter futility and inherent 
weakness, of llie proposition ; it took the house hy 
'iirprise and showed his superb dialectical skill and 
ais hrilliont advocacy. \h. Radha Kumud ^lukher 
the r«*ii'>wncd e;v[)lorer of Ancient Indian History 
and ln\id of the Oenartment of Fconomiesand Soeio. 
l>gy Tateknow, wrote about it .'is follows : '‘we s.aw 
aim ;it liis best as he set about handling the topic 
vvith free air and manner of a giant flooring a pigmy. 
The audience was spell-bound by the finest displa}^ 
20 
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imaginable of debating powers and parliament:! 
or^itory. It was his intellectual supremacy, his po\VLi>. 
of advocacy, his unrivalled grass of facts and figures 
and precedents bearing upon his case that enable,] 
him to wield a public meeting as one man’s sht»\v’ . 
The addresses that he delivered on the occasions 
Convocations of the Universities of Calcutta, Mysore 
Lahore, Lucknow, were all remarkable but hb 
addresses at Calcutta, in 191 1, 21 and 22 as well as 
those delivered at M\'sore and Lahore were inoiv 
striking ; he unburdened his soul freely at Mysore 
and expounded what should be an ideal Univer 
sity ; at Lahore, he emphatically declared 
himself against the disruptive tendencies of Non- 
co-operation movement and strongly expressed his 
aversion and his indignation at the studiuits 
leaving their natural avocations, to join, and at the 
call of, the movement ; both these addresses evoked 
a good deal of comment and made a stir in the press— 
specially, the latter was highly aj^plaiided by thr 
Anglo-Indian journals as a make-weiglit against tht 
sweeping onrush of Non-co-operation. But incinora- 
ble and fighting to a degree was his last Cuiivocatioii 
Address a t Calcutta ; for tlie pungency and vehcniena 
of its profuse sarcasm, the force and dignity of 
its expression, and wha.1 was more, for its irre^islildc 
attack on, and its knock-out bk)w :it, tin* ofliciLii 
attempt to snatch the autoiifun}’ and intigret y of 
the University under cover of reform, for the nna^^.n! 
able ground that he maintained in it and the 
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passionate fervour of its soul-stirring appeal 
in the end, — and it is no exaggeration to say that 
lie threw his very soul out into it — it will rank 
among the most memorable and heroic feats in the 
India's struggle for freedom. 

We have already referred to his ver}^ 
short career in the lm])erial Council ; his 
speeches on the floor of the legislature on the 
Indian Universities Hill won him universal recog- 
nition and established his pre-eminence as an 
effective speaker and a keen debater. But at the 
jidvent of the Angel of Death, the skillful debator 
and dialectician as well as the consummate advocate 
and parliamentarian in him has vanished once for 
all j none the less his more important speeches and 
addresses that were delivered on various occasions 
reveal the man in his intellectual supremacy, in his 
exuberance of energy and enthusiasm, in his con- 
tempt for untruth and enertia, in his undaunted 
courage and undying faith, in his robust optimism, 
and soaring idealism, in his vast learning and ency- 
clopedic knowledge. Like his massive intellect and 
manly spirit, his speeches lacked the ornamental 
style and the poetic touch ; they appealed more to 
the intellect than to the sentiment of the readers • 
no doubt, sometimes they touched the hearts of his 
hearers and stirred their emotions as when he gave 
cliKfuent expression to his conception of the glorious 
ideal and functions of his ‘alma mater’, or when, 
i-'cer.like, he unburdened his mind as to the great 
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destiny of his motherland to be realised through 
the life and working of the Universities f but here 
again, he would harp upon the tune of the intellect 
and not hammer on the popular sentim^mts and 
emotions j the keynote of his speeches would ))c 
predominantly intellectual, reaching its climax-— as 
his famous Convocation speeches of 1914 and 1923 
did — through an emotional ecstacy. This appeal to 
our highest emotions and noblest sentiments, rising 
above an iniellectual back-ground, was striking and 
in this, he has been seldom surpassed. 

It is dilHeult to indicate in a rough and ready 
manner, what exactly the speeches of a great speaker 
are like ; and it is a truism — Imt it will bear repeti 
lion— that they have to be read in order to lx 
appreciated ; hence no appreciation is possible, 
that is worth the name, without a careful ^dutly. 
A hero c)f action, a praetic.al man c>f affairs as 
Ashutosh was— and he achieved immense snecess in 
the world — he would go straight to his subject- 
matter j he would often leave beaten lira.ek ■ 
instead of conlining his remarks to the strict liinitr 
of his immediate theme he would, on impnrtaiu 
f^ccasions, take a wider survey and make a more 
general review j and by enunciating many broad 
principles and illuminating truths, interwoven into 
his speeches, he would adA to their interest and 
value. His style was plain and dignified, his diction 
was polished and his mastery of his theme 
unique j his eloquence had much of the majesty of 
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a mighty river flowing onward and onward, carry- 
injr with it a peculiar force and an irresistible 
appeal. Ashutosh had not the poetic vein, the fine 
imagery and sublime emotionalism that character- 
ised the great addresses and preoration of Annanda 
Mohan Bose ; surely he lacked the superb oratorical 
gifts, the beautiful and the forcefal peric^ds of 
Surendra Nath Banerjea j nor can any one claim 
for him the chiselled diction, the literary flavour, the 
wit and beauty of expression and variety ami 
subtlety o I thought that place the speeches of his 
guru — Bash Bchari (Ihose — besides the best jmulr.cis 
ill Ivnglish Language ; and his speeches do not 
possess— though his last Convocation Address may 
he said to approach — the poignancy of spirit, 
the brilliance of sarcasm, the force of ridicule, the 
shfirpncss of re])arties and the dash and smashing 
cloipunce that were the characteristic features of 
Ixill Molian Ghosh's speeches in the famous Illicrt 
Bill controversy. But when all is said and done, 
the der.th of his learning, the range of his review, the 
width of his survey, the dignity of thought and 
loftiness of sentiment, the pervading spirit of 
idealism and faith, the moving eloquence and 
manly style, the many sparkling trutlis 
ftid broad principles scattered throughout, 
the conception and nobility of the Ideal 
and, lastly the intellectual note and forceful appeal, 
make his speeches and addresses a great national 
asset. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


The Friend of Learning. 

v\sutoHli, thu "Tciitest friend of the schol.us and the studpntA' 
llis love of learning knew no ‘.scitnitific frontier’ nor his eneoiirnge 
men t of scholarship and talent, any artificial harriers — lie not orih- 
nationalized but internationalized his University — TIis discourage 
meid of ‘the ‘principle of nationality’ and his oatholieismand 
univers ilisni in higher study and research — He upheld the grau<i 
democratic doctrine of Napoleon — Ilis exertions for the .scholars 
ainl students. 

Himself a reputed, and versatile seholar and a 
jj^reat lover of learning and eulture — one who had, in 
the inimitable words of ‘Ditcher’ in the Capital, 
*^the vast erudition comprising all the humanities 
which marked the Bengali jurist and educationist as 
a man fimong men,” Ashutosh was the very greatest 
friend of the scholars and patron of learning 
The Sanskrit title of 'Saraswati' or H^oddess of 
learning’ that was conferred upon him wtis not simply 
an ornamental appenage to his name but ^^erved to 
indicate his real greatness in this respect. lie had a 
peculiar knack — one might go further and say, 
he had almost a hobby— of gathering round himself 
the best intellect and select few in field of letters and 
science— not only from among the younger genera- 
tion but also from the great savants, the profound 
thinkers and famous intellectuals of his own 
country, as well as from various scats of learning 
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ii! ivurope and America. As we have already 
seen, bis University was the veritable confluence 
>)i' the currents and cross-currents of world's cultures, 
rijid the meetin<^ plnce of Avtadd's learning at his 
inaaiice and under his patronage, the variegatcil 
id lures of India representing the various elements 
{if her civilization, ccpially with the foreign scholar- 
-hii) from the n^motest ])arts of the globe, had 
'heir honoured pi ue in the temple of learning that 
tile rniversity converted into for the first time 

in its history. use a luippy metaphor of Lord 

dnr/on, his lov. of learning and patronage of the 
scholars, acknov.K dged no •scientific frontier his 
anhounded enthusiasm and ceaseless active sym- 
p.aMiy for scliolarsliip and erudition, and his warm 
ncouragcnient of literary talents and scientific 
jjenias, knew no barriers, sectarian, communal 
'V national lie would befriend the scholars and 
fhe students in their hundreds and thousands — 
irrcspectiAa; of class, creed or colour, and if possible, 
let his counlrv ])rofit by their association and their 
Idvnirs. 

'file trends and tendencies of world-thought, 
'oday are, decidedly against monopoly of learning 
and scholarshi]) ; and the better minds of the AA’orld 
and the thought-leaders of the peoples are anxious 
not simply to nationalise butto internationalize them; 
and one of the greatest needs of humanity, is not only 
a nationalization, but also internationalization and 
humanisation, of knowledge as an antidote to 
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sectarian, national and international jealousies ami 
enmities that have reduced civilised man to ; 
sorry pass. Dr. Brojcndra Nath Seal put in a 
vii^ourous and eloquent plea in this l)ehair, only th^ 
other other day at Bombay. But so far as Asutosh 
was concerned, he almost anticipated the suhtK 
march of the nK)Ycment for iuternationalizatioii 
kiu)wledge and U*arnin^ ; as the greatest friend i 
the learned and patron of scholarship in India., 
he did not content himself with merely nationali- 
zing his University which is a really tlirivinu: 
‘ national institution^, but went further and wenv 
h)rward to intcrmitionalizc his ^a.lma nu\ter' by 
engrafting scholars of various nationaUtie^i .and 
religions onto his staff and ljy welcoming .savaids 
fnmi all parts of the globe within ils sae’*ed 
precinct^. There are few Indian prvtriots wlio h.avt 
served their coxintry and sacriQced for her cau.n, 
to a greater extent, than Asntosli did in sphere m 
eilueation ; but the patriot in him sekhmi got the 
better of the friend of scholarshi]) and learning that 
he delighted to ])e throughout his life j and as wt 
have just said, nationality or religion was no bar t(j 
him, and never interfered with his choice or with 
his appointment of the Readers and Professors 
in the republic of Detters and Science that he rcidly 
converted his university into he was not, however, 
free from adverse comments and criticism for preier 
ring peoples of different countries to his (3wn country- 
men, no matter, the former might be of superior 
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intellectual attainments and greater fame and 
erudition. 

But Asutosh never swerved an inch from the 
path chiiiked out by his love of learning and scholar- 
ship ; “ some ])atriotic men^^, declared he in the 
eour-se of a C(jn vocation s]^ech, ^'have told me that 
these Professorships should, as a matter of course, 
all go to Indian scholars. My answer was and ever 
will be that these PLofessorships should as a matter 
of course, go to the best (lualified men The priii- 
eiple of nationality is to be dcjirccated altogether 
in matters of higher learning and research/' The 
eardiiial feature and the striking characteristic of 
this love of learning and patronage of scliolarslii]. 
were that they were enlightened, liberalized and 
and cosmopolitai:. lie loved and fought for the 
reeognitioii and be. lerment of his own vernacular; 
l)ut :his h)vc of his. for his mother tongue, 
intense as it was tt) a degree, did not lessen his 
synipat ly with, or whole-hearted efforts for, the 
(lcvei(.pment and upliftmtait of other Indian 
vernaculars such as Marathe. BurmCvSe, Assamese, 
Telegu, ( Uizrati ; similarly his love and solicitude for 
Indian vernaculars failed to deminish his interests 
in, or his consideration for other Asiatic languages 
and literatures, the Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan 
which were accorded their [iroper place in the 
eurriculum. II is unbounded enthusiasm for 
the classical literatures of India, Sanskrit and 
Pali, embodying as they do. some of the noVffcst and 
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highest products of human genius, in poetry, drama, 
philosophy, grammar and theology never took away 
from his admira tion of the classical languages and 
literatures of the West ^ his keen and ardent 
solicitude on behalf of various schools of the great 
Indian Philosophy did not mar his respect for the 
Bnropian Philosophy, ancient and modern, in their 
niniicrons schools. Ilis eagerness for the reconstruc- 
thni of ancient Indian history which would depict 
the various phases and dilTerent elements and 
branches of ancient Indian culture and civilization 
lid not stand in the way of his proper appreciation 
»f the march of Modern Thought and Criticism and 
>«' the unprecedented advance of Science which have 
their birth place in the West. 

The number of students and scholars who came 
under direct obligation to him is a legion, not to 
speak of thousands who were indirectly bcnclittcd 
bj’’ or through him. He himself sought out impoveri- 
shed scholars and took them under his protecting 
wings, giving them every facility for the develop 
meat of their capacities and their intellects. No one 
felt more keenly the dearth of opportunities and 
scarcity of scope in our country — specially before his 
regime — for research work and original thinking, and 
he literally moved heaven and earth to create the 
favourable circumstances and helpful .atmosphere 
for these intellectual activities by all sorts and con- 
ditions of scholars .and students ; he w.as a contirmed 
advocate of, as he strenuously worked for, and 
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Lranslatcd into action ;in the domain of Letters and 
Science, at any rate, the magnificent democratic 
doctorinc of Napoleon that in every society there 
iiiiist be scope for tatent ; it is no exaggeration 
;.() say that iK^t a single meritorious student or 
talented scholar came back fnmi him, disappointed ; 

it was the easiest thing in the world to 
,!raw his sympathy ; once his sympathy 
\ .'IS drown, one could count upon it always 
Liid he would extend it through good report 
Mild evil ; he would never hesitate, never grudge 
nor fret, lint give his very best to the 
-indents and scholars taken under his protection. 
And when his University for whose welfare and 
pros];erity he had sacrificed his health and vitality, 
■veil the chances of his study and research, was 
i !ire.'itered with closing of its doors through the 
persistent* refusal of the custodians of the public 
hui' s to lend the legitimate support, the indomitable 
lover of learning and patron of scholarshi]) was «at 
his be^t and declared in all solemnity that he would 
go abegging for his ‘Alma mater' but would not give 
up its birthright — its limited £iutonomy. And 
whatever verdict posterity ma\'^ give upon his 
hrilliaiit career and his diverse achievements, there is 
absolutely no difference of opinion that he will be 
regarded as, as he is surely entitled to be, the greatest 
friend of scholarship and pfitron of learning in 
modern India. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Leader. 

Asutosh, u boru ; leader, in Iho souse of tlio torm — / 

reformer U always a luuilcr — 11 is <iu;i]ities :i liMclcr, tin 

pconlianty of hia environment and of tljo lield of his leadiTsliip 
a ruler of his follow men. ho was no mass-leader like Lokarnanny. 
Tilak and Mahatma (lamihi — Instances of his superior leadership 
He was a though I- leader of his people, and a guide 1“ fiitu'-. 
generations. 

A great reprosenta tivc man as he was of his 
countrN'', Asutosh was a horn leader in the'highei 
sense of the term— a leader of thonghl and ruler of 
men. There are great men, no doubt, who live their 
lives apart, away ‘from Llie madding crowds’ ignohh 
strife’, who play their i)art in the life-drama, ir. 
their quiet, unassuming, and unostentatious way j biu 
the role of a reformer, of a great man of action, of a 
strenuous and struggling national worker determince: 
to rise into eminence and destined U) success, must 
take him through the crowded walks of life, through 
the hot beds of ])opular excitements and emotions 
and will bring him face to face with the i)o])ular 
passions; he has, as matter of course, to come across 
and encounter accepted ideals and aims, prevailing 
ideas and notions ; and the reformation of the exist- 
ing state of thingvS, or the construction of a ncu 
stucture in place of the old and the worn out ones, 
rectuires a revolution in the realm of ideas at the 
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iirrit step, as well as the necessary ingredients of 
construction ; with n view to accomplish this end 
the reformer and the worker have to direct, mould 
and control the thoughts and ideas of the people ; 
he hns to carry his fellow men with him in his bold 
work ; to achieve his object thoroughly, to be a 
miccessful reformer in active life, one must be a 
leader ; in fact a true reformer in any sphere of 
human activity and thought is a leader ; even ?i 
reformer who is misunderstood and not appreciated 
in his life time, one whose reforming zeal and activi 
ties bear fruit after his death, in the near or distant 
future is also a leader of men j for by his words and 
thoughts, he guides and shapes roid influences the 
ideas and actions of his posterity. 

As a leader of men, Asub^sh was much applauded, 
ipprecii'ited and even hero-worshiped ^ at the same- 
time he was much misunderst(x>d, much maligned 
md tbused, asthe great leaders of public o])inion 
and tlKuight generally are all the world over ; he 
was not a man of baser metal, however ; he had 
the statesman's imagination, a statesmans courage 
of conviction and pn*sceuce^thc urge of patriotism 
ind the thirst for services and sacrifice were always 
keen within him ; so his leadership was that of a man 
of superior calibre and higher nature and does not fail 
to influence his ])ostcrity, as it did not surely, his 
contcm])orarics ; thanks to his nature and his 
temperament, he had in abundance, the necessary 
ingredients of superior leadership ; not only did 
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he tower head and shoulders, much like the Collosus 
over his contemporaries and compatriots in tht 
massiveness and range -of his intellectual powers, tla 
strength of his moral and physical stamina, 
in the rare versatility of his personal! ty, and in tlu- 
depth of his encyclopedic knowledge ; but liis 
leadership had something of the extraordinary, 
something singular, something grand about it. In 
an independent country, leadership goes, 

almost as a matter of course, to the great 
statesmen and orators, to generals and admirals 
and the nations* parliament always provides the 
best training ground for leaders who arc most ol 
them, great parliamentarians in the West ; some ol 
them, no doubt win their leadership in the field of 
battles or at high sea. But ti subject country like 
India, without the system of parliamentary Govern- 
ment, without proper facilities for military and 
naval enterprise and adventure, can not provide 
the field for the growth and display of Icadershij! 
in these directions, st) the arena of politics and 
public life— the press, the platform, and the 
legislature— constitutes the only place for leadcr^^ 
to shine in. 

But a high official of the state — one of 
Majesty's Judges— that be was for the greater part 
of his public life, Asutosh had the gates of the 
|X)litical arena— the nursery of leadership— shut 
against him j he had to prepare his own ground in a 
sense and his 'alma mater' afforded the mediutn 
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through which did he choose to lead the educated 
and intellectujil sections of his countrymen ; it goes 
without saying that in the University and among 
those who stands for it, none but a man of out- 
standing ability and towering personality would 
establish his influence and maintain his sway ; the 
very character, the constitution, and composition 
of the University are a stumbling block to and 
forbid, mediocre leadership • under the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904*, eighty per cent of the 
members of the Senate are nominated by the head 
of the Government » and though the Senate was 
meant to have a predominance of academic element, 
other interests have got to be represented thereon j 
even the academic clement is far from being a 
stereotyped one — it is itself representative of various 
institutions and interests ; no wonder the University 
and the Senate have proved the grave of many repu- 
tatiims j distinguished oflicials .and public men have 
found it too dangerous a rock to steer clear of, easilv. 
This remarkable assembly representing as it does 
flowe*' of Indian and Uuropcaii scholarship and 
intellect — with an overwhelming majority of 
nominated members — Ashutosh, wielded, swayed, 
ruled and lorded it over for a generation, in a 
manner which has no parallel in the historv of 
public. ]')()dies and public life of the country. He 
was. no doubt, a prominent figure on the floor 
fT Council Chamber at Calcutta and at Simla 
{ for a shorttime only) as well as in the Corporation 
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of Calcutta where his lead in matters educa- 
tional were accepted ; but there he could not be said 
to have reached the height of power and influence 
hence it was the University to which he had been 
attracted from early years^ that supplied the great 
leader his materials as also his arena t(j work on. 

In the University itself, though he made his 
])rcsence felt from the very beginning, hi§ leadership 
had not come too soon ; it was not until the days of 
Lord Curzon's Universities Commission and Uni- 
versities Bill that his unique knowledge of life 
and working of liis and other Universities, his 
unceasing interest in the former’s affairs and his 
tireless activities in its behalf won him the extra* 
ordinar}^ influence and sway not only in the 
University circles but also among increasing numbers 
of his educated countrymen ; indeed , his contnlm 
tion to the debate on Universities Bill — which 
was characterised by his thorough knowledge of 
the requirements of the higher education, his 
firm grasp of the principles and factors inv«‘lveil 
in the new legislation as well as liis unrivalled 
mastery of the facts and figures concerning the 
working and administration of the University- 
established once for all his claim to the leadei'sliip 
of his countrymen in matters educational ; his 
])art in framing the new .Regulations as well a.s 
his conducting the deliberations, and bringing to 
a happy and successful termination, the impor- 
tant labours of the Committee appointed by the 
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'lovenimcnt of India, after his installation at 
the helm of affairs at the University, marked the 
hial stage in the acquisition of his authority and 
!i the consolidation of his leadership in educational 
jdcstions and policies; henceforth, both the 
Government and the people had to l)ow tt> liis 
nthority and acknowledge his sway. 

Truly he* did not lead his followers— bound to 
aim with no party ties or claims— into the divi- 
sion lobbies ; but he occupied such an enormous space 
'll the life of the University— as also in the public 
iife of the country, for the matter of that — he domi- 
tialed it to such an extent, that he was said by 
Lord Lytton, to be the University itself much in 
he same manner in which Louis XIV was the 
hi nsclf. llis immense intellectual supremacy* 
his aUraetive personality at once dominating and 
ihsci noting, his engaging manners, his p(.)wers of 
ulv'oc<xy, his transparent simjilicity and selflessness 
onibiiicd Lo place his leadership of his fellow 
ountrymen in a vital sphere of life, on an enduring 
^jundation and on the other hand, jiavetl the 
ay for what may be called his dictatorship in, 
aid his autocracy >ver, ‘the democracy of the 
-lieutta ihiiversity.' lie had no siatutory claim 
the ue\er- failing and lUKiualiiied support of 
oic Senate or even the Syndicate ; his influence, 
ns authority and his power rested on the suffer- 
oe.cc t)f the Fellows ; not to speak of the 
Syndicate, he always enjoyed and commanded the 

21 
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unalloyed and unconditional allegiance of the 
Senate, representing ‘ the most intellectually ad< 
vanced community in Indiri and when it is re- 
membered that the Senate contains the flower 
of the educated manhood and scholarship of the 
countr)", the eminence of the leader becomes all the 
more apparent. 

Asutosh had little of Iht* all too common leadiM 
of the market place : he was, as we ha\'C already 
said, no ordinary leader, who plays to the gallery 
or ministers to the vanities and pleasures of tin 
powers that be ; but he was really a leader ol 
leaders — a thought leader of his people and ruler 
of men. His sway over his fellow men knew ii(» 
])ounds of race or religion ; among eminent savants 
and scholars, administrators and public men, 
European and Indian, men who came in conUiCt witl: 
him, few could resist the charms of his dynamic, 
commanding and attractive personality ; the way 
in which he would and could domin.ate important 
Committees and OoramLssions was nothing short of 
a marvel and hris few ])arallels in the rinnals of 
the public life of the country ; it can only l)e 
compared with the wonderful leadership of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in Legislative Assembly and of 
Deslialiandhu Chittaranjan in the Bengal Council 
wherein with an insuflicient following, less tliaii 
a third of the total strength, they were tlie most 
dominating personalities and the most ini[K)rt'oit 
factors. Such was the case with Asutosh 
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ulso and in a greater degree ; he was called 
upon to preside over three important Committees 
in which there was a preponderance of experts 
and administrators, in fact, of oHicial element : Dr 
Ziauddin Ahmed and he were the only Indian 
Members of Dr. Sadler’s Commission with a 
major iy of official and British Members; he served, 
along with Dr. Raman, on the Committee appointed 
to rej)ort on the Bangalore Institute of Science; 
Asutosh^s genius for rule which in the words of 
‘Ditcher^ in the Capital, 'marked the Bengali jurist 
and educationist as a man among men’ - manifested 
itself in his sway over his colleagues on, and in 
shaping the course of the reports and the deli- 
berations of, these committees and commissions; 
it is no disparagement to his colleagues, to say 
that the reports and conclusions of the latter 
l)car unmistakably and remarkably, the marks of 
his Roman hand ; often his colleagues, on the 
\airious committees, on the Senate and the 
syndicate, were simply charmed by him, often 
he could treat a public meeting as a one man’s 
show by dint of his superior leadership. 

But he was no mass-leader like Lokamannya Tilak 
or Mahatma Gandhi, he had no occasion t > sway or 
lead the masses of his country men ; he did 
uot take any prominent p<art in mass movement ; 
he had nothing to do with the freaks anti 
fury of popular passions and emotions in the 
masses of people ; he had chalked out his own course 
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and he trod and led on along that line. As we 
h ire already said, in his apparently narrower and 
restricted field he stood supreme j he was brave, 
selfless, active, strong, aiul uncompromising on 
questions of national honour and vital principle, 
he never feared or cared for, the favours of 
the rulers ni' the land ; he criticised the Govern- 
ment, mercilessly exposing the hollowness of their 
])olicy and actions ; he stood as a rock— for he was 
firmly convinced he was in the right — against 
po|)ul;ir passions and excitement and was hold 
enough to resist the sweeping onrush of the mighty 
Xon-co-operation Movement ; thus was he a true 
leader, always acting, according to the lights that 
\v ere in him. ‘‘The true leader ” said Lord Haldane 
in a striking address, ‘‘must teach to his countrymen 
the gospel of the wide outlook, he must bid them live 
the larger 1 ife, be unselfish.be ho])eful, be reverent. 
He must fill the minds of those who hear him, even 
of such ,'is are in the de])ths of mitional desi)air, with 
the sense of the greatness which human luiture is 
capable../’ Time and again Asutosh's clarion 
voice was thundered and was echoed and re-echoed 
IVora one end of the country to the other proclaiming 
the ‘gospel of wide outlook' ; the vision of larger, 
truer and fuller life, the Ideal of national greatness 
and national prosperity that he dreamt and 
that haunted him in his waking hours and 
in his nightly rest, he held before his countrymen 
and bade then live up to it ; and when the 
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whole country was prostrate, and the people 
was bleeding and groaning under the weight of 
thousand and one wants and woes, and when the 
very life, the spirit and hope were sought to be 
knocked out of them, his lofty idefilism and his 
robust optimism, his faith in himself and in this 
country's future never (lagged ; he instilled new 
vigour rind new energy into his people and showed 
wdiat human nature was eapable of in the intellcc- 
lual sphere, in the domains of Letters and Science. 
And when, deserted l)y the oflicial head of the 
University^ and the glorified ^linisters and the rei>re- 
sent'itives of the people in the Council Chamber, 
forsaken by the custodians of public funds, he 
stood alone with the banner of progress in hand 
for the independence and integrity of his alma- 
niater, he displayed the supreme ([ualities of leader- 
ship which sticks to its post and carries on, against 
enormous odds, to win in the long run. 

Apart however, from this superior leadership 
in a critical jieriod in his coutry's history, Asutosh 
was pre-eminently a thought-leader of his jicojile. 
The great ideal of a national greatness that he 
dreamt and sought and fought all his life to realize 
in the realms of Letters rind Science, the excellent 
way in which he planned and were at ] Jains to work 
out the sfilvation of his country through intellec- 
tual regeneration and educational progress, the 
ideas and the spirit of higher studies and researches 
that he fostered, made irresistible appeal to the 
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better mind of his people ; and the advanced sections 
of his countrymen, the new generations of scholars 
and students aecc])tcd them with alacrity and are 
carrying on his work and holding to his message j in 
his own words ‘the sparks of new inextinguishable 
fire' that he kindled .spread far and wide and the 
sister Universities of India were ‘eager to emukitc 
his example'; as Dr. Ganga Xath flha, Vice-Chancellor, 
Allahabad University, said, his ‘ideal was accepted 
to serve as a guide ; his ideas and aims gained 
grounds and found champions through the length 
and breadth of the land ; all the movements for higher 
education were and arc inllucnced, for good or evil, 
by them. The Universities newly cstalilisheci at 
various parts of the country, more or less accepted 
his ideals, and can be said to work or enlarge, or 
modify his ideals and his aims j and many of the 
institutions invited him to bless their infant enter- 
prise with liis inspiring presence, his encouraging 
words and sage counsel. Now that he is dead and 
gone, his ideals of the ^advaiieement of learning', the 
lirinciples underlying liis ])lan of the expansions of 
the functions of our University, and his schemes of 
the Post Graduate studies, his conception of the goal 
and place of the University in our national life have 
come to stay The lirilliant gallaxy of intellectuals, 
scholars and and public men, the masses of medi- 
ocrity and of the articulate population that he 
directly or indirectly led, ruled or swayed, will he no 
more in not very distant future ; but with the ideals 
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:\c chami)U)ncd, with the aims and objects he fought 
?br, with the great ideal he conceived and bc(iueath- 
ed, nnd with the lustre of a glorious life lived— a 
life of service nnd sacrifice, a life devoted to work 
Liid action, to freedom and patriotism—Asutosh 
will lead on the generations yet unborn, 'like the 
•^tar from where the btenuil are’. 



Cri AFTER XV. 


The Patriot. 

P.'itriotisiii was ihc breath of his nostril — A subject country fuF 
little scope for patriots — (iocerninoiit stirvico is the ^r;iv<' «ii 
patriotism, Asutosb ;ui exception to the ^^oneral rule. The initure 
of his patriotism, --not polities, but his Llnivcrsity clainKC' 
his energies — The negative aspect of his patriotism, ho was a Bengal 
of Bengalis and an Indian of Indians — Tlio positive side of hi.- 
patriotism, his iinirpio sacrifice on (ho alter of his Univorsit), ‘ili. 
handmaid of our ‘common mothorlaiuV — Tho call of his conn tij 
swept the thinker and I ho scholar and the intcdlectiial giant— 'Ifi: • 
grand sacrifice and patriotic labours. 

If, from the present p:eneration of his countrymen 
Asntosh (lid not receive.! his due as an cruditi 
and versatile scholar, as a man of profonnd ori^ina' 
thinking and intellectual powers, as a great construe 
tivc st.'itcsman and idealist, he had his share of 
recognition as a patriot, as a Judge and jurist, 
—no less, as an administrator of the Ycr> 
first water. Like idealism and like freedom, 
in a larger sense, jiatriotisni was tlic hrca tli of his 
nostril ; it was, Jis we might say, the cardinal theme 
of his life-drama, the corner-stone of his character, 
the key-note of most of his thoughts, one of the 
powerful and all-pervading principles of his life— it? 
guiding, its controlling star ; as patriot, he was 
altogether on a higher ])lanc ; his patriotism stoot: 
on a different footins: from that of a host of his 
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fellow crccTtiircs. In a country under a foreign 
subjectioii like ours, the field of the patriot, the 
scope of his activities as well as his opportunities, 
are limited to a degree • he has, of necessity, to 
tread a narrow and restricted path ; he has t(^ 
follow a stereotyped eourse ; his thoughts and 
liis activities must, in most cases, flow in old, 
familiar, matter-of-course channels. In an inde- 
pendent find democratic country where there is 
no artificial inferiority, where the systems of 
(lovernment and administration do not generate 
a slave mentalit}' rnnong, or dwarf, the people in 
•general, the highest public oflicc affords the 
largest scope to the patriot. Not so in a sul)jL‘Ct 
land where the individual as well as the national 
interests of the rulers and the ruled are not identical, 
not even compatible with each other but are 
often antagonistic ; and the path of a patriot is 
strewn l)roadcast with difliculties and bristles with 
dangers, known and unknown. 

Hence the dearth of true and l.)ro, ad-minded 
patriots in our midst ; moreover, the future prospects 
:ind promotion, accession of powers and privi- 
leges all depend upon the pleasures of the rulers 
whose interests are not, as we have just 
said, identical with ours ; and for the sake of the 
former, the iiEitivc incumbents of public oflices have 
to advance the latters’ interest very often hence 
^ir Henry Cotton once said ; An ' Indian memV)er of 
Civil Service is an Indian lost to the country’ ; 
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it is, it may be, taking an extreme view of the* 
iiitittcr, but the fact can not be gainsaid thai 
the intricate macliinerj'' of the Govcrnnient — the 
pernicious system of administration — tends every 
where to make tlie individual in the ('lovernmeni 
service so much a jxirt and ])arccl of the machine 
or of the system that his individuality, his perso- 
nality- is totally merged therein. The individual 
dies but the system reigns. It is, no wonder, there- 
fore, almost all our countrymen in higher or lower 
rung of the ladder in Oovernment service havi* 
been moie or less completely captivated or con- 
sumed by their oHiecs j one must^ therefore look 
for ardent, active, selfless ])atriols besides the rank 
of officials and ofiicers of the (xovernment. 'fheir 
have been some Indians, however, who are the 
exception to the general rule, who, rising sui)erior 
CO their environment, have given ample proof of 
their unbounded jiatriotisni, the pomp, and power, 
the glamour and grandeur of their high olfices, 
notwithstanding; In the roll of prominent public 
men and jKitriots who have held high offices under 
an alien Government, the name of that illustrious 
son of India — Mr. justice Madhav (fovind Kaiiade 
eotues first j Mr. Justice Telaiig was also one of the 
foremost patriots and public man of his time ; 
nctarcr home, we have had several of the most 
brilliant and distinguished of our countrymen 
taking to Government service — Yidyr^s^agor, Bankiin 
Chandra, Nobin Chandra and others j in more recent 
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times, the late Mr. K. C Dutt in the Superior 
Executive Service and the late Sir Guroodas Banerjea 
1)11 the Bench of the Cnlciitta Hi i^h Court,— thouj^h 

they were prc'cniincnt in their oflicial careers were 

known and respected all over the land as j^rcat 
jiatriots. Such was also the ease with Ashutosh ; 
lie and his race j) roved to demonstration the 
ea])acity oi' their fellow conn try men to hold with 
credit the ]ii<.(hest offices of State ])ut they are 
amon.e: the most prominent patriots that India has 
^eeii, their lifelong association with the machinery 
of the Government notwithstanding. 

As one of the ornaments of the highest Court 
in India, Asutosh had to a devote the best 
of his intellectual powers and energies in the ilue 
discharge of the exacting duties of his exalted 
judicial office — in so doing he left indelible marks 
of his rare erudition and independence— but he 
■scaped the general contamination. Happily for 
their own judicial temi)cr and legal acumen as 
well as their superior moral and intellectual stamina, 
the prominent lawyers and jurists who are 
Lranslated to the Bench escape the inevitable 
doom j and it was only natural that the high 
office failed to make the man — our hero — a part of 
the machine. The inborn, sensitive and selfless 
patriot in him burned with intense thirst for service 
and sacrifice ; and his superior official position — 
which is ordinarily the be-all and end-all of the 
vast majority of his fellow-creatures — failed to chain 
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him to its honour and emoluments, its fame 
and prestige, its glamour and glitterings not with 
standing. And he was singled out by Providence 
from the gallaxy of his official compatriots for the 
singular glory of placing nt the altar of his mother- 
laiKl the best of his gifes and of devoting most 
of his waking hours in the furtherance of her 
sacred cause in n manner unupie in her annals it:- 
recent time. Por nearly a generation and a. half, 
from his early youth, he served his country 
through his - alma mater', championing the cause of 
popular education and culture, of higher studies 
jind researches, Indnging the torch of light and 
enlightenment to hundreds and thousands of homes, 
humble and great, rich and poor. II is activities, 
in this direction, were simply a marvel to others 
and his enthusiasm, his piatienee, his courage kneu 
no bounds ; he never spared himself, never slackened 
his efforts ; he never lessened his devotion , he 
did not give himself any rest • even while asleej), 
he was haunted by the dreams of his activities and 
his works ; and the busiest and most active mai^ 
as he was, his waking hours were not also alto- 
gether free from day-dreams in which ;his plans 
and schemes of his labours loomed large. Like tlu 
late Ltd^am.annya Tilak, Mr. (lokhale and Desha- 
bandhu, Asutosh joined all his unique - intellectual 
and moral powers to his patriotism and had hi^-' 
mother-land in the forefront of all his activities, 
keeping her imtige always aglow in his mind. 
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rerciinial welfare of his motherland, paramount 
interests of his eountrymcn were the objeet he 
limed at in his prodit^ioiis activities. To raise 
his country in the estimation of the civilized world, 
ind particularly in the intellectual world abroad 
— to enable India to contribute to the forward 
fuarch of Truth and luiowled^e, to make for the 
s.'ilvation of the land of his birth through a rapid 
intellectual and cultural regeneration, were the 
su])rcmc motive forces behind his thoughts and labours 
in the public life of the country. As a high Offi- 
cial of the riovernment, he was, no doubt. i)revent- 
cd from identifying himself with, or even from, 
taking an active and leading part in, the great 
freedom movement in the politicfil si)here ; nor 
was he a President or a prominent figure in the 
Na cional Congress ; and in our present cireumstanees, 
polities may and do loom large in, and claim, Jiiost 
)f our activities and our thoughts ; but the sphere 
)f politics —of ])olitical agitation and works — does 
aot^ can not exhaust the field of patriotism j 
\sutosh. whose life was verily the eternal principle 
»f patriotism acted upon continuously, was the 
firing refutation of this po])ular belief and false 
notion. We have already seen, he was not actively or 
exclusively associated with any great ])olitieal party 
or organization ; he had also to shun the political 
arena on the floor of the legislature, in the press 
or on the platform which, are in this country, 
ordinarily but not only, channels of patriotism to 
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the people in general ; so liis i^atriotism was differ- 
ent from that of most of his compatriots j it was 
almost of a different character and wore a different 
complexion ; it had its instrument in his ^ alma 
mater ^ and the medium he choose to \vork 
through was popular, liberal, high and higher 
education and culture in the broadest sense of the 
terms. As he laiunired for his University and 
fought for all it stands for, he worked for his 
country ; in serving- his Ualma mater ^ and in pro- 
moting its best and greatest interests, he surely 
served his mother la ml ; so his life-long championing 
of the cause of education of his fellow-creatures 
was certainly championing the highest cause of his 
his country ; hence his iinuiue service and sacri- 
fice in the domain of educational reform and educa- 
tional advancement not only sprang from, l)ut were 
the measure and depth of his, abiding patriotism. 

We hav^e, however, to deal with his patritUisin 
in both its negative and positive aspects ; })atrio- 
tism, truly speaking, is positive ; but in the 
present deplorable circumstances of our country, 
the negative aspect has accpiired an undue import- 
ance. Asutosh was a Bengali of Bengalis ; to the 
innermost depth of his soul he loveil his Bengal, 
its people and their religion, their literature 
as well as their manners and customs ; but above 
all, he was a patriot ; a patriotic son of India — 
India, which is the hoine of multifarious races and 
communities and the confluence of various cultures 
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and civilizations — Asiitosh was always free, C([nally 
free from a narrow provincialism, a morbid com- 
iiiunalisni or a suicidal sectarianism. Just as no 
false ideal, iKuvever attractive could captivate 
him, so no iictty bigotry provincial, comniunial or 
social, which mas([ueradcs in the guise of a 
false patriotism, could sway him. He \cas an 
Indian to the core of his being, an Indian of en- 
lightened and broad-minded patriotism ^ Indian 
greatness and glory, in the far oif horizon of distant 
])ast, in the present or in the future, anything remark- 
able, anything grand and beautiful or sublime or 
otherwise striking and praiseworthy, anything 
achieved in any part of the kind, by any children 
of the soil, had an irresistible appeal to him and 
touched the deepest and tendcu'est chords f)f his 
heart. India, to him, was not simply a geographical 
expression, a conglomeration of I’rcsidcncics and 
provinces, the abode of numerous peoples divided into 
water-tight comjxirt meats ; bill India, as he said, 
had a definite place in the comity of nations, had 
a distinct mission in the economy of the world 
— India was the common nKitherdund of all his 
countrymen, irrespective of caste, creed or colour. 
And he threw upon the doors of his ^alma mater' 
e([ually to one and all — to all the races and classes 
of whom India, is the land of birth. 

Not only this, all the provinces, almost all the 
races and cultures of India were ecjuaby represented 
on the staff of the URiversity and talented 
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vncl erudite Indians from Madras and Punjab, from 
Bomlviy and Benares, were enthusiastically wel- 
comed nnd many of them installed in the principal 
Chairs; so that the x^uiversity, thanks to his enlit^h- 
tenetl and larixe -hear ted ])at riot ism, was verily the 
the epitome of India itself, representing as it does 
the diverse intellects and scholarships of the whole 
country j ;u'id Hindus and Mohammedans, Christians, 
lains and Buddists, Bengalis and Punjabis, Ouzratees 
ind Madrasees, Bunnises, and the so-called higher 
and lower classes, all worship])ed in the s.ame 
temple and rubbed shoulders in the sacred precincts 
)f his University and all these proclaimed his exalted 
nid (‘idightened patriotism- 

As we ha ve already" s.aid, AsutoslPs patriotism, 
specially in its positive aspect, stands on a pedestal 
ill his own. As one of the highest and most 
icspected oflicials, or as a public man or as a private 
individual, his patriotic soul always felt, and felt 
keenly, the distress an^ difficulties, the inetpialities 
And injustices, that his countrymen had often to 
labour under ; for thirty five years he served his 
lima mater with unceasing toil and untiring 
energy and thus furthered the cause of his 
country in tlic domain of 'higher education and 
researches, with unparallelled zeal and devotion. To 
quote his own eloquent words in his memorable 
Convocation Address of 1914, For years now, every 
hour, every minute, I could spare from other un- 
avoidable duties, has been devoted by me to my 
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T’liiversity work. Plans and schemes to heighten 
tlio efficiency of the University have been the subjects 

■ f my (lay dreams the^*^ have haunted me in the 

i^Durs of my nightly’' rest. To the University C(m- 
tM'iis 1 have sacrificed all chances of studies and 
researches, possil:»ly, to some extent, the interests of 
if niy family and friends, and certainly, T regret to 
ray, a good part of my health and vitality ’’...And 
vhat rea.lly is the University", const itu Ling as it does 
rhe jiiain and unfailing spring of a liberal and higher 
(bieation and culture, the highest centre of intellec- 
'ual activity and the workshop of knowledge, and 
'' firning ? What is our University but the 4iandmaid\ 
'ho ‘ offspring of the parental divinity^, our common 
aiDlhcr-land j not only this, the 'spirit of our 
Motherland' is to him, tlic protecting divinity of 
)nr rdma mater. 

He served his country as he served his 
niversity j but he did some thing greater, 
'Hiiiitcly greater^ he sacrificed on the altar of his 
oouiury as he placed at tne disposal, and dedicated 
' the life-long service, of his University, the best of 
ii’s indefatigable energies and resourcefulness, 
most of his massive intciicetual powers and his moral 
'’i-.unina wdiich would have certainly handed down 
lis name as .a creative genius or an original thinker 
ni the realm of Letters or Science. He threw, as we 
have just quoted from him, his chances of study and 
research to the winds, he sacrificed his sure future 
r^lory as a scholar, as a man of letters and science 
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— and he was the greatest intellectual giant after Ram 
Mohun Uoy, in the words of Dr. Paranjpye ~ not ta 
sf)eak of his sacrifice of his sorely needed and hard 
earned rest, of his strength and vitality and eveu 
the material ' interests of his friends and his taniily' 
all for the sake of our alma mater, for the sinx/id of 
a liberal education and enlightenment, and for tlu 
promotion of scholarship and original thinking and 
intellectual activities among his country men, for all 
that his alma mater, the ‘ handmaid ' of his 
motherland, stood for, under his guidance. In 
justice to the fjatriot, wc must take into our 
consideration all these facts ; to properly as.sess the 
value and quality of his patriotism we should not 
forget the actual record and the promise of the 
brilliant young mathematician who was fast making 
his wa3^ to the front rank of world-mathematicians ; 
we should not forget the possil)ilitie.5 of the great 
versatile scholar and intellectual giant who could not 
work and shine unfettered, who did not even tread 
his normal path, but was buried in the midst of, 
and relegated to the background ba)^, his tremendous 
and strenuous patriotic activities in the field of 
cdueathm and culture. The call of his country for 
service in the cause of education and enligliLenmeni — 
the surge of his burning ond redeeming patriotism - 
was too sacred, too great and too glorious for him 
to shirk; and when it came, it swept, in its 
majestic sweep, the great mathematician, the pro 
found student, and manysided scholar, and the 
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intellectual prodigy and laid hare the fierce and 
fearless patriot, toiling, struggling .and sticking to 
his post often against enormous odds. And when 
the time came for him to choose between the 
'crowded hours of a glorious life* and the lofty 
vocation of a scholar and of a contrilnitor to the 
forward march of Knowledge and Truth; when the 
htnir came for takijig up once for all the role of the 
self less and tireless patriot or of the honoured 
student and profound thinker, and he had to decide 
between assuming the exacting duties and onerous 
responsibilities of controlling and guiding the affairs 
(jf the greatest Indian Universit}^ in its most critical 
period of transition, of transformation and rejuve- 
nation, involving the thankless and monotonous 
drudgery of overwhelming routine work coupled with 
prolonged and heavy intellectual labours year in 
and year out and of thus advancing the cause of 
education and enlightenment of his helpless country, 
or of sticking to the path of an original thinker and 
a versatile scholar with all his intellectual powers 
and natural bent calling him hereto, Asutosh did 
not hesitate ; he took and stuck to the prosaic and 
painstaking, dull and dreary course, for the sake of 
his ‘beloved motherland’. There is a rare grandeur in 
this supreme sacrifice of Asutosh ; it was not simply 
deliberate, lifelong and grim, it was no mere parting 
vvith one's patrimony or giving away one’s 
fortune, or even one's saving and. earning of a 
lifetime, for some noble object ; it meant something 
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hijTjher and nobler than that; for it meant, as we havt* 
already said before, constant drain of, and inordinate 
demands upon, his time and energy, his vigour and 
vitality, his health and comforts, and more than all 
these upon his massive intellectual powers and 
equipments, which — if left to their own natural 
course — would have enabled him to tichieve faine 
and glory and to live among the great masters in 
the domain ot Letters and Science. This sacrifice of 
one^s great intellectual gifts on the altar of one's 
motherland in the sphere of education is a rare enough 
and majestic spectacle ; for, those on whom are 
showered God's choicest blessings, intellectual, 
normal and physical, are seldom to be met with ; 
when such a man cojues in our midst — as Asutosh 
did, — he is naturally, often irresistibly drawn to the 
]iatli which gives his mitural ?uid intellectual gifts 
their freest play and ])roper opportunity of develop 
ment and fruition, and thanks to the congenial soil 
and natural ])ath, he comes to fame and rises into 
emineiiee as a matter of e»)urse; b}'^ dint of his achieve- 
ment and his labours in his own line, he receives the 
ap])\ause and the admiration of his fellowmen ; or 
v/hen he is too great or too diHieult to understand, 
wlicii his work is too’ high or controversial 
fo*r his contemporaries, he has the supreme satis 
faction of being true to his inner self, and of obeying 
the promptings of higher nature ; often he leaves 
behind him the product of his genius and of his scholar- 
ship that receives its due at the hands of his posterity. 
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But as we have already said, Asutosh trod a diflfercnt 
path, and chalked out a different course of action. 

He turned a deaf ear to the promptings of the 
scholar; he suppressed the innate tendencies of his, 
profound intelleclujil powers ; he paid no heed to the 
call of the eternal student and thinker in him as well 
as to his natural inclinations and desire for Fame 
and glory in the department of human activities and 
thought to which he was particularly suited ; instead, 
he took upon himself the vow of grim sacrifice and 
lifelong service and joined ‘in a solemn pledge of 
eternal devotion to the spirit of our Motherland, the 
protecting Divinity of our Alma Mater'! 

Apart from this exalted character of his patrio- 
tism, mention must he made of some very imj)ortant 
steps or rather scries of steps which he look and 
which show the patriot to a great advantage, 
'these «'ind many other acts of his mtiy justly be 
referred to, to bring into prominent relief more than 
one trait in his lofty character, more than one sub- 
lime characteristic of his nature. When Asutosh 
was called to the helm of afliairs at his University, 
Bengal was passing through a throes of one of the 
greatest political agitations ; there was an un- 
precedented popular upheaval which followed at the 
heels of the Partition of Bengal ; an admittedly 
reactionary, stern and vindictive policy and strong 
and relentless measures were taken against the 
many of the teachers and students as well as the 
educational institutions of the new fangled province 
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of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Numerous sehools 
and eolleges, many teaehers and students had to be.'ir 
the brunt of executive wrath and administrative 
high-handedness. But Asutosh, from his ])lMce 
in the University, took under his protecting wings 
hundreds of persecuted institutions and numerous tCci- 
ehers and students. Sir Bamfyle Fooler who earned 
considerable notoriety for his executive high-handed- 
ness met a 'fatnr in him ; the latter was determined 
to, as he actually did, pn>teet the poor institutions 
and men, young and old, that the former was ecjually 
bent upon crushing, by way of penalizing them 
for their supposed sins of non eompliauee with bureau- 
cratic ‘zid\ Asutosh extended and continued the 
University's protection in its many ways to the 
unfortunate institutions* on the other hand he 
offered shelter, in the precincts of the University 
itself or its constituent institutions, to various 
students and teachers; it will be be\a)nd the limited 
scof)e of the ])resent study to go into details, to rake 
up old controversies, to open old sores ; but the 
broad and outstanding fact remains and Tuimerous 
professors, teaehers .and .'students as well as various 
schools and colleges will bear elociueiit testimony to 
it — that but for the bold and patriotic stand with 
which Asutosh met the ollicial vagaries, many 
institutions and men would certainly have been swept 
off in the mighty onrush of bureaucratic wrath. 
Two other acts of supreme importance we will refer 
to, which are at once the crowning glory of the 
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.\luc.itiorial reformer and briiii^ into prominence the 
<rre^lt patriot. These were the installatiim of the 
Vernaculars— inciuding his own — and of ancient 
Indian History and (hdture in their places of 
iinj)ortance, on a footing of equality with other 
snUjects of study and research in the 
I’niversity. The key to his unbounded love and 
iinalmted zeal for his country’s literature and 
jidture, the secret of his biding interest in 
the reconstruction (if the ancient history of his 
:()untry which foioned an instructive and illuminat- 
ing chapter in the story of human civilization 
and i)rogress, the urge of his keen solicitatitjn 
and persistent endeavours for uplifting the Indian 
Vernaculars and the History of Ancient India fnnn 
tlieir ])osition of su))ordination, whicii resulted in the 
hiauguni tion of the great Department of Indian Ver- 
naculars and of the Chair of Ancient Indian llistcn'y 
and Culture in his Umversity, the underlying 
significance of his life-long preference of Indian 
dress and manners in the highest otricial 
hmetions and most exclusive and aristrocratie socie- 
ties are to l)e found in a burning, spirit 

of lofty patriotism ])ervading his whole being ; all 
these ]jlace him in forefront of the .illustrious 
patriots of our land and are sure to hand down 
his name to the succeeding generations as a 
sagacious, selfless and fearless worker in his 
country's cause. 
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THK IDEALIST. 

Asutdsh, I lie rtcor, the prophet and th(^ mystic- -Thanl s to llu- <ht 
temhmoy of Ihp a{^e and march of civilization, the ido.dist is pushed I, 
the l)ack» round— The at mospliere of a subject country like India i- 
not conclusive to the' rise of llit; idesdist— The iictd of a loft) idealise, 
but few(‘r idealists (oday — 'i'hc Ideal ofa^rcalcr India, dreamt by Im 
glorious sons. left severely alone— Asulosh comtiarcd with some rd 
our . ureal esL idealists — An t.\])Osition of his Ideal and of his lofty 
idealism in the relorrnation and rennovation of his Kiiiversiiy. hi> 
faith in the fnturt^ of IJ.engaiec Literature — I'he value of his liii-al 
thanks to his brilliant career and versatile personality, the gn'.i' 
idealist <lid not re(‘eive his due in his lifetime but future goiicralion' 
will acclaim the idealist and appreciate his idealism. 

A threat man of action— a successful practicrtl 
man of the world — tis he was, Asutosh was a iiTC'd 
idealist to the innermost depths of bis bcinij . 
lofty spirit of idealism and faith pervaded lijs 
works and addresses — a hii^h and ennohlinir Ideal of 
national ;j:retitness always loomed larire^ before his 
mind’s eye and was the nevcrfailing source of his 
strenu^th and the nrtre of his activities. 

Sometimes he soared so liiirh as to Ite in the 
realms of ihe seer and the projthet^ to which rione but 
the most i^ifted persons and j^rcatest statesmen havv 
access ; sometimes he would transcend the limils 
of the immediate present and rise, far above his 
environment and far beyond the reach of his fellov/ 
creatures, to a celestial height from where he would 
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probe the unborn future, give elotpient exj)ressions 
to some simple nnd supreme truth or jiresent to his 
countrymen the loftiest ideal of national greatness 
and glory to be realized t > some extent, at any rate, 
through the University . at times from that 
region on high, he would hold forth a faint, small but 
impressive pieture of our national life and prosi)eritv 
and would call up.on his countr^^nien and their rulers 
1.0 help in its realization ; on sotne other occasion he 
would call our attention to the mysterious strength 
of the renonmed centres of thought, and 
scholarship — such as the Universities -which makes 
them outlive the onslaughts ol’ time, or open out 
eyes to the chaiigiug, lluctuating, short-lived nature 
of parties and policies, their noise ami bustle notwith- 
standing, at the conclusion of an important address, 
he would often invoke, profoundly ins])ired, the 
presiding diety of our motherland, the protecting 
divinity of our ‘ Alma Meater”. 

Me was indeed in a prophetic vein when, (after 
stating that our Universities have produced many 
generations of graduates, actpiainted with the litera- 
ture of the highest type and, in touch with the pro- 
gress of modern Ihoiight . he said, ‘^Considerable num- 
bers of our graduates have entered the learned 
l)rofessions and have acquitted themselves with 
credit. But something more is eiuparatively needed ^ 
India, vve can not conceal the fact from ourselves, 
contributes hardly anything at the present moment 
towards the progress and extension of Knowledge. 
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fn this respect, it (l(ies rank even with tlu‘ 
vSraallest of civilized countries ol the West’’- he went 
on, “ 1 prefer to take my stand on the conviction^ 
deep-rooted in my mind, that India which, in olden 
times, was one of the chosen seats of wisdom and 
learniiiiT^ is expected, nay, is bound, to come to the 
(Vont rank ai^aiii and take her due place amonjj^ the 
nations which are justly re.i^arded as the leaders 
in the evolution of llnnianit^" in morden times.*^ 
(k.)iicludiiiii^ his meinorahle Convocation Address ol' 
IDI I — wc Jia ve alre«'idy referred to it — he observed 
in a prophetic strain, “...the light which has kept 
beckoning us on word, on our rough and dark path 
was not the litlul gleam of a willo-the-wisi) but 
the steady radiance of a pure holy flame forever 
burning in a glorious temple, however remote — a 
shrine dediciited to the worship of Truth and Ideal 
...1 feel tha.t a mighty spirit has arisen a Sj)irit that 
will not be (jiienehed ••the w*)rkcrs pass away but 
the solid results of their work rem liii and friietifv/' 

And sometime after the world conflagration 
caused by die greatest war in History had died down 
leaving an awful del )eris of crowns .and thrones and 
the embers of devastation and destruction still 
smouldering, Uie bleeding nations of the earth strug- 
gling to recover the lost strength, to remedy the 
thousand and one resultant evils and to re- 
construct, in the light of new experience and new 
knowledge, the whole social fabric (which wus totter- 
ing or was already turned topsy tuvy) with a view 
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to attain a higher national and international life and 
better world relations ; while India, cut to the quick 
l)y ?L brutal dispkij^ of nacked force in an ignoble 
reign of terror in the Punjab, was in the vortex of a 
tremendous agit ition and in the throes of an enliven- 
ing, uplifting upheal, Asutosh saw, ... on all 
sides unmistakable signs of the ])ulsation of new 
life, oi'new hf)pes, of new aspirations, in all spheres 
fd* human activities'’. In this struggle for the 
])rogress of the raee,'^ he declared ^‘India will 
take an honourable position and her destiny will 
be brightened, only if we are able to provide in 
abundance, education of the highest type for the 
children of this genemtion and generations yet 
unborn... in the accomplishment of this noble task, 
the University of Calcutta.. .may rightly be expected 
-o be the leader and path-linder.** " 

lie rose at one time, to such a peculiar altitude 
that the seer merged in the mystic ; accustomed 
as he was with exact Sciences, possessed as he was 
v)f legal accuracy and all the exactitude demanded 
by his permanent and high judicial position, his 
mysticism, rare enough no doubt, about the per- 
manence of the great educational institutions and 
the centres of the learning and researches — like the 
Universities — was not so pronounced as Burke's 
was about the origin and growth of society ; but 
his striking reference to the permanence of the 
great and historic centres of scholarship as also to 
the fleeting and fluctuating character of the political 
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parties, political theories and policies breathes a i)r() 
found mysticism and abidiiii^ prophetic wisdom^ 
it be remcmV)ercd,” he solemnly declared in the course 
of his famous address at the Convocation of his 
University in 1922. ''that there is some subtle 
salt or secret that heeps the I'niversities alive, 
that makes them iiidifferent to fortime and time. 
No human institution is so permanent as University 
Dynasties may come and ; political parties may 
rise or fall, the inliuences of men may chanuje, but 
the Ihiiversities ejo on for ever as seats of trutli 
and power, as free fountain'^ of living waters, as 
undefiled altars of inviclablc Truth - Have not 
Oxford find Cambridge outlasted chfinges of p.arty 
and policy ?...IIfive not Beiifires find Nfivfidwip 
survived aggressive onslaughts of foreign invfisions 
find devasting floods of foreign culture... ?” Ivipifilly 
eloquent and prophetic was his reference 
to the fierce C(')ntrovers\'^ firound tin 

vexed question f)f University reform and to the 
determined attitude and intention of the (l)veni- 
ment and of certain legislitors to reform the Univer- 
sity out of existence ; “ Councils will come and go; 
Ministers will lilossorn and i)erish pfirties will 
develop find dis.appear or change their charficter find 
survive. But your University, my university will .go 

oil for ever unfilterable is my liith fis to her 

bright future../’. 

Thes^ : fragmentary extracts from some of his 
famous utteninces deserve more than fi pfissing 
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notice ; lor not only do they indicjite the breadth 
of his views, the length of his vision, the range 
of his imagination and the loftiness of his states- 
manship ; blit they bring into prominent relief, the 
seer and the idealist. If the rank of tlie real 
statesmen and the thinkers and the students is 
thin everywhere — particularly in a. subject country — 
the seer and the idealist arc all the more rare ; 
tlie world, today, is to() hot for them; aud man, is 
much too pi'actical ; he is much too active, and busy; 
the society is too full <'>f the struggle for existence, 
and conllicts and clash of opposing interests ; the 
nations and individuals arc etpially anxious to steal 
or force, a march overhand outstrip, their rivals, 
and are mad after the luxuries aud riches, comforts 
and privileges that a seientiiic and materialistic 
age can minister to. Practical results, speed}^ 
advantageous elTects, present and immediate gains 
are all thrit are cared for, or coveted ; so that a 
nierehaiit ])riaee, iii industrial iiiagn ite, a narrow- 
minded conservative politician, a shortsiglited, ])se- 
deo statesman in a W{>rd, the successful professioiial 
man — who dioes .ind can appeal to the lower side 
of our nature, .and serv-; our sordid self-interests 
and the lesser needs of today — is more often than 
not, the hero of the hour, and the prize h{)y of this 
scientific and materialistic age—an age which has put 
an undue ])rcmium upon mediocrity and practicalnlity. 

And thanks to the march of Civilization, its 
increasing clashes of rival interests, its conflicts of 
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opposing opinions and activities, its ceaseless toil 
and internecine struggle, its dust and din of the 
inevitable controversies, all tend to push the 
idealist and the seer into the background, atul 
very often weigh him down with a thousand 
unnatural demands which only lesser men 
can meet. In the thick of the light, in the scramble 
for ])owcr and i)rivilcgc, in the mad rush for laurels 
of life, in the unn bated struggle and in the whirl- 
wind of work, in the meaningless multiplications 
of wants and needs, in the ever-increasing misery 
and trouble to multitudes, the voice of the idealist 
is drowned, the lingering on the wall is imheaded. 
If such be the conditions in the nourishing countries 
which are in the vanguard of present day progress, 
the case of a countrt" like ours may be very well 
imagined; the atmos[)hcre is surcharged with the 
forces of degradation and demoralizations and the 
artificial relations of the rulers and the ruled, with 
the former's natural inclination to jiatrotiize, kird 
it over, if not worse, and the latter’s to serve 
and please must keep, at a safe distance, the seer, 
the idealist and the patriot who live accfirding 
to their own light, in a world apart and all their 
own, and do not trim their sails to suit the passing 
fancies or favours of the ])owers that be ^ hence it is 
that we have had few. very few, seers and idealists 
m our midst; fewer still are those countrymen of 
ours wh ) are, like Asutosh, high officials of state, as 
well as idealist and patriots of the first water. 
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It is a truism — but it will bear repetition — that 
India, as a subjeet eountry, has to pay many penal- 
ties for tlie political subjection^ one of these is that 
a race of manly idealists has yet to come and a 
spirit of lofty, robust idealism has yet to lllter 
down the various soeial strata and permeat the 
social, coiumunial and the collective life of the 
people in i^eneral. The many prominent men and 
eminent [)ersonalities that have figured in the 
public life of our country or have been 

in the limelight for some time at any rate, 
have seldom had the courage, and the 

capacity, the imagination and the intellectual 
powers to picture and present to their fellow crea- 
tures an ennobling, inspiring, sustaining Ideal —an 
ideal worthy of our ancient country with its heavy 
el/ilazation and culture — an Ideal worth living and 
(lying for ! Most, if not all of them, have had— of 
necessity, no doubt — to coniine their attention and 
their activities to the four corners of the circums- 
tances of the day, to the burning question of the 
hour, to the pressing problems of the present. Nature, 
temiierameiit and environment have all joined to 
scarce lofty, robust idealism away from our life, 
individual, public and collective; moreover it 
always pays to be practical; a time-serving compro- 
mising attitude —and not a manly, lofty spirit of 
idealism— is the golden rule of worldly success, for 
the latter is often out of harmony with prevailing 
state of things and will not make for the realization 
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of immediate ends. And it is nv> wonder that the 
seer is branded as a visionary, a dreamer of future 
gre.i tness and <;lory considered dead to the Uvinjr 
World of realities aiivd a soul consumed with a loftv 
idealism is hvoked upon as the impatient idealist 
following* a lantoni, going after chimera or caught 
in a willo the wisp. But though it is a priradox — 
noncthc-lcss is it true — the more intense he the distress 
and degradation, individual, or national, the greater 
is che need of idealism. Circumstfuiced as wc are 
today, after a hundred and lifty years of British 
rule, with our socity and our country bleeding from 
a hundred wounds and evils which threaten 
to crush once for all the national life and 
stand in the way of a. fuller, truer and more glo- 
rious future of national greatness, the parame/imt 
need of a healthy, loftj^ and live Ideal, the impera- 
tive necessity of an envigourating and thriving 
idealism can never he over-estimated— an Ideal 
stimula ting, sust dnig, heckotiing onward and 
-.*11 ward, -ail idea'lsm abiding, uplifting and moving » 
oi the presciiL state of our degradation and distress, 
ihe crying needs and burning topics of the day, 
par ticiiuir events and peculiar legislative and execu- 
tive measures alisorbe all our attaintion and our 
energies. Bvtai Bengal, which has always been 
U uo wn for her idealistic and emotional fervour, can 
boast of few great idealists. • We have in our midst 
not a. fe v apostles of wordly wisdom and exponents 
of worldly success, practical j)oliticians 
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iritichair patriots who, between themselves, oeeu]hes 
Miite an enormous s]xice in the public and collective 
life of the country ; and the i^reat Ideal ? — the Ideal 
»r an India, j;real and glorious, more great and 
tnore glorious in a sense than India (jf yore, an 
hidia, vigouroiis and strong, free and flourishing - 
die Ideal which has enraptured her poets and 
Ijatriots. — the Ideal which has been the dream of her 
philosophers and has h.aunted her statesmen of today, 
'the renovated Indud^ of Madhab (Tovind Kanade 
nid (h)pal Krisna Gokhale, ‘'with a liberated man. 
iiood, with a buoyant ho|K‘, with a faith that never 
shirks duty and with a. sense of justice that 
:)eals fairly with all, with an unclouded intellect 
isid powers, fully cultivated and with a, love 
that overlciips all bounds^’, 'taking her proper 
\>lace among the nations of the world* — the 
India of Ananda Mohan Ohosli which is, 'though 
not like .Ia]ian the land of the rising sun but 
vhe land where the sun is rising again% — that 
plowing eharming, ins])iring vision of our mother- 
la iid, the common mother of ns all, witli a distinct 
niission in the modern world and a honourable 
(•lace in the economy of the nations— the living visirjii 
that iloated before and haunted Deshabandbu in his 
sleeping and waking hours— the picture of India 
standing on the morning of her resurrection that 
IV. Besant saw in an inspired moment f Some 
relegated it to the background j some left it severely 
alone or had too little courage for it; many were and 

23 
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arc iudiflcreut to it, many could not reach it |)\ 
the highest flights of their imagination. 

To most men — and they arc ])rou(l to be practical 
mcii'-the ultimate goal of our countr^v is a very 
restricted and narrow one, not only ccjmmensuratc 
with their liraitol vision, hopes and aspirations, 
but also compatible with their and others’ petty, 
little, selfisli, vested interests; the demoralizinn 
circumstances of a subject country where the proino- 
ti(m of petty self-interest of the individuals under 
foreign rule depends upon the pleasures and favours 
of the rulers, have brought about and aggravate, 
this sad slate of things. But "stone walls can not 
a prison make'’, alw.ays ; and in this land of(»urs— 
under foreign domination today, no doubt,— have 
appeared blessed souls who have risen superior to the 
soul'killing envirorinient, who have soared above 
the sickening, deadening surroundings of the ])revSeiU, 
who have had a vision of the not too lar off not loo 
nearby, promised land — a vision though it is, it 
ear lies with it the message and prophecy of its 
fnlfdment. Among the politicians and iiublie men. 
Dadabhoy Xaronji of revered memory was lirsl in tlu 
held ill recent times, to present lieforc his country- 
men an intcllegible, comprehensive and lofty Ideal 
of national ]>rogress and prosperity —which ought to 
iie the goal of our national work — when lie enunci- 
ated ai d introduced the doctrine of Swaraj, for his 
country in the sense in which it exists in the free 
countries of the West. Lokamaunya Tilak aiifl 
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Sri Aurobinda Ghosh were also bold enough to raise 
l he cry of freedom — freedom of thought and expre- 
ssion, of association and action, and the latter went 
so far as to base it upon his own ]X)litical philo- 
sophy. Freedom, though the very idea would frigh- 
ten many, though the very word would scare away 
others, freedom to him was the one indispensjible 
o.»:iditi.)n of India’s self-fulfilment and self-expression 
a«t a nation. And it was nothing hut the self expres- 
sion, self-fulfilment and self-realization of their 
country which Aurobinda dreamed and works 
lor and Deshhandhu lived and diedfir. that Asutosh 
had in view as the ultimate goal of his activities 
in the direction of its intellectual regeneration 
and educational progress he helped to bring 
al'out. 

His ideal of India ‘coming to the the front rank 
again' and taking ’her place among those nations 
which are justly regarded as leaders in the evolu- 
tion of Humanity in modern time*, was the ideal 
that was the source of his inspiration and urge and 
the secret of his faith and strength. And to he a 
leader and pathfinder in this evolution of modern 
Humanity, India must and will express, fulfil and 
realize her inner, higher and fuller self ; she must 
attain a l.arger, fuller and greater life. This was 
the Ideal that fascinated Asutosfi in his waking as 
as well as his sleeping hours — India expressing her 
innerself, her eternal soul in her literature and 
science and Arts, realizing her nobler and greater 
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self by rising to the full height of her powers an«l 
glories and fulfilling her (iod-given missson in the 
world as a teacher, letider and saviour of Humanitv 
from the complexities, dangers and disasters to which 
modern civilisation has dragged it. In all these, 
in this noble self-expression, in this glorious self 
realization, in this accomplishment of the Oocl -given 
mission by our dear mother land, our University, 
his University is to be her hnndmaid. Thus his ideal 
of the University, was also pitched in the highest 
key; it was not «'it all incompatible with, but con 
ducivc to the fulfilment of, the Ideal that lie conceived 
of his country's future greatness. Hence he meant his 
University to be ^^a great storehouse of learning, n 
great bureau of standards, a great workshop of 
knowledge, a great laboratory for the training as well 
of men of thought as of men of action"'; hence it was 
his ambition, ‘^to bring the University into intimate 
touch with the nation beciiuse he was fully eons 
cious ^k)f the supreme part it must play in national 
consciousness". Just as he would not, and could not be 
satisfied wdtha halting, poor and jiotty goal, glorified 
into an Ideal, for his glorious motherland, he was 
not at all content \vith the degree-giving, knowledge- 
testing knowledge-rewarding functions and the 
accepted half-hearted Ideal or rather the abseiio' 
of Ideal, of his Alma Mater’ ; just as he 
<oiiceived the highest Ideal for his country, 
his Ideal of his beloved University was also tla* 
loftiest. 
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Consistent with the hi^h ideal that he conceived 
()1 his UniYersit\', he defined its functions as the 
^'ic<juisition, conservation, refinement and distribution 
of knowledge' and imposed upon it ^the supreme 
duty, that of adding to the sumtotal of human 
knowledge’ ; it wa« as »a ])ractical idealist of the first 
water that he tried and succeeded in embodying 
‘‘within its walls the learning of the world in living 
(‘X|X)nents of scholarship, wlu) 'sht'dl maintain in 
Letters, Science and Arts the standard of truth and 
beauty and the canons of criticism and taste". And 
not only, in connection with the his works and 
.letivilies in his own ‘Alma ]\latcr' the great idealist 
was seen and shone, but in the remarkable c'lddresses 
that he was invited to deliver at various Univer- 
sities all over the land, the idealist crime into promi- 
nent relief. Particularly, in his striking and impres- 
sive i 'residential Address at the Bengalee Literary 
Conference, (at Bankipur) the ideal that he presented 
of the glorious future of his great and ilourishing 
mother- tongue winning an honourable place among 
the world langua.ges and literatures, was really 
worthy of the great idealist th*at he was to the 
innermost depths of his being. The highest value of 
the Ideal that he lollowed, the greatCvSt merit of the 
idealist was this ; this ideal is not impossible of 
realization in the near future, its l>eauty and lofti- 
ness, notwithstanding ; it is not, as is feared by 
a good many ])eople, too high for all practical pur- 
poses ; it is not surely, an utopia, the product of a 
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heated brain or of an excited or unbridled fancy ■ ik r 
is it a vague, faint, shadowy ideal to be or not 
to be realized in some dim and distant futuritv. 
No doubt this ideal loomed large in the political 
philosophy and activities of the advanced school 
of public men and patriots, branded as extremists; 
but this docs not, can not, take away from its 
intrinsic merit. That Asutosh’s was not ca false 
ideal, or one too high and too ambitious— that 
a glorious future awaits India has been admitted hv 
many thinkers and statesmen ; one of Asutosh's pre 
deccsscrs, Mr. Reynolds, a greater idealist, than most 
of us, said in the course of his Convocation speech 
so far back as 18S-t. 

** The life of ICcslniv Chandra Sen is a pledge 
and an assurance that Providence has yet a great 
destiny in store for this land. The age and the 
country which have produced such a man inav 
well locik forward with hopeful anticipation to 
the next scene of the drama in which he ])laved 
distinguished a part.’’ ^‘Therc is,’' wrote Dr. Coi)m:ir 
Swamy years back — and we need not refer to what 
have been said by man^'-emineiit men more recently - 
already I'lbundant evidence of that i)ermeatatioii 
of Western thought by Indian Philosophy which 
Schopenhauer so clearly foresaw, 'fhe Hast has 

revealed a new world .to the West already 

there an* groups of Western thinkers whose jmrposes 
and principles are more truly Indian than are those 
of average English-educated Indians of today.’^ 
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Like the great thinkers and philosopliers, the 
great statesmen and idealists do not receive their 
due at the hands of their contemporaries j more 
often than not, they are misunderstood ; and their 
\v(jrth, their works, their powers, undcr-estiinaled 
111 their lifetime. The reasons are not far to seek ; 
ihe great statesmen and the great idealists, to he 
true to themselves, can not, do not, in ver\' many 
cases, confine their attentions and activities to the 
living present • their ideas and actions, their ideals 
uid aims are inlluenced and moulded by their eonsi- 
<lerations of the needs and necessities of unborn 
future ; they have not onlv to look to the inte- 
rests of their contemporaries • they have also to 
champion, at times, the cause of the coming genera- 
lions ; ordinary people have not the larger vision 
to see what Ihe larger interests of the whole 
nation demand ; they can seldom see that their imme- 
liatc interests arc very often bound np with those 
of their neighbours and fellow-creatures all 
the land — not less, with those of the future genem- 
tionsas well. A true statesman and a great idealist 
IS he was, Asutosh could not minister to the 
needs and advance the interests of select groups 
or class of his eontemiioraries with his uiidivideil 
attention and energies j hence he had to ])aY the 
penalty of , his greatness in this respect which 
eluded pul)lic gaze and escaped public recognition, 
llis su]3crior intellectual powers and force of 
character, his diverse interests and his manysided 
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activities, his brilliant achievements, partieularK , 
the ' crowded hours of his j^lorious life ’ fascinated 
]nil>lic opinion and commanded pul)lic admiration toc 
much— and went so far as to drizzle his contempt )r- 
aries ; and the idealist was totally forgotten • he was 
too readily, too exclusively, too thoroughly identiUed 
with a particular course of c'lction, with some schciiu 
or ])oliey, to let the idealist come into prominence. 
He was. always criticised and condemned or ap- 
]>reciatcd and adored for one or other of hi- 
numerous public acts and addresses. And in tiu 
clash of opinions and interests, in the conllicts ol 
ideas and principles, in the dust and din of 
controversies, no less in the admiration or critieisiib 
of liis activities <and speeclies that were freelv 
showered upon him, it was often loV' 

goLten that liere was a man — a superman- ir 
truth — who, though he had united in his owi: 
])ersona]ity, the most energetic worker, the most stre- 
nuous [Igliter and the most suecessful and brilliant 
individual of his generation, had, nevertheless, 
eouceiveil a great Ideal, aiul ht'id struggled, toiled and 
literally burnt his candles at both ends, in furtherance 
ol the Ideal. Thanks to Ids life long labours, Ids 
fame and glory it is generally forgotten that the 
steady light that i)eckoned him onward to fulfil the 
mission t>f his ])rief sojourn in our midst, was nothing 
IniL the heavenly lustre of his great Ideal, that the 
secret o^ the strength and of the courage that 
sust iiued him in his darkc.st hours of worries and, 
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anxieties, distress and difllcultics and in the dreary 
(lays of trials and tribulations was the characteristic 
(juality of his robust idealism; that the Ideal that he 
championed through life and bequeathed to his post- 
erity was also the source of his lifelong urge and in- 
spiration. Hut this part of his mental constitution, 
this aspect >f his character, eluded popular ga/a 
<111(1 missed [mblic applause but were nonetheless the 
redeeming feature of his |)ersonality. When the 
next generations will spring up, and the embers 
of the various controvensies, the noise of the 
virulent critisism that gathered round him, and 
the glare of his activities as well as the brilliance 
of his career, will ecpialU' die down, they will have 
I elccnrer perspective and a truer view of the nican. 
fheii the great Idealist he was throughout his 
lile, the lofty Ideal that he presented to his country- 
men and the glorious dream of a golden future 
ilhat he dreamt of his dear motherland — a dream 
it was, ill the circumstances of the day, but it 
carried with it the secret of its fullilment — all 
these will shine forth and shed an imperishable 
lustre iqion the dep:irtcd great. 
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The Representative Man. 

rile great men like Asulosli constitiito a class by iheniselvcs — 
The secret of their advent and popular misooiiception — Kmersaii 
throw.s a ilood of light on it — ‘ The river of thoughts and events 
and the ’ideas and nceessitlrs that forced' Asntosli onward —TI k' 
great Itonaissanec niovoniinit in India and in tlio Hast — Ram 
Mohnn Jhiy. the maker of modern In iia.liis lifowork — 'I'lio im 
pae.t of the West and its effeet'^ upon India — The great awaken iti'j;. 
the clash of ideals, old and imw and progress cf m w uIims — T he rag(‘ 
of weste.rnization and the nocil fora ’Return Movement*— Asutosli.at 
orico a forornosc produet and ehaiupioti of this revivalism — lveslia\ 
(Miandra Sen's tamo in Knro|)e and X'ivckananda's a'diie veiiuml.- 
in Anierica and their salutory ellcet upon the great Movement in 
India— Its religious, literary, cultural and socinl nsixiCts—Tsliwiir 
' .’1 land ra also pa ^’c<^ tht! way for Asn tosh’s .idvtmfc and work 'I'lm 
iJcngalee literary genius and its singular out[)nt, — The politieui 
'".nr, noil, the tense atmosphere and the vdi’iihuit agitation (iri the 
dglil ies) "-Throe pre-oinineiit Indians and their laboms — Renl 
nation-wide progress yet to come — Its tii-ht requisite —'riio ednc:i 
tiomil advancement, e(iucationa) roformer and worker- -AsutosUV 
advamt, anothor necessity — Ilis simple, streunous. patriotic life, an 
antidote to growing donalsoualitsaliou and lethargy. 

The i^reatncss of some of the exceptionally gjrcnl 
men, of some of the extraordinarily jgifted ])ersoiia- 
litics often presents a perplexing problem and *ni 
niiusual phenomenon — easy to be impressed v/ith but 
difficub, to understand and explain; the tendency 
to explain this greatness, this rarity, by referring to, 
and emphasising, the immediate environment and 
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heredity is common enough ; it is now a truism Lo 
say that environment and heredit\' are the greatest 
factors in life; but the difference is often improperly 
appreciated — the supreme, fundamental and abiding 
difference between a great, representative man of 
Asu tosh's calibre and an ordinary common indivi- 
dual. These great men constitute a class, a kingdom 
by themselves where the ordinary laws of heredity, 
of inverted heredity seem to lose much of the ordi- 
ii.'ir^'' force of their application. The broader, deeper 
and more outstanding, and not merely superticial, 
features of circumstances — the subtle, silent and 
salient time forces and time spirit with their impact 
and influences extending over several generations — 
and not the immediate environment only — are the 
determining factors in life. But there is a limit to 
their inllueiiee in case of the great like Asutosh ; in 
the conlliet and contact ])ctwccn the intrinsic worih, 
in!)t)rn greatness and the mysterious gifts of the 
iiieii of this class — which always tend to assert in- 
llucnce, mould and sway men and things— and the 
accumulated forces and mighty onrush of the eir- 
eumstanees, the pendulum of victory and predomi- 
nance of either over the other, swings to and fro, 
in such a way that each is partly and for a time, 
conquered, moulded and transformed by the other ; 
this mutual interaction and intcrdepcncdencc of cir 
cumstances find human greatness are illustrated by, 
and in the lives of, various great men and heroes 
throughout history, ancient and modern ; and the life 
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of Asutosh provided ample ground for the play and 
clash of environment or circumstances and human 
personality ; hence he was not only and solely a cren . 
ture of circumstances but also the master of his 
situation, and like other great men, a maker and 
shaper of his destiny and the destiny of his mother 
land. 

Of the circumstances of Asu toshes life, inuel: 
need not he said here; sullice it to say that few 
children in the contemporary Bengal could boast ot 
better, and more affectionate, parents; few' wen 
better brought uiJ, more minutely cared f(u% mon 
vigilantly w'atchcd, more ably tutored, more intelli 
gently trained and diligently educated ; few' had tlu 
good fortune to sit at the foot of, or come in contact 
wdth, more distiuguislied and brilliant men. But b. 
state the circumstanees r»f his boyhood, to indicatL 
the course of his education and the trends and ten 
dencies of thought and activities, or t(.) dwell on tlu 
early manifestations of his genius is but to under 
state the truth ; when all these are said, the secrer 
of the advent of the great man remains untold ; tlu 
mystery of his life-drama — at once remarkable in the 
many ramiheations and ran^ge of its action and ricli 
in its idealism and achievements, remains intact; 
wdiat was the source of his extraordinary powers : 
What was the fountain head of his inspiration and 
iflealism» of his lofty ideas and ambitions; of his 
singular strength and energy ? Where was the 
main spring of his genius, his striking and varieil 
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iiitellectual ami force of character, of his un- 

, I bating thirst for knowledge and action? and 
aliove all, what was it that shaped the course of 
hit' life, lent character and complexion to his life- 
work, moulded his as])i rations and his thoughts and 
.ind directed his activities and energies into the 
channels in which they actually flew ! What were 
the forces tliat made his life-history what it really 
was y 

Xo emphasis on heredity or parentage, early 
t'ducation or immediate environment, will give us 
the key to the solution of these absorbing questions 
:nid unravel the mystery of the advent and w{)rk of 
the men whom kanerson wcnild salute as Representa- 
tive men. They come in our midst suddenly to all 
appearance, how and whence, it almost passes 
our comprehension to ascertain ex.'ietly. They 
seem to be beyond the pale of operations of the 
ordinary la ws of Nature and society j they rise 
like a meteor and their rise appe/ir to be an enigma, 
a eontradictioii to common experience j never-thc- 
less, like meteor too, they obey the laws that 
govern their advent and their works on earth, they 
do not s])riiig from mere nothing ; they come invari- 
ably at an hour and in a place when the ground for 
dieir advent has been prepared, where the time for 
their work is ripe. But there is a good deal of 
popular misconception and loose thinking about the 
rise of great men in our midst. How far the people 
m general fail to account for the advent of an 
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Asutosh may be judged by a concluding passage 
in Mr. Atul Chandra Ghattak^s excellent little book 
(jii Ashutosh^s student life ; the author wonders how 
such a personality, so great a man of work— a fear- 
less, forceful, eYcr-.'ictive character of uncommon 
intellectual powers — could be born amidst a people 
full of despond enc 3 ", inertia and inactivitj' is an 
incomprehensible m\'ster 3 ". But thfit eminent, philo- 
sophic thinker, Dr. Brojendra Nath Scjil said, in the 
course of a recent address on Raja Ham Mohnn Ro_v, 
that there is a distinct law governing the advent 
of earlier grent men — heroes of early histoiy 
Kmerson is, however, much more eloquent and illu- 
minating on this difiieult point and throws a Hood 
of light on the mystery of the rise of the great men. 
‘‘There is no choice to genius'^ says he, great man 
does not wake iqj one line morning and say, ‘ 1 am 
full of life, 1 shall ransack botany and find a new 
1o(k1 for man, today I shall S((uare the circle ; I have 
.a new architecture in my mind ; I firesee a new 
mechanic ])ower' ; no, he finds himself in the river oi 
thoughts and events, forced onwords by the ideas 
and necessities of his contemporaries ••• every master 

♦ Prof. llM'lh;ikri>lin{iii, siljio .said, *' •••Any Liuiian boii is not 
ah.'itract entity, ;i, nion* miml or iiicchanisni, but a nrodih’t oi 
lii-tory, with its roots in a long racial, social and ancestral 
History makes him what he is and datermines his way of approacl- 
'riiij poin^ al. which tlio world presses on him varies wilh In';- 
goograpliical position and liistorical environment..w” Address to tht 
Sixth International (longrcss of Philosophy, Harvard University 
i.st Sept. 1926. 
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lias foiintl his materials collected and his power lay 
ill his sympathy with his people. nations, poets, 
artisans, women have all worked for him and he 
enters, into their lalxmrs ; chixisc any other tliini^ out 
of the line of tendency, out of national feeling and 
history, and he would have all to do for himself ; 
his power‘d would be expended in the lirst prepara- 
tions^’ 

In order to properly understand and .account for 
the sudden advent, amidst an inveterate, ease-loving, 
emotional and inactive peo])le. of a hero of action, 
of independence and patriotism, of a man whose life 
was, verily, the Ideal continuously realised, of some 
principles strikingly held to, of a faith incessantly 
acted U[Km, and of a mission steadily and strenuously 
worked out we must .ascertain ^the river of tluniglits 
and events’ in which Asutosh must have found 
himself floating, we must comprehend the 'ideas .and 
necessities that forced him onwonld And we h.ave 
to go not a little out of our way to find out the 
source .and course of the great ‘river,' and the root 
of the ‘ideas and necessities/ The ultimate source 
of this great river' .and the root of these ‘ideas .and 
necessities are to be found in the silent, bloodless 
revolutions that has been shaking .and slowly but 
surely, transforming, the Indian society and civiliza- 
tion, as also th(jse of the ancient peoples of the Mast. 
Xot only India — and Bengal which, as it has hap- 
pened. has been chosen by Providence to be the birth- 
place of the great movement and ordained to be in 
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the vanguard in the forward march of India in her 
new career of reform and renovntion and readjiist- 
inent, not only India, but also the whole of the old 
eastern firmament has been caught in the divine fire 
and has been sharing in the illuminition f)f the 
subtle, profound and uplifting upheaval that has 
long began to transform the eastern countries ; witli 
the breath of a new life l)orn within herself, how 
and when, no one can tell, the East has been revivini^ 
her ancient spirit and regaining her soul lost in the 
slumber (jf centuries ; and India — the favoured child 
of the East, ])elovcd by the very gods — has not been 
too slow to catch the spirit of the new age and 
begin a new epoch in her history, 

All the great leaders, spiritual and religious, 
the intellectual giants and, the reformers, social uid 
educational, the ])oets and the patriots, the aulhois 
and the on ». tors, in a word all the pre-eminent persons 
as well as all the various movements of reform a ml 
revival that resulted in the rise and development oi 
arts and literatures, as also soeial, educational and 
religious, instit\itions and in the aV)olitions of man> 
evil customs and practices, are all products of the 
great niovcmcml that has corne to India more tlian a 
century ago. The immediate and (filter occasion ot 
this movc.’iicnt has Ijccii supplied by the almost sudden 
and violent contact of India with a powerful, arro- 
gant, dominant, materuilistic civilization of the west - 
and this, at a time when she was wellnigh lost in 
her century-old slumber, lulled into a sense of fidse 
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security and ignoble vanity, torn asunder by supers- 
titions and mal- practices, orthodoxy and bigotry, 
sticking to the shadow of things, leaving the 
substance alone. But the impact^of the West broke 
the spell of centuries and began to liberate her 
immortal spirit from her old enertia, false belief 
ind abuses. 

Of this movement, essentially creative, enlivening 
uid rejuvinating in its nature, the first pi'ophct and 
high lyrics t — at once its jiroduct as well as the shaper 
?iiid maker of its many ramifications, was Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy. Ram \lohun Roy is universally regarded 
as the fiithcr of modern India, — he had l)een more 
than a century in advance of his limes ; almost all 
the trends and tendencies of our advanced thoughts 
:iiid activities, all our modern ide.as and ideals are 
traceable to, or have come through him; he has been 
i most powerful medium through which light from 
ihe west has come to India. And just as, ^everj’ 
'^liip thiit comes to America got its chart from Colum- 
bus', just as, novel is a debtor to Homer,’ so 

every subseciuent reformer and ])ioiiecr, original thin- 
ker or worker in the retilms of Indian social, political, 
educational reform, or in the domain of literature and 
eriticism, is a debtor to Ram Mohun Roy; Ram 
Mohun, ^‘stands in history as the living bridge 
over which India marches from her unmeasured past 
to her incalculable future. He was the arch which 
s])anned the gulf that yawned between ancient 
caste and modern humanity, between supersition 
24 
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and science, between despotism and democracy, 
between immobile custinn and a conservative progress, 
between a bewildering polythesim and a bold, if 
vague, Theism.’* Surely it is the greatest tribute to 
his life-AYork that all the reformers and ]Moneers, 
workers .and thinkers that followed him l)o\v 

to him as the mainspring of their ideas and 

idealism; at the first parting of ways in modern 

age, he really stands as the guiding star and 

first prophet of a new India and of a new 
humanity | The r.ange and extent of his knowledge and 
activities, and the depth of his reforming ze£il and 
creative powers, the searchlight of his criticism £uul 
thoughts, his all-embracing genius and his angelic 
vision, combined to make him the ‘Universal Nbin ' 
in modern Indi.'in History ^ for he sought— .and suc- 
ceeded in some degree — to reconcile the clayns of 
individual conscience and individual judgment with 
collective wisdom and authoritative verdict of the 
better mind of the pci^ple represented in the scrip- 
tures and in the codes j he initiated or fathered 
mtany movements of reform .and rcjuviiuition that, in 
their turn, have ultimately given rise to the great 
freedom movement in the kist quarter of the List 
century ; he, thus, heralded the birth of the India 
of t(>da\' Jind of to morrow— ,'i newer, greater, .and 
more glorious India! it w.is his prophetic vc'iec, 
which, more th.an any others*, trumpeted forth Uod^s 
Truth in modern India— -the truth of the sanctity id 
human ' oiiscienee and reason, the.truth of the right to 
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life and an honourable life of the wretched widows and 
lower castes and subcastes, the truth of the inalien- 
able and inborn right of a person or a people to rise 
to the full height of his of their |x)ssibilities, untram- 
melled by 'the i)illars or the society' or the represen- 
tatives of a foreign power. And in the baljel of the 
eonflieting creeds, and faiths and dogmas— eaeh 
struggling to assert its mastery ~ in the encompassing 
gloom of orthodoxy, abuses and superstitions, he 
stood firm as an exponent of a highest philosophy 
and the founder of a rational faith, as a bold 
advocate of learning and enlightenment and reform 
in every department of our life. 

He foxight for the spread of western education 
and culture, for the |x>pularisation of western 
criticism and science ; b}' his heroic endeavour 
to purge our society, our daily life and 
our practised religion of the many ills anti abuses 
eating into the vitals of life, by broadening our out- 
look, by crystallising our aims and ideas, by shaping 
our ideals, by championing our hopes and aspirations, 
and by assimilating all that the East and the West, 
all that Christianity, Islam t)r Hinduism could offer, 
Kam Mohun Roy really became the prophet of a new 
culture and the apostle of a new spirit and a new 
thinking that, in their turn, h.ave given us a gallaxy 
of great men — poets and patriots, authors and 
orators, reformers and workers — not the least 
illustrious of whom is our hero-Asutosh 
Mookerjee. 
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But we arc not less concerned with movements 
than with men. The impact of the West — the British 
occupation of the country in particular — threw 
open the flood gates of European science and history, 
])olitics and criticism, with all their latest growth 
developments j and the result was a new quickening 
of the people’s self-consciousness, an inward percep- 
tion of their glorious past, and their vast potentia- 
lities and powers, a vague visualization of their des- 
tiny, a new outburst of reforming zeal and patrio- 
tic activities, accompanied by the emergence of a 
new ideal and a new standard of social and national 
pnigress v'lnd greatness — and what is equally im- 
portant, a new criticism of Svhat is in the light of 
what ought to be ; ’ a new awakening to reality, a 
new spirit of creation, a new enthusiasm for social, 
political and religious reform and reconstruction 
possessed I't he advanced sections of the people. These 
great movements — when they come, they —bring in 
their train all sorts of healthy activities and lofty 
ideas, and plenty of geniuses and intellects to 
champion the new ideas and thoughts. 

Such a movement came swept England in the 
Elizabethan period and there was an outburst of 
an unparalleled intellectual activities, an irresistible 
spirit of adventure and enterprise, an over-abundance 
of enthusiasm for new ideas and works, an absorbing 
taste fur arts and letters and quite a host of actors 
and authors, poets and dramatists, soldiers and 
sail(jrs, statesman and politicians, till of whom shed 
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a lasting lustre upon this period of English History 
and laid the foundations of subsec [ucnt national 
advancement. Such a movement also came to 
Germany, France, Italy, Japan and Russia; and 
the results, in the respective countries have been the 
vigourous rise and spread of the strong and rational 
Protestantism and the disappearance of the despotism 
and the tyrannies of the powerful Popes, the over- 
throw of tlie mighty and ancient Bourbons, and the 
enthronement of the principles of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity, the unification, emancipation 
and prosperity of modern Italy, the establishment of 
Japan as a first class world l\)wer, and lastly', the 
tragic, dramatic sweeping off of the all-powerful 
Tzardom of Russia at the surging onrush and the 
violent onslaughts of Bolshevism. Such a movement 
has cenne to lvgyi)t and China, Turkey and Persia 
and the whole of the East is in the melting pot. But 
in India, w-hich had been, up to the days of Ram 
Mohan Roy, verily, the citadel of Wind orthodoxy 
and morbid conservatism, which, moreover, is the 
very breeding ground of multifarious classes, creeds 
and castes and their perennial clashes and conllicts, 
the ])rogress of the movement must necessarily be 
slow and subtle ; and it was not given to Uam 
Mohun Roy to witness such a complete transforma 
tion, as was the good fortune, of Peter the 
Great, to sec in his Russia ; but with his angelic ken, 
he had had a vision of the promised land ; his unerr- 
ing finger he laid on the plague spots of the body 
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politic, exposing them to the onslaughts of enlight 
died criticism and reforming zeal, newly born ; with 
his prophetic imagination and his scores eye, he 
indicated the directions of national progress and 
left the torch that he lighted, to be taken up by a 
successive and thriving band of workers and re- 
formers, thinkers and writers, authors and 
orators who crime after him, carrying his message 
in some i)articular sphere of our life and thought. 

Thus it was that Maharshi Devcndra Nath 
Tagore and then Bndimananda Keshav Chandra Sen 
stepped into his shoes into the learlersliip of the 
educated and advanced sections of the ])cople gene- 
rally, and the new society, or the sect (that he him- 
self had founded) in particular ; bnlh of these lec'iders 
took up the thread of his new niess.age, in religion 
and practice, enterpreting it in their own way, 
dcvelopfng it in their own ligths. Based as this new 
society was upon Western model and founded r'ls this 
new creed was upon the ethical and democratic 
principles of the West and upon the subtle ])hilosophy 
of Hindu Theism, it at once served as a bulwork 
against the mighty wave of westernization and 
])rovided, at the same time, ample ground for the 
play and stay of many western ideals and ideas. 
But the ascendency and ]m)sperity of the new class 
gave an additional impetus to the rapid progress of 
western ideas and thoughts, habits and customs, 
manners and modes of living — for the members of 
this class were by far, the more advanced, more 
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enlightened, more educated and most of their 
enlightened ideas and thoughts filtered down other 
strata of society*. But in the process of wester- 
nizatioiij many were found to be outwordly more 

■ It must be incntioned, however, in passing, tliat whatever 
might hi' said and urgeil against the Braliina Sainaj the past or 
of tlic present, it has given through its eminent leaders, a very 
great sliinulas lo the movonicnt of reformation and renovation — 
ns also to that of political freedom — of the last century : its h-ador 
in the early seventies, Keshav f’h. Son, in the course of his 
s^luropeaii tour— and hii lieut*‘nant Protap Ch. Mazumdar in 
\nH‘riea — made the greatest impression ii[>on lire ('I; r • ’> 

md rai'fod tln ir <>onntry considerably in the i -.u • 

To) cigiKos— which in its turn, did not fail to produce .i 
cllect upon indivi<lual, social ami natiomil, self consciousness and 
■'levatiou. The fact was, Ke.shav Chandra, by dint of his un«\ir- 
passi’d oratory and his remarkable personality, took the eivili/.od 
world hy storm and r<3C«*ived a world recognition as ono of the 
greatest men of liis times, and this recognition roacti^l upon the 
iil’c of Ilia people, upon the foreword movement in India. 

As Mr. liipin Chandra Pal rightly puts it, The Brahuu> 
SamaJ at that time under the inspiring Icador.ship of Keshav 
(’haiidra Sen, .stood at the zenith of Its power and pojmlarity and 
made, though indirectly, the greatest contribution in the mioe- 
ooUt of political freedom among us, in the seventies of the la.st 
century. Keshav (>haudra leapt into universal recognition is a 
great moral and intcllee,tual force by his lecture on ‘Jesus Christ : 
Europe and Asia' in 18G(i. This remarkable loeturo at once (’s^ah 
ilshrd his claim as ono of the most powerful English orators of the 
day. This recognition of an educated Bengali had a very 
powerful rellcx action upon our national self -consciousness at a 
time when we wero used to weigh intelleetnal and moral excel- 
Vuice on the scale of European balance. - 
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westernized than the western x)eople themselves ! 
westernization became order of the hour, the rage of 
the day • the newl^’’ developed empirical philosophy, 
criticism and utilitarianism, the progressive science 
and the dcmocr.atic politics, the outword glamour, 
and the pleasures and luxuries of the social life of 
Kurope swayed and captured the minds of hundreds 
and thousands of people; the fact was, everything 
with a veneer of western polish or of the westerr: 
stock, acciuired a new, and sometimes an irresistible, 
charm, and things purely Indian lost their attrac 
tions and their face value", it was high time to cry 
hault, to curb down the excet-scs aiul put a brake o\\ 
the popular tendencies running into extremes. The 
time was ripe for a return movement in the broadci 
sense of the term, to hold back to things Indian, to 
build upon the bedrock of Indian culture assimilating 
the l)C}^. in the West and the best in the liast, 
and, kistly, to effect a reconciliation of the twe? 
opposing and conllicting civilizations and, at the 
same time, allow their mutual and [iroper play. 

Asutosh ma\'' justly be said to be the fmest 
product of this ^teturn movement^ of the last century 
— its brilliant apostle and silent and steadfast workei 

The latH Sir Siirondni Nath Banerjoo sfiy.s in ils aulo-bingra 
phy, “ - Our fathers, the first fruit of English eduealion, woiv 
violently pro British. They could see no daw in the civili/atioii 
or the culture of the West. They wore charmed by its novelty and 

its strangeness * Everything English was good — oven the 

drinking of brandy was virtue. Everything not English was to bo 
received with suspicion". 
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In his pers()nalit3^ and character, in his private life 
and public career, in his sjjceches and in his actions, 
he represented and championed all the best that this 
return movement stood for. This movement, when 
it came to our country bringing in its train, this 
revivalism of Indian institutions, Indian ideas and 
ideals, it came to stay. It worked in different chan- 
nels, assumed different aspects, and found different 
workers and pioneers. The religious side of the 
movement— n.aturally the most important and perma- 
nent in India— did not fail to exert a far-reaching 
influence but combated the tide of westernization, 
and the rage of conversion into Christianity^ and even 
acted as a make-weight against Brahma Samaj with 
its enlightenment and democratic tendencies; it made 
a jirofound impression not only upon the ])romising 
and impressionable youths, but also upon all intellec- 
tuals, all the elite of the land, including tke leaders 
of Brahma Samaj ; surely it made a strong and stir- 
ring appeal to tlie young intelligent students and 
the I’uture intellectual giants like Asutosh. And no 
wonder ; fc^r it had its apostle in Ramkrisna Param- 
hansa and a worthy*’ and world-renowned exi)onent 
in his disciple Vivekananda who, between themselves, 
went far to revive and raise the faith of the multi- 
tude and masses ; one, in his simi^le and singular 
personality, in his thousjind and one inimitable, easy 
interpretations and explanations, brought the subtle- 
ties anti complexities of Hinduism and the Hindu 
religious philosoi)hy'^ within the easy reach of the 
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commonest intellect, while the other, acquired for 
himself a world reputation and secured for his religi- 
on a world recognition, by his matchless oratory 
and his inspired eUxiuence, by his masterly exposi- 
tions, ill America and in India, of the glories, the 
beauties and intricacies of the Hindu religious faith 
and philosophy'". All these combined to give a new 

* VivekjiiiHrulii's* Anicric.-iii mission/ liis roliyjious Innturrs ;intl 
.iddressos, his challoii^o t.») the niiristian world and his vigourous plea^ 
oil holjalf nf his religion form one of the ijfreatost Innd-marks in tlie 
history of India of today: liko Koshav Ohaiidra. ho also took Iho 
w(nld by storm and it was slirrod, stn|nlied ami almost da/./lod by 
hi> brilliant oratory, his matchless olocpioneo aiid his uiisiirpassod 
courai^o and ability with which ho challefifjed tin? siipoviovity of 
lOuropcan civilization ami plnlf»so|ihy ind <1efcmled the veli<?ion and 
culture of his mother laml : and Ids words went homo : hia argument 
Was unassailable, liis a])pcal irrosistiblo and (ho whole supei'-ei\ dizod 
society of America acclaimed him as the hero of tho hour ; in fi word, 
the story of Ids American lour, forms a g»)ldon chapter of oui 
n'odorn histoiy aud lent a .iireat impetus to tiio iiio\omeat of 
Tcniassanco and rejuvi nation that come to stay in our country. 

We will once more (juote from Mr. Pal’s eloi^uont artiolo ‘‘ ... 
Put wldln both Keshav and Protap (Mazumder) cariic«l practically 
tho message of a new and spiritiializod Christianity and presented 
the Gospel of isama j ])ra(!tically in tonus familiar to Christian thought 
and ])icty, Vhvokananda, for fin' first time, delivered a now and strange 
challenge to Western Christianity in the name of tho ancient culture 
and cull of the Hindus. No one had lioforo so boldly andfr ankly 
quostionod Europe’s olaims to superiority in thought and spiritu.al 
iif(' as was done by this young Himlu monk.** Jiiko Koshav, in 
England 20 yoars^previously, Vivokananda in America also suddenly 
leapt into continental fame, and almost convulsed not only Ameri- 
can, but to some extent even the more staid and conservative 
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turn to, and hejjjan to control and influence, to a large 
extent, the conllicting currents and cross-currents of 
the religious thoughts and ideas of ycjung Bengal ; all 
these must have left their indelible impress uix)n the 
youthful mind of Asutosh ; this Hindu revivalism 
moulded :his faith and philosoi)hy and explains 
his strongly orthodox bend in his character, and 
thanks to the spirit of the age this orthodoxy 
was neither itself diminished by, nor did it 
lessen, his sympathy with, or his assimila- 
tion of the best of the West. But in its highest 
developments, this return movement stood for the 
healthy eo niingling. the harmonious fus.;- . 

Indian and Buropeaii cultures, for the reeoneiil 
>f the Western aiul Eastern ideals— which Asutosh 
lived and worked for and stroved to realize in his own 
personality and in the life of his people ; and thus — 
following the beacon light lit by Ram Mohun Roy — 
he sought to ivolve a new type t)f Indian, a type f)f 
men drunk deep at the wells of Western knowledge 

British :in<l Eiiroppjiii society, by Ibis ch:illengo from a hitherto des- 
pised (•iA''ihzation. And die action of \*ivckananda'a mission in America 
was deop and stroim. It at oner, more or Ii'.ss rationalized and libora- 
:ized the previous roligions and social revival in our own homo land 
bringing to that movimiont tluj inspiration of a now world outlook 
.md the light of a new criticism which was i“ndorn in every sense 
of the term ••• Vivekaiianda’s was thus a message of aNow Youth and 
Now Manhood to his people, and it was a claim to e(|ualiiy, if not 
oven to superiority, on behalf of India. And the n atural result of 
his teachings was the creation of a now and aggressive spirit of 
patriotism among Ins people.*** 
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and science, but all the more, and none the less, 
U)Ycrs, workers and children of their own country, 
and champions of its culture and civilization — a type 
of which Asutosh himself was a most remarkable 
specimen. 

We are, however, no less, concerned with 
this return movement, in its literary, cultural and 
social, asi)ects ; the first resulted, in the foundation 
and development of a modern, living:;, thriving and 
assimilating vernacular langu.age .and literature, 
that, thanks to the Bengali literary genius, is fast 
making its way to the front rank of world^s litera- 
ture ; the second kindled a si)trit of idealism and 
enquiry, a love of knowledge and culture, that now 
forms the cornerstone of true Bengali character, and 
supi)lies the back ground, if not the back -bone, of 
the greater and larger movement — the freedom move- 
ment ; and the third has brought within the range 
of the practical and the actual, the ( question of re- 
form and remodelling of the Hindu S(.)ciety, not from 
outside like the Brahma Samaj, but from within the 
purely Hindu fold ; and these different develop 
ments, these different ramifications of the movements, 
arc tending to build the modern Indian humanity 
upon the bedrock of Indian , culture and civilization 
with all the advancement and illumination that the 
West can offer and India can accept — a humanity 
that provides the meeting place of the Bast and 
the Wfst, one of whom Asti tosh was a glorious 
rei)rescntatiYe. 
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Of these aspects of the movement, the late Pandit 
Issur Chandra Vidyasagor was the foremost worker 
ind pioneer, its bravest champion and most courageous 
reformer ; and lifter Ram Alohun Roy the name of 
Vidyasagor, comes first, in the role of ^men, poets, arti- 
sans and women^ who worked for Asutosh. The 
life and work of Asutosh, his character and persona- 
lity, have a subtle and striking resemblance to those 
of Vidyasagor ; one, in many respects, appears to be 
a fulfilment of the promise inherent in, a necessary 
corollary and a natural sec [uel to, the life and work c^f 
the other. It is not possible, as it will be a little be- 
yond our scope, to estimate the greatness of Yidya- 
sjigor or the glory efi* his life and the value of his 
laiiours. Sufiiee it to say, however, that no one 
worked for his people with more self sacrificing zeal 
and indefatigable energy ; no one dedicated his life to 
the service of literature, to the reform of the society 
from within, to the purging of the body politic of the 
serious evils eating into its vitals ; no one offered 
his great intellectual and moral pow ers and work- 
ing capacities at, the altar of his motherland, in such 
:i way, wdth such a bulldog tenacity of purpose and 
undaunted courage of conviction, with such an 
unflinching devotion .and benevolent com^xassion ; and 
till these profound^ impressed his contempor.aries, 
moulded and influenced the younger generations ; the 
example of his lifelong service and sacrifice, his child- 
like simplicity and indomitable spirit, his love of 
truth, and love of his country, as also his love of its 
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culture, of its literature and of learning, which shines 
today and will shine in the days and years to come, 
guiding, like a star, the young and rising generations, 
in Bengal — did not surely fail to capture the 
imagination and appeal to the patriotism of young 
Asutosh who came in personal contact with, and was 
blessed by, him in his early years. It is rather a 
remarkable coincidence, that much of the work that 
Vidyasagor might have applied himself to, much 
of the task that he must necessarily leave to his pos- 
terity, was eagerly, enthusiastically taken u]), deve- 
loped £ind carried to its natural conclusion by Asu- 
tosh, without perhaps knowing it himself. Vidyasagor 
was one of the iirst to grasp the intimate relation 
between the rise of a people aiul the development 
and prosperity of their vernacular literature, between 
their intellectual progress and their abiding material 
advEineement ; he it was, who, with his prophetic 
vision, realized the great possibilities and a bright 
future that the Bengali race and Bengali language- 
were destined to. While he worketl all his life to rid 
the Bengali race of the many suicidal social customs 
c'lnd abuses that were grinding it to death, he had 
the supreme good fortune and satisfaction of actually 
liberating the then Bengali literature from its time- 
honoured bondage tciSanskiat, that was hampering its 
growth and development. By his courageous st.aiid 
against the leaders of orthodox society who, with all 
their fury and bigotry, were blindly ranged against 
him, for his merciless expositions of the sore spots 
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of the social structure and of the morbid self- 
interests and self-sufficiency of its custodians, by his 
masterly justification of his stand [)oint and his 
position j by his unabatin^ efforts for the rej^eneration 
of his ])eoplc and his ceaseless enthusiasm to lessen 
individual distress and dilficulty, no less by the 
transparent simplicity of his character, of his mixles 
and manners of livinijf and the apparent purity of his 
motives, by his innate and unsurpassed love of an- 
cient Indian culture and Ideal, b3Miis numerous trans- 
lations of Sanskrit and Imglish works, by his monu- 
mental compilations, his voluminous writings and 
multifarious works, equally <'uiapLed to the needs of 
the smallest and subtlest of intellects and to the de- 
mands of the children as also of the adults, hy iiW 
these and many other means, he it was, who more 
than any other individual reformer, created the 
atmosphere of, and prepared the ground for, social, 
educational and cultunil, reform of his fellowmeii, 
and scattered the seeds of learning and of love of 
learning and literature amidst his society \ and 
these latter, have, not only been the proud heritage 
ol‘ everv' home in Bengal, but also constituted the 
materials upon which Asutosh worked. It was, more 
over, his lifelong championing of the cause of truth 
and progress in the realms of learning, literature 
and in the domains of popular education and social 
reform, it was no less, his genial personality and manly 
character which stood like a rock in the midst of 
virulent scorn and derision of his fellow brothers, 
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that paved the way for his work ; and^.whcn Asii> 
tosh did come, he found ‘his materials collected’ 
in the growing love of learning as^ also of literature, 
in the ever increasing demand and all too inadequate 
supply of a popular, liberal and higher education — 
thanks to the life and works of Yidyasagor — 
in the struggling tendencies and mute hankerings of 
the advanced Bengali mind for a higher, and highest 
form of literary and scientific studies and resear- 
ches, for a lofty synthesis of western and eastern 
ideals, and European and Indian culture and know 
ledge. 

Directly after the Bengali literature was laid on a 
secure foundation of its own, freed from trammels of 
Sanskrit, and the varied treasures of western literature 
and history were made accessible to one and all 
through the medium of English, the Bengali literary 
genius was roused, as if from an old cnertia by a 
magic wand, to unparalleled activities and stirrings ; 
and the result was an unprecedented intellec- 
tual output, which is really remarkable in the history 
of world’s literature and which has not been excelled 
ever since. This sudden and singular aw.akening of 
Bengali literary genius bursting out, as by a 
divine command , in epic an^l lyric, drama and novel, 
romantic and realistic fiction, various thoughtful 
writings and criticisms, has a striking resejnblancc 
lo the unique intellectual outturn of literary genius 
of the English in the Elizabathan period, and the 
contributory causes of these outburst are also of the 
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identical nature • while in Enjjjhind, — as in Europe — 
the renaissance movement was blowing all over the 
country, Hooding it with the treasures of classical 
learning, enriching, envigorating and ennobling 
national life and literature, in India, under the im- 
pact of the West, a new life was born, a new spirit 
was abroad, ; Bengal in particular, welcomed 
with enthusias.il and alarcrity, and accepted and 
assimilated, the W'estern ideas and ideals. Western 
science and critisim ; and Bengal, as we have seen, 
and as is freely acknowledged all over the country, 
h.as been the birth place of all the great movements 
of reform and rejuvination , for she e<a si ly grasped and 
protitted by, the western illumination, more than any 
other ijart of India ; and this fact explains, to a large 
ex tent, the unhjue achievements of intelUre/ ual Bengal 
in ^he realm of literature, within so sIh.i i . space of 
time. These literary activities, in their r >iight 

■ibout a new renaissance, a revolution in i realm 
)f ideas and thoughts and breathed a m Mloaasm 
and a new inspiration. The epoch in.. m. epic of 

Michael Madhu Sudhan — u]) to now an : . >i ity 

*n the Bengali literature — the soul-sti. ^ i.^ . . i le of 
I lemcliaiidra anti the poetry of No. line. .a vira, the 
achievements of Dinobandhu in the he d ■ -I il.am i, 
aiul more reinarlvably, of Bankini Chandra i.i that of 
romantic and realistic fiction, portraying me real 
inner life of the people— the writings of Via . as.ig, )r, 
and of Bhudev Mukhoiiadhyaya and the poetical 
works of Issur Gupta, all joined to give rise to a new 
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patriotism, ])reached a new nationalism and made nn 
irresistible api)eal to the young and intellectual Hengai 
— Bengal which was already dnmk deep in thi- 
Isuropean literature and history and fed and almost 
intoxicated with the new ideas and new conceptions 
of liberty and fraternity j And the advanced spirits, 
the pioneers and reformers, the idealists and practi- 
cal workers— and Asntosh combined the essentials 
of all these in his own versatile personality— on 
whose awakened ears fell the clarion call of a[)peral, 
of patriotic service, of tighting forward resolntelv, 
took up the country's cause and marched forward 
with the badge of their count r3^^s service. Wliile all 
these reniark.able deeds of his countrymen in tlu 
elomains of literature, of social reform and 
religious revivalism, captured the imagination 
and stirred tlie souls of the sensitive, young 
intellectuals of Bengal, of whom Asutosh was S(.' 
brilliant a representative, he was nf)t a, little moved 
by the memorable events in the held of polities, no? 
a little swayed by the political movement aiii^ 
agitati(ni resulting directly from ])o)itical lurnif)il 
and stirrings. 

A few years before Asutosh wjis born, tin 
MntiiU' h.ad shaken ihe Hritisli Kiile in India to its 
very foundations, aiui though the snioulderiiiL; 
embers of that eonllagration were fast dying, or had. 
actually died d(.)Wu, Asutosh's childhood saw the 
newborn patriotism and newly developed political 
consciousness of the advanced section of the people, 
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seeking some outlets and expressions; and; the move- 
ment for politieal advaneement — if not for eman- 
cipation — was also struggling for definite shape and 
lor in and for clear channel in the mid sev’'entics of 
the last century ; during latter part of this period, 
a reactionary Viceroy ruled at the head of the 
(Tovernment in India ; under his auspices, the new 
patriotism and political awakening of the people 
were sought to he suppressed ; at his instance, the 
notorious Vernacular l*ress flagging Act was hur- 
riedly placed on the Statute Book to deal a death 
l)low to the vernacular journalism and vernacular 
press ; but the newly enacted Act missed its mark 
so iar as its immediate olijcetive— The Amrita Bazar 
Lkitrika— was concerned ; for, this paper at which this 
new fangled weapon wfis pointedly aimed, was 
converted within a miraculously short time, into an 
Ivnglish daily. Lord Lytton was, however, succeeded 
by Lord Kipon th«aii whom no more liberal minded 
Ivnglishman «and sagacious statesman, came to con- 
trol the destinies oi this country; curiously enough, 
m.'itters were not smoothed by his advent, his 
pious iiiLeiitioii and broadminded statesiuanslii]), not- 
wiUistaiuling ; no doubt, he is justly regarded as 
the lather of local self Government in India for it 
was he who tried to truly lay the foundations of 
civic and niuniciiial administration in our land. But 
liis now famous and historic attempt to tamper 
with, and snatch away, the undue privilege of his 
countrymen in the criminal Courts gave a signal, 
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and served as an occasion, for a most virulent and 
violent agitation launched by the Britishers and 
swelled by their Anglo-Indian kinsmen, that cm 
bittered and strained, to the very breaking point, the 
relations between the ruling class .and the ruled ,• the 
whole country began to be ringing with sharp re- 
parties and angry retorts, challenges rind answers ; 
there was enough of heat rind .'inimosity • vilification 
and bad taste were freely indulged in ; but it may 
be said without fear of contr.adiction th.'it Britishers 
and their Anglo-Indian allies did not certainly add 
to their fair name and reputation ; many other .acts 
of omissions and commissions, added to these, 
swelled the volume and extent of the popular dis- 
content and resentment against the British bureau- 
Cray; specially the forced retirement of Mr. S. N. 
Bannerjea — the most l’ormid.al)le leader, the great 
orator and renoAvned politician and statesin.in in 
after life— (from the Indian Civil Service) lent a great 
force to the native rank ; and he gave a gre.at sti 
mulous to the national movement. And in the midst 
of these controversies and conflicts of interests and 
opinions, there sprang up a gallaxy of politicians and 
patriots, orators and speakers, speei.'illy in Bengal, 
who were remark.'ible alike in their powers of 
expressions in a foreign and their native tongues, and 
in the gifts of elocpiencc and intelligence. They were 
themselves, to a. no sfnall extent, ])roduets of the 
j)olitical awa kening .and ex])ressions of i)opular vSell- 
consciousness and j^opular p.assion for liberty and 
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freedom, generated by the native literatures and 
western ideas ; they championed the cause of politi- 
cal advancement of their country, and with equal 
force, protested against, and pleaded for, the many 
injustices and inet^uities that fell to their ct)untry's 
lot under the British regime. Any one who has 
come in contact with, any Indian who has been 
treated to, this magnificent outburst of p^itriotism, 
to this striking How of speeches and orations, any 
one who has lieen liorn when his country was really 
in the throes of a new Inrtli, and brought up in an 
jitmosphere, full of notable incidents and events in 
the domains of literature and culture, and surcharged 
witli patriotic fervour and passionate enthusiasm, can 
not fail to be deeply impressed and profoundly inllu- 
enced ; and Asutosh who was l)ornand brought up in 
this cre/itive age and in this period of transition, on 
whose devout head were showered iirofusely so many 
moral and intellectual ((ualitics, must have had his 
innate patriotism and in))orn nationalism rouseil, 
strengthened and ennobled by all that he saw, heard 
or read of his country's contemporary men and 
events. The fact was, his sensitive soul was deeply 
stirred and hurt at the inequities and injustices of 
the system of administration under which his coun- 
trymen had their normal growth stunted and their 
natural stature dwarfed j his indomitable spirit 
which made him the ‘Bengal Tiger' in latter years 
rebelled against the atmosphere and the unnatural 
law of inferiority that denied the native intellect and 
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Jibility their fair field and proi)er scope, and offered 
him who was a most energetic, versatile and bril- 
liant scholar, only a .back scat in the educational 
service; these did not daunt or damj) his redoubt- 
able spirit; ])ut, on the other hand , he pitched his 
ambition and his ideals into the highest tune and 
dreamt the dream of his CvHiii try's regeneration 
in which he should play a part, grand and 
glorious. 

( )nce in his colleges days he was attracted to polities. 
The imprisonment of Mr. S>urendra Nath HanerjeM 
actually drew him into the political arena and he 
took j)art in the agitation that was launched in 
this connection, speaking at two different meetings 
after his release ; but he wastirmly convinced of the 
futility of barren agitation and did iu)L any more 
waste the exuberance of his enthusiasm and patrio- 
tism on the political platform, but directed tliein 
into the channels towards which his deeper faith 
and inner light led him. 

These were, generally speaking, the broad 
features of the cireiunstanees, the outlines of the 
various movements and their ramifications, under 
whose vitalising, ami invigorating inlluences was 
brought up Bengal’s gicatest m in in the field of 
independent action and jirotracted, patriotic labour. 
Before he grew up into the man that he really was 
in after life, before he entered public life, the forces 
of reform and progress, as we have seen, were already 
abroad ; the better mind of the people was asserting 
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itself in various wayS; their higher teudeneies and 
newer ideas were struggling for new outlets and 
channels ; the gc*nius of the race was ex])ressing itself 
in the lives of its many poets and patriots, speakers 
and politicians, pioneers and reformers; and their 
immortal sjjirit was signalizing its awakening by 
their hold aitem])t at the reformation and recons- 
truction of the society, hy their reniarkaV)le achieve- 
ments in the domain of literature, hy an increasing 
stream of sj)ecches and writings and h}^ the notable 
activities of the first hatch of Ivnglisli educated in- 
telleetuals, resulting in the establishments of schools 
ind colleges, literary societies and lihnirics,in thestart- 
ingaiid conducting of newspapersand periodicals, both 
in laiglisli and in Bengali, that courageously 
si)read the gospel of liberty and diffused broadcast the 
ideasof freedom of thought and action, of progress 
and reform, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land and really became a power to rcckim with. 

Ibit the activities and ideas of three eminent 
sons of Bengal— the three leaders of thongiu 
and culture ol eontem])orary Bengal — stand out 
in broailer relief and bear a close and intimate 
connection with the lifework of Asiitosh ; these 
illustrious sons of Bengal were no other than 
the late i)r. Rajcndra Lall Alittra, the late 
Mr. Annand.'i Mohun Bose and the late lamented 
Ur. Mohendra Ball Sirccir j they all anticipated the 
activities and ideas of Asutosh and might be said 
to have laid the foiindalion, in some way, of the 
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greatness of Asutosh's life and work. The first was 
not only one of the foremost leaders of public opinion 
at whose feet sat several prominent public men of 
latter days, but was the greatest antiquarian and the 
most versatile and profound scholar that India has 
produced since his time With his encyclopedic know- 
ledge and mastery of multifarious subjects, his uniepu 
services in the region of Indian antiquit}", he was the 
forerunner of Asutosh who, with liis varied and 
profound scholarship, strikingly advanced the ca\ist 
of Anthropology, of Indian anti([uity, of ancient 
Indian History, Culture and Civilization. While Dr. 
Rajendra Lall Mittra was the life and soul of thi 
British Indian Association — the most influential pub- 
lic body in his days and was elected Chairman of the 
second Indian National Congress held at Cfilcutta. 
under Dadabhoy Xaoro.aji, Mr. A, X. Bose, a ])rilliant 
graduate of the Calcutta University, a distinguished 
mathematician, one of the founders of Indian Associa- 
tion and sole founder of t'itv College, — both of whien 
became most important institutions afterwards— was 
installed in the Presidential Chair of the National 
Congress, India’s non-oflicial Parliament. It was 
Mr. Bose who led an unsuccessful movement set on foot 
to transform the Calcutta University, a mere examining 
body, into <a regular Teaching University. As regards 
Dr. Mohendra Ucall Sircar, an ornjiment of the then 
educated community and a remarkable product of the 
forces of progress and reform that were sweeping the 
land in the latter half of last century, we hjive had 
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occasion to refer at length to him and his services 
in the field of scientific studies and researches. 
Suffice it to say here that he was a pioneer, a 
steadfast reformer, a persistent, j)atriotic, untiring 
worker in the cause of his country, who devoted 
ii lifetime and his great intellectual powers to the 
spread of scientific studies and to the i)romotion 
and popularization of scientific researches, by 
estalilishing and conducting the Indian Asso- 
ciation for the Cultivation of Science— ^an institution 
which has been the nursery of many scientists in 
Tiengal. Thus all of them, Mr. A N. Bose and l)rs. 
Mohendra ball Sircar and Uajendra Lall Mittra, 
anticipated the works of Asutosh ; rather they were 
the pioneers who preceded him ; their labours and 
example indirectly showed him his wat", clarified his 
aims and object and focussed his attention on his 
go.al ; great as these eminent countrymen of ours 
were, each of them was * an exhibition, in some 
quarter, of new possibilities ’ which all fructified 
and CLilminatecl in the advent and work of 
Asutosh who comliined, in a great degree and 
was indebted to. the greatnesses of all the 
illustrious three. All these factors, all these 
tendencies and activities, joined, in their cuniulative 
etfect, to lend colour and character to the currents 
anil under*curreuts of Asutosh’s thoughts and 
aspirations, moved his heart and moulded his frame 
of mind and shaped his personality and his 
Ideal. 
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Wc have seen that a comprehensive, uplift- 
ing and enlivening m )vement has to come to stay in 
our country ^ we have also seen that in consequence, 
the genius of the i)coplc, as if with the touch of a 
magieian’d wand, has risen from its century old slumber 
lK)uring forth a torrent oft energy and intelleetual 
activities in various s])heres of life. But the mere 
awakening of the people, specially of the intclligentia, 
to a vague sense of their powers and poten- 
ti<alities, the individual achievements of their 
advanced spirits and the solitary visualization by the 
latter only, of the destiny of their eouiilry, are not. 
sullicient, in themselves, to uplil't the ])eople in 
general to the necessary higher i)lane so as to enable 
them to reaeii their ultimate goal. But then, when 
the sun rises in the Ctust, his rays fust fall upon the 
houset()])s and the lofty trees and afterwards llood 
everything below • such has been the e.ase with the 
great movements that h.ave swept many lands 
and uplifted many races j the advanced sections, 
the intelleetual clas.-^es are first caught in divine 
light j then it goes down and permeates the lower 
strata of society, llencedt is that in Bengal, the 
sleeping genius — the dormant creative s])irit of the 
peo[)lc— ill the cho.sen few — roused to action, launched 
and carried out various rel'orms and reconstruc- 
tions, and Inirst forth in such a brilliant literary out- 
put, and intellectua l and reforming activities — the first 
land marks in the national ])rogress and national 
greatness. But the nation— the national life 
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of the people — is, like an organism, an undivided 
whole, nor is it suseeptible to, or eapal)le of, division 
into watertiij^ht coin par tments into the life of the 
more advanced, intellectual classes, and the life of 
l:he backward, lower classes j national jiro^rcss is not 
isolated, indeiiendent advancement of some classes 
or sects ; national life can not shine in solitary 
grandeur in the select few ; the real national ])ros- 
jjerity is certainly not the stray i)r()‘»:ress of an in- 
finitesimal portion of' the population in some sphere 
of life, 'fhe very first and most important 
step in the direction of true national projj;res.s, real 
and abiding jirosperity, of a ])eo])le as a whole, is 
their education, taken not in a narrower but in the 
broader and broadest sense of the term The people 
in general, irrespective of caste, creed or colour or 
even sex, must, in tens of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, be educated — not necessarily in some 
colleges j they must have a working knowledge of 
things, and a sjnattering of culture j they should be 
enlightened as far as ])ossii)le ; they ought to be up- 
lifted from the mire of ignorance and iircjudice and 
elevated to a higher I'egioii ; they ought to have 
their »)utlook broadened, their views lil)eralised, 
their character strengthened and their powers deve- 
loped. Ihit the process of imi)arting education and 
instruction to the increasing ])ortions of population 
must not ])reclude the ])os.sibility of, but will stimu- 
late, and call forth, people’s contribution, by their 
ablest intellects, by t heir elect and select few, to the 
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national progress and prosperity as well as to the 
common stock of human knowledge, to the forward 
march of human thought, to the onward, 
journey of humanity to its predestined goal; and 
this latter consummation, this great contribution of 
the X)eople, requires, in its turn, the very highest 
stage of studies and researches, an atmosphere of 
intellectual stimulas and intellectual advancement; 
an equal opxx)rtunity of knowledge and learning and 
investigation to be thrown opeti to one and all, along 
with a wiilespread diffusion of a liberal, poimlar 
education. Bengal, as we have seen, has provided 
ample ground for new ideas to grow and thrive in ; 
she has ])ecn the birth-place of various movements ; 
she has, moreover, produced numerous eminent men 
and quite a galLaxy of intellectuals and geniuses in 
various spheres But these men and these movements 
alone could not make for the fuUllment of her destiny, 
for the accomplishment of the mission th.at India, 
by the grace of God, is out to work out ; for this 
jmrpose, as we have just said, the j)eo})le must be 
educated and enlightened ; a vigourous public 
opinion, an atmosphere of culture, a spirit of sociid 
service must be created, by a dilTusion of various 
kinds and degrees of education, by the spread (d 
knowledge and oi' sound, and (U'iginal, thinking as 
far as possible, 'fhere is something of the inevitable 
in this imx)ortant stej), in this essential stage in the 
national progress. If India is destined to have a 
great future worthy of her glorious fXist, she must 
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have her requisite reformers in the region of education, 
she must have her own effective and elastic educational 
systems and educational institutions that will 
impart all grades of education to one and all 
and at the same time, help in the development of the 
highest intellects and brightest parts in the gifted 
youths of the country and encourage their original 
thinking and intellectual activities ; she must have, 
by the efforts of the reformers or the Ministers 
(ffstate, her centres of higher and highest studies and 
researches in various branches of letters and sciences, 
so that many of the best brains, the select few, and 
budding geniuses of the nation, might be engaged in 
extending the bounds of knowledge and Truth, in 
widening man's outlook and l)roadening his horizons 
of thoughts, in adding to the common stock 
of knowledge, to the common heritage of the 
nati(Mis and in earning their mother kind a sure 
right to an honoural)lc place among the nations of 
the world. 

'Phe throwing open of the liood gates of knowledge 
and scholarship together with the imparting of a liberal 
(‘ducation to hundreds and thousands of his countrymen 
by building a glorious temple — and openiiigits portals 
to the ablest and best intellects of the land - wherein 
are carried on the highesl stages t>f studies and 
researches, investigations and original thinking and 
intellectual works by the most advanced students 
and teachers — these constitute the most important 
])art of Asutosh’s life work, and sum up his chief, but 
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not, only title to rank among the greatest representa- 
tive men of his time and liis country. In an indepen- 
dent and progressive country where the children 
of the soil control its resources and its finances ami 
guide its policies^ it is a priimiry lunction of the 
(Tovernment of the land to dilfuse education in al! its 
stages. To dis]xd the deirkness of ignorance and 
superstition hy the sjU'ead of light and culture, to 
euctmrage, and atford amplest opportunities to the 
best brains and best intellects to be engaged in the 
highest form of researches and studies with a view 
to extend the bounds of truth and knowledge, is the 
proud i)rivilegc of the custodians of public funds. 
Hut such, surely, can hardly be the case with a coun- 
try like India, whose policies and destinies are 
sought to be controlled from afar, across the seas, 
by an autocrat — generally without any first hand 
knowledge or experience— and sometimes without 
any understanding sympathy of her affairs and wants, 
a country which, moreover, has to maintain, by her 
heart's blood, «a very costly and extravagant bureau- 
cracy in all the pomp and grandeur, comfort and 
luxury that modern age can minister to ^ the more so, 
when both the former individual and the latter body 
have the supreme interests, of their own country: 
their own self-interests, their own personal ambitions 
to look to, when Lliey have their own ideas 
and notions, their own principles and foibles to care 
of. No wonder, more than a centur}' and a half of 
British rule found only an infinitesimal portion of the 
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vast population literate — and a still lesser portion, 
educated — only :\ drop in the ocean i As for the Post- 
(jraduate studies and researches of the highest form 
— they were ccnispicuous by their absence in the 
Indian pniversities till the l)eginning of this century ^ 
so it was only natural for Sir Sankaran Nair, to say, 
in the course of his historic Minutes of Dissent (to the 
Despatch of the (Government of India to the Secretary 
of State), tha t 'the governing classes opposed politi- 
cal and sound educational progress.* But it our 
country has a future in the wise dispensation of 
Drovidenee, if she is destined to have an honounible 
place in the economy of nations of the world, and not 
merely continue to be a byword of contempt, merely a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water — there must come 
in our midst, some great man who, rellecting the 
lofty idealism, the dormant and high constructive 
and organising powers of his ])eople, would give their 
struggling literary and scientific tendencies, their 
intellectual and imaginative faculties, their growing 
striving and hankerings after education and 
culture, a projier channel along which to develop and 
Ilow to fruition. And to accomplish this, was the 
iiiission and meaning of Asutosh’s life and work. 

Apart fnau this prominent — and ]K‘rhaps principal — 
a.s!* et of his life, his advent and his work in 
winch he interpreted and championed, like Emer- 
son’s Reinesentativc men, some of the inner and 
higher longings, some of the strong tendencies and 
necessities, many of the thoughts and aspirations of 
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the Bengali mind, by meeting the ever growing de- 
mands of a cheap, popular liberal education— demands 
of knowledge and culture of various stages — Asutosh^s 
strenuous, struggling and eventful life may be viewed 
from another standpoint and has another, and no 
less important, aspect. 

The people of Bengal, as we have already said, 
are an emotional people, with a backbone of idealism 
and a veneer of sentimentalism. But the better mind 
of the ])eople, their creative spirit seemed to have 
been exhausted in the intellectual outf)ut .and other 
activities of the last quarter of the last century ; such 
also seemed to be the case with the momentum of 
progress in various movements of reforms and in the 
various attempts at reconstruction, under the imp.act 
of the West, and under the invigorating inliueiices 
of the play and clashes of Western ide.als and ideas 
The Bengalis seemed to have been suffer ing fnnn the 
defect of their ([ualities, from a re.action of their 
man3" and momentous, health v and humane, 
activities. 

Unlike otlier j)rogrei^sive, jmictic.al and active 
races of India, such as the Parsis, Marathas, the 
Guzraties and the Marwaris, the Bengalis seemed 
to have lost (jr have been lacking in that true initia- 
tive, that counige of cimvictioii, that strength of 
ch.aracter, that aptitude and capacity for su^^tained 
work .and action — which are the characteristics, of 
strong, sturdy and successful peoples of the world 
but which could not have such congenial soil in the 
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latter day Bengali mind, with its excessive play and 
preponderance of emotionalism and sentimentalism ; 
tliough it must be admitted, to their lasting giory, 
that it is the peculiar genius of the Bengalis, it is the 
Bengali mind, which has given birth to .a spirit of 
lofty idealism, — if not of intense emotionalism— a 
spirit that has grown into a religion with yemng 
India and supplies the foundation and plinth of 
loday's freedom moYementj this spirit seemed to 
have slackened iis hold and lessened its induence on, 
the Bengali character and personality^ on the 
iverrige Bengali mind also, so far as outward acts 
•Old habits, manners and customs were concerned j in 
fact, a spirit of demoralization and ilenationaiiza- 
non --which could hardly be found in any other 
parts of India — seeme<l to have set in, as a 
reaction (.)f the strenuous activities and manifold 
lehievemeiits of the second half of the last century. 
Ill the licid of solid and sustained work and steady, 
mdepeiident and unostentatious actions, in 
^radc, in commerce, in industry and in other eiiter- 
i-'rises — the Bengalis were left far behiiul by their 
fellow count iwnicn of other provinces ^ even in the 
’and of their birth they have been ousted right 
uid left ; they have become ease-loving and 
‘asy-going ; love of comfort and luxury, pre- 
ference of inactivity, physical and mental, to exertion 
and labour, filtered down all sections of the commu- 
nity'- . the vole of the armchair politicians, of arra- 
tluiir reformer, of fashionable critics and eloquent 
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speakers fascinated them ; they generally shunned 
sustained work and protracted laljour, onerous res- 
ponsibilities, stern duties and real sacrifices ; no doubt 
the anti-partition Movement gave rise to a violent 
agitation ;ind ii militant ^swadesisni/ a whirl-wind 
campaign of meetings and demonstrations swept the 
land from one end to the other ; there was an out- 
burst of intense nationalism and patriotism, of an 
exiil)erance of patriotic activities and collective 
la))onr, of a spirit of sacrifice and readiness to 
suffer ; but these were more a passing phase, 
more or less^ a temporary stage in the national 
evolution and struggle for freedom and for a fullet 
life, rather than a stable condition, or a permanem 
state. The stern, strenuous life of a Vidvasagor, 
glorious in his life-long striving, in his protracted 
struggle and shining in his solitary grandeur, 
the life of a. gentle, meek and simple Piyari Chnnm 
Sircar living his unostentatious life leading tin 
Temperance Movement and carrying on a vigourous 
crusade against the drink evil, the saintly life of a 
silent Sishtr K.um.'ir, one of the fathers (h‘ Indian nation- 
alism and journaiisin, bluntly refusing to iiargain 
or barter away the libert^^ of the native jiress and 
the rights of his pc(>])le in exchange for a big share 
in the governing power and inlluenee and this— at 
the instance of the ruler of the land — they no longet 
shaped, as they ought to have done, the course of their 
uneventful, easy-going day-to-day life or influenced 
or moulded their character or personality. At such 
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a critical period in the history of our country, there 
arose in our midst — as he must, for it is the destiny 
of India, and Bcng.al, for the matter of that, to march 
onward and onward to the promised land, and march 
through good report and cvil^ through sun 
shine .and storm — there came a hero of sustained 
work and lifelong action, a hero tis a reformer, 
a man among men, brave and active, strong and 
sturdy, simple .and dignilied, perhaps .as an antidote 
to the prevailing moral degradation, perhaps as a 
hulwork against pojnd.ar denationalization — .a hero 
who was the embodiment of national energy and 
will to action .and freedom ; one who was the very 
siiirit of independence in thought, words .and work 
personified ; a hero wlio, .a living example of simplicity 
of living and loftiness of thinking, restored the 
real values of his country’s manners and dress, 
literature and culture, of pl.a in-living and high 
thinking ! who literally died in harness, championing 
the cause of his country, the cause of truth, and 
the cause of learning, and died, a patriot to his 
very marrow, .a nationalist to the innermostt 
depths of his being, and died, too with the 
!»anner of progress in hand .and the badge of 
dignity, simplicity and life-long service on his brow 
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Cliaracter and Personality. 

AfiRtosli nil iniprcssivo lijfiire. oiitwjirilly — ‘the most poworfiii publio 
chin iictor’ — thu r:oniploxity of his character — 1 1 is greatness unlike Tjoka- 
manny.i Tilak's, Dosliabamllm Das’s, Maliatma Gandhi’s or the grtjat 
JlabiralraNalh's'-'rhe uniejue syntliesis in his eharacter. its limitations 
and advantages— Asutosh and TilaU — His jiersenality. IrkcDisraeli’s— 
its striking rjiialilies— The Heiigai 'J’igor and the. British Bulldog — A 
rare and roniai'kal)le combination in his personality ; his intellcc'tua) 
ascendency, his imagination and practical s(Hise, his all-onibraoinj;: 
crnotionalisin and intense* spiritualism - II is amhition, hi"- 
love of power and pomp - his ''agernoss for effect 
His spirit of independence — The st‘<;ret of his suee.ess and 
of his popularity — The misunderstanding of, and paradox in, I Ik* great 
men, (yhittaranjan and Asutosh. an i:j\planation of ])opular misnmler 
standing — Asutnsh, coiM]>ar.*({ and contrasted with some pre-oniinenl 
pcrsonalilies -Striking rol'erenccs by di/rerent'eminont scliolars and 
loaders to diilerent traits in his character, diiTerent men stressed 
d i Iferont charact eristics. 

We have ikiw to deal witli the charaeter 
and personality'' of the innn In apiiearance^ Asutosh 
was i\ Ikugali of lien^alis, — but not like the jiale, 
frail, feeble type of liuin.iiiity’, worn out and exhaus- 
ted, old before his years, whose physical frame is the 
very dwelling jjl.ace of disease, who embodies in him- 
self^ the negation of health and happiness, joy and 
glory of life, a type that one is accustomed to meet in 
the busy^ streets of Calcutta, Rut the mass iv b i 
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of his body, his short stature, his rounded face, his 
strong .arms and legs, his enormous moustaches, his 
very prominent nose, his broad shoulders and the 
majestic ex])anse of his breast, above all his fascinat- 
ing, flashing and ()Yer-])o\vering eyes, alw.ays, alert 
and active, probing into the core of things, piercing 
into the innermost d ( one's being — can not 

fail to strike an ()])serYcr as not a very common 
enough specimen of humanity, as iKd exactly ;i man 
in the street ; his looks, his manners, his engaging 
attitude and his more than ordinary earnestness, his 
seriousness .and Ills humours, his aniection.ate tone, his 
frankness and charitableness, .and his peculiar 
ways of speaking, betr.aying a familiarity to one and 
alb will at once impress upon one as a very powerful 
but gentle person.alitv ; strong, robust, bulky to a 
degree, he was the very embodiment of health and 
happiness .and in his purely Indian costume — in his 
short dhuti .and China coat, p.articul.arly - with his 
t.anned skin and glossy hair, and a complexion neither 
very dark nor fair, he was the envy of his thin and 
i 1 nacic' i. ted fe Ho w men . 

But from a respectable distance, it was difllcult, 
nay impossible to find in the bulk of his body, 
the hidden source of his strength, the fountain-head 
of his ceaseless energy, the abode of his indomitable, 
undaunted S])irit .and the mainspring of his man^^- 
sided and su|)er human powers ; just as the serene 
expanse of ci calm sea h.as none of the furious agitated 
surface anti the pillowing waves of the stormy 
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weather ; so sometimes, his enormous body and liis 
simplest native dress— and specially his reposinjr 
and rcclininj2: posture on the Bench - would bef:^!^!! 
a stranger into a belief that here was at last a very 
simple and innocent man. Nor can much fault be 
found with him ; for, as we have said more than 
once, his was a most comidex rind majestic 
character, a versatile but illusive perscmality- a 
personality that is sure to im])ress upon a shrewd 
observer or any one in toueh with him, the niagiii 
tude and intensity of its qualities, the wealth of its 
powers and potentialities, but can not be fully atialysed 
Sj. Bepin Chandra Pal truly says in his ‘Charneter 
Study^ of Asutosh, ‘'Sir Asutosh Mookerjee is the 
most complex ])ublic character that I have seen ; 
and it has been my privilege to see, at nnjre ()r 
less, close (quarters, most of the men who have made 
the religious, soeiril or ]K>litiCtal histors’^ of India 
during the last half a century. This com])lexity is, 
I think, resj)onsil)le for the widely divergent esti 
mate that diverse people has formed of him. Hi' 
has enthusiastic admirers ; he h.as persistent detrac- 
tors— Hut there is one matter in which both his 
admirers and detractors seem generally to 
agree and it is that he is Ijy^ far the most 
powerful public character of his generation.'' 
Another respected journalist and prominent leatlcr, 
Sj. Shyamsundar Chakravarty said, " Like Nature's 
greatest elements, his greatness was synthetic and 
loses by analysis^'. 
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Thus the very nature of his personality, the com- 
plexity of his character and the synthesis in his great- 
ness forbid an elaborate anal3\sis ; really, it is almost 
an im])ossihle task to single f)ul, and stress, any one 
particular aspect of his versatile ])ersoiuility or a 
particular trait in his complex character that will 
give the ke^^ to his whole being, that will enable 
us to lay it bare in all its native glory and grandeur, 
in its failings and faults. Most of the great men — 
most of the geniuses — win their iniicpie j'osition and 
pre-eminence to an unusual, uncommon and n most 
intensified development of some trait or traits, 
some detinite (puality or ({ualities in their character, as 
rdso to the masterv over them of some living, driving 
uid powerful i)rinciple. Such has been the case with 
many of our greatest national leaders and heroes — 
with Ivukarnannya 'Pilak, Deshabandu Chittaraniaii, 
with Mahatma (Vandhi and Dr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. No one will deny - not even their most 
i(l\erse critics — that these great represen- 
tative men of our country have risen to ;in 
unsurpassed eminence, owing to an abundance 
of their intrinsic cpialities, to the wealth 
of their intelleetnal powers <aiid to the ([uality of 
tiieir moral calibre. 'Pilak was one of the greatest 
scholars, historians and philosophers that his age has 
produced ; — he was a virile personality, an elo«|ueiit 
speaker and writer, a most powerful leader, and a 
politician of front rank 3 Intt perhaps it will not be 
any the least disparagement to his greatness, if we 
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are to say that patriotism was the cardinal feature, 
the fundamental trait in his character, the one over- 
mastering principle of his life ; the patriot 
dominated — and almost eclii)sed — the man man} 
times and gave a clue to his whole being. 

Deshabandhu Chittarajan Das was one of tlu 
foremost lawyers of his time, a man of cultivated 
taste, and of uneojiiinoii luxuries and riches, a leader 
of leaders, a patriot of patriots, a public man ol 
ine:vhanstible energy, a most commanding personalil\ 
in the Council Chamber, on the Congress plat turn; 
or Congress Executive, in his Mayoral Chair, 
in a social gathering or in an pul)lic meeting j he was. 
m(.)reover, an eloc[uent speaker, .an impressive aiK^ 
vigourous writer, last but not least, a poet of great 
excellence and originality that is sure to hand down 
his name to his posterity. But it will not certainl} 
be tloing him .an injustice, if we are to say, that, 
above all, he was -in Mrs, Xaidu^s musical words - 
the kinglicst of dreamersb the greatest emotional 
idealist of his time j he was the most remark.ahk 
re])resentative, a brilliant exponent, of the emotional 
idealism that is the peculiar heritage of Bengal 
and is ingrained in the very marrow of the Bengalis- 
this supreme idealism . was the outstanding 
([iiality of his personality and it was what culmi 
nated in that emotioiuil abandon, that unic[ue .self 
sacrifice .at the altar of his beloved but humbleci 
mother-land and suffering humanity — the crowning 
act of his life. 
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As a leader of men, a patriot, as a 
writer and speaker, as a religious man and social 
reformer, as .a man of profound and varied culture 
and attainments and as a student of human history 
or as a genius in sclf-efFacemcnt and as a moral force, 
M.ahatmaji stands in a class by himself — shining — it 
seems a panidox- mostly in his solitary glory and 
grandeur ; but all honour to the Mahatma, the Man, 
the p?irt and parcel of supreme Being, the image of 
God in him, rises and soars above and outshines the 
leader and i)atriot, the reformer and pu])lic man. His 
love of Truth, and his rcligunts fer\a)ur, uniipie in the 
modern age, are the corner stone of his character, 
and the regulating and controllitig ])rijiciples of hi? 
life, moulding his [)ersonalit\’, shaping his course of 
action and beckoning him onwards This manliness, 
this broader, greater humanity, this divinity is 
the secret of his ])re eminence ; it is tlie key to his 
whole being. 

As regards Dr. Rabiudra Nath Tagore, it is 
no doubt his marvellous and matchless poetr3" 
that took the world by storm ami laid it at his 
feet ‘ and as a liero as man of letters, £vs a 
iKwelist, as a speaker and as a writer, he has 
been rissigncd an lunioured place in the front rank 
of world-renowned and worUl-respceted men ; he 
also occupies a prominent position as a social 
and educational reformer ; but in all that he writes 
and says, he stands, lie fore the modern nations 
intoxicated with material progress and power. 
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as the very t^eniiis of ancient India personified ; 
his speeches and addrcvsses, his poetry, no less than 
his essays, breathes Oriental mysticism and 
Indian spirituality • he is a livin" manifestation 
of the spirit of his rincicnt country and of its 
hoary culture ; and this is the secret of his pheno- 
menal success, the fundamental fact in his life 
and lifework. 

But the personality of Asiitosh admits of no 
such elear-cut analysis^ no such easy iind precise 
sim[)lification ; to say that he was a man of one 
absor])in,;*!' passion, of a single ol)session, is but to 
understate the truth ; to hold that this passion, 
this obsession was action and work, to partien 
kirise it as patriotism as love for his University, 
fis his eajj:erncss to further the ])ro,L;;ress of eduea 
tion anion, <2; liis countrymen as well as to advance 
the cause of higher and highest studies and re 
searches, is nearly to miss the mark j for, no doubt, 
he was the most active and energetic man, oiu 
of the greatest patriots, and the greatest cduca 
tional reformer of his generation ; luit as we 
have already seen, lieliind his ceaseless action, his 
tireless energy manifesting itself in his diverse 
and multifarious activities as a Judge of the High 
Court, as the President of the Post-(k‘aduate 
Council or the Vice-Chancellor of his University or 
both, as a leader of his people and .as .a promi- 
nent public man, there was the widely read 
student of human affairs and human institutions, 
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the profound and versatile scholar, a remarkable 
man of culture, of higher thoughts and ideas. 
High above his unrivalled capacity for sustained 
labour and his infinite love of work, soared his 
surging and majestic idealism pervading his whole 
policy and programme, and leaving his com])a- 
triots and contemporaries Ixdow ; besides his 
uiiparalled ])atriotisni — and his unique nationalism 
which was a regulating and guiding ])rinciple of 
Ids ii!e. shone his superb humanity in eijual gran- 
deur ; his untold love of Indian culture and civi- 
lizaticj;;. of Indian Philosophy and ancient Indian 
history, his unmeasured zeal to promote their 
cause did not supersede, far less cast into shade, 
his a.dmirati(jii and appreciation of the progress 
.)f Seienee, oi Politics, of Criticism and of Modern 
I'liought hat had tlieir rise or their birth generallvin 
in PvUrop '. Prominent as a rnatluanatician and 
jurist, f(n iiiost as a Judge and as an administra- 
tor, prc'euunent as a practical man and an 
idealist, great equally as a pious, orthodox 
iliiidu, and a social reformer, a man of cos- 
mopolitan culture, as a leader of men and of 
thought though, not a professed ])()Utieian, Asutosh 
was the living reputation of seeming contradic- 
tions in human pcrsonalit}’', and the embodiment 
of complexities in human nature and character. 

But the (luestion still crops up. What are the 
characteristic features of his personality, what, 
the principal traits in his character ? The most 
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striking feature in his personality and charactoi 
was the synthesis of a cluster of diverse and 
divergent cpialitics of head and heart, that is 
seldom to be met with in a single individiini. 
But this very synthesis, this range c'uid numbei 
of qualities precluded the possibility of an ex 
tremc development, Tan imusual intensity or pre 
])ondcranee of one or more ciualities, which is 
generally the case with the great wlio rise intn 
the highest eminence, and altain an acme of 
power and gh^i'y. True it was that Nature 
showered upon him her choicest blessings in 
singular profusion, and the massiveness and rangt. 
of his intellectual ])owers, no less than the ([Uality of 
his moral equipments and physical stamina en'L])le(l 
him to shine in various spheres of activities, and 
labour in opposite walks of life, and made him, as Dr. 
Paranjpye said, the greatest intellectual giant of liis 
day ; but no man, however richly endowed by 
Nature and favoured by circumstances he might be, 
no onecan attain the supreme, abiding and unique pre- 
eminence in life, whose qualities tend to be diffusive, 
to be extensive as well as intensive, whose thoughts 
and energies are not, in the main, confined to a prin- 
cipal department of human activity or thought but 
are scattered over so many fields, whose attractions 
and interests embrace so many, and so many diver- 
gent, objects. Hence it is that a great jurist and an 
eminent lawyer that he was, Asutosh fell short of. 
the greatest and must yield the palm to his Guru- 
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Sir Rash Behari Ghosh ; a re])uted and versatile scholar 
as he was. he can not he said to have surpassed 
Dr. Rajcndra Lall Mittra; a mathematician who won 
ail European reputation and would have, under 
a little more I'avourable circumstances, earned a 
foremost place in the front rank of world ma- 
Ihenuiticiaiis, he tlid not actually excel his young 
-ountry man of Southern India— the lirst Indian 
1'. R. S. jasa speaker, as an idealist, as a jnildic 
man, as a successful man, he has had to share his 
glory with some of the great and giited men 

his country. Hut there still remained 
untold and unc>v])l()red. some central facts 
about him, something grand and glorious, some- 
ihiug magniileient, reaching, one might say, 
the region of the sublime ; when all is said and 
lone, wh«'it a career, what a life of work and 
jctivily, a life lived to a purpose, a life lived 
in the light of an ideal, conceived at the dawn of 
vouHi j what a personality, what a cliaraeter 
- -and these in a sulijeet country, very atmosphere 
■r which is pointed as it were— in an unprogressive 
society and deadening environment which seek to 
stunt the growth, ilwarf and degraile the eharacter 
of the man. 

Hero was an intellectual giant who was a 
■eritable walking encyclopedia of knowledge and 
scholatship, equally well versed in iMathematics, 
Hhiloso'ply, History, English, Sanskrit and Bengalee, 
in Science, Politics, Criticism and the general 
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trends of advanced western thought, fully conver- 
sant with the ancient culture and civilization 
of his own countr}^ ; here was a man of whirlwind 
action who, in sheer capacity for, and solid record of, 
heavy and diverse intellectual laliour, as well as dull 
and dreary routine work, was a marvel and 
mystery to all observers ; liere was an idealist 
who soared inb) the highest peaks of idealism 
but would not leave any stone unturned to fulfil 
his aims and aeeom])lisli his objects ; here was a 
man of incessant work and ideas who held fast to the 
lofty principles Init thoroughh" mastered — and 
never neglected— the least and minutest details ; 
here was an official holding a very important 
and responsible [iosition under, and serving on vari- 
ous Commissions and Committees at the instance 
of, a foreign (TOYernment, who was one of the 
foremost nationalists and jiatriots of his country 
throughout his life j here was an Indian 
who nevee crossed the seas, not to speak of 
visiting Euroi)e, imt was perfect master of the 
fundamental concepts and ideals that have built the 
great European social and political systems and 
various other institutions, the notably education.aL 
and tried to implant and adapt some of them to his 
own country. Above all, here, was a man who wciS 
a Ijorn leader — almost a su})erman — a ruler of men 
and leader of thought — who, as Sir Michael Sadler 
said in London — might have easily ruled an ea.pire ; 
here at last, was an individual, who by the force 
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Mtid vigour of his character, by his intellectual 
powers and moral calibre, by dint of the bulldog 
tenacity of will and supreme single-mindedness of 
purpose, by its dauntless courage aiul stid*)born 
spirit, was sure to cut its own way to lead, to rule 
and predomiiKjtc over men and things. His extra- 
ordinary stamina, moral, physical and intellectual, 
his soaring idealism, his redeeming pr.actieal wisdom, 
his unparalleled independence of spirit and thought 
and his unsurpassed powers of expression, ail com- 
bined to make him a most powerful leader of men, oik 
of the most forceful ])ersonalities of generation ; 
Ids rare constructive statesmanship, his organizing 
faculty wedded to his unri vailed capacity to take 
inhnite pains for the furtherance of his object, gave 
him an immense advantage over his compatriots, 
and enabled him to fulfil his mission in life ; and 
while, others hesitated and doubted, feared or 
faltered no danger could daunt his calm 
eon rage, no distress could damp his eurhusiasm, no 
difficulty could arrest bis step, no disadvantage could 
-hake his iron will ; rather so far as he was eoneer- 
iied, the more dillicult the task, the more attractive 
its perforniaiice, the more dangerous the fiath, the 
niure enthusiastic he was in the journey. 

There are not many men in our generation whom 
wc can ])oinl to as his equals in public life of our 
country ; perhaps we are not far from truth when 
wc‘ say there was Iml one man in the India of today 
with whom Asutosh should be compared as a leader 
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of men — as a public man fighting his way forward 
and struggling all his life — with Lokamannya Tilak. 
Both Mahatmaji and Deshabandhu have been the 
very greatest and foremost leaders in the heydey of 
their glory in the jiublie life, but for a short period ; 
and there were some dissentient voices, some mur- 
muring tongues, some difference of views and (Opi- 
nions even in their own party 3 but not so in Tilak's 
and Asutosh^S3 both of them had to create their 
own army 3 both led their men in many a stormy 
weather and in troublous times 3 the latter follow- 
ed them through thick and thin 3 through good 
report and evii ; iind they adored, worshipped — 
nay, they heroworshipped them ; theirs was not an 
impulse of the moment, a ileeting fancy of the hour, 
a fashion of the day ; nor even a whim or a passing 
mental phase ; but the abiding, unshakable and iiara- 
mount faith in their leaders, — a faith that endured 
through life and outlived their death. 

And his jiersonality ? It was simply unique 3 it 
was the determining and outstanding factor in his 
life and lifework 3 such a personality has scarcely a 
])arallel in the public life of Bengal leaving aside 
Bam Moliun Boy and Vidyasagor. Asutosh's re- 
markable personality ma}" well be compared with 
the one that rose and shone and dominated, with 
the late Air. (Badstone, the public life of Bngkuid 
in the last century with Disraeli’s. Like Asutosl;i, 
Disraeli was a much misunderstood, much maligned 
man 3 and even today his principles and polici^'S 
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xiid his public activities arc the subject matter of 
c.mtrovcrsy and criticism ; but amidst this difference 

opinions and conflicts of views, emerges the 
V indisputable facts thjit it was his personality that 
ruled his men and he shaped the trends of 
events and things in his country, with almost 
iictatorial powers; that his personality swayed 
and even dazzled luiro])e and moulded the 
world politics and world policies of the European 
jHiwers at a critical stage - the persf>nalit\' of the 
man made him cme of the greatest personal forces of 
his times ; to iiuote Lord Br^rce, “It was by this.., 
'>erene surface with fathomless de[)th below, that 
iie laid his spell upon the imagination of observers 
in Continental Eui'vjpe, and received at his death, a 
^orl of canonisation from a large section of the 
ibiglish people.^' Such wasalso the case with Asutosh; 
iie had more than enough of lii.s share id adnnra.tion 
and adonitioii, criticism and misimderst,anding. 
dor-i in a subject country, belonging tii i\ conserva- 
:ive s«)eiety, i)y dint of charming and oanmanding 
personality’ he inllueneed, fascinated and swayed 

'‘Aly (irHl n-culloction of pej’.sonuljfcy''. wiutcSir. P. J. ll.irtog, 
01 the c()ur.so of hi.s ' ro;iiii)lNOouc(ii.r, ‘‘is viviil: tlio jj»u.ssive form 
in nliuidur ami tin- pf>\V('dul hoad and ui'ok, the 

brilliant ftyns, 11n» roady :iTid good hniimured snillo (1 ni'vm' saw him 
■ niilo ironically), the clear and rapid .spi^ocit, goiicrally low, but 
rising with intensity with his feelings. Ho spoke to us for hoioo 
thiug liko an hour with oloiiueucj, with passion, with humour on 
the great proV)lciiis Ijefore us. fhe speech was masterly.’ “ 'foday 
07 
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all sorts and conditions of people, rich and pooi 
high and low, Indian and European, Viceroys auii 
(lovcrnors. Members and Ministers, Judges and ad 
ministrators, scientists and literary men, lawyei> 
and laymen, as well as many great scholars and 
and savants of the West. 

There were few powerful personalities mid 
despotic characters — the autocrats at the hills 
or the bureaucrats in the plains, not excejited — 
who could resist the force and charms ot 
his magnetic personality- most of them 
yeilded to him 3 all their wrath melted and their 
heart softened — as in the presence of a wizard. 
Either at the Vakil Bar — early in his career— or on 
the Bench, in the Council Chamber or in the Senate 
House, specially on the Government Committees 
and Commissions his was a presence to reckon 
with, his personality was alway^ ii dtmiiiiating 
factor. 

He could light — as he did on various occasions — 
against enormous odds and he would invariably conu’ 
with flying colours ; he would confront mightiest id’ 
men, he would encounter the must powerlVd 

with appalling Mai-J Sir Dawsun Afillor, ‘‘ liu lias [> is'.od 
away from us for ovor, luit Iho inomory of his groat piTsuiialn 
omaiiis so strongly iinprossod upon us all who havo so inliinatel;; 
associated with him in thoso last moiilhs of his life tluC a i. 
ditlicult to beliv(5 that he is no lougor wicli us.. .his loss after tL ihO 
months of close association with hiui 1 almost fuel as if L had luii 
a personal friend***” 
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opponents but would never shine as second hest^ not 
to speak of cutting a sorry figure ; in his purely 
Indian dress, in his own familiar way. he would 
stand erect, speak out straight and move on with 
unfaltering steps, in presence of autocratic rulers, 
all-powerful officials and; men, not at all friendly or 
favourable to him ; overwhelming forces of opposi- 
tion — popular and Governmental— of reaction and 
of retrogression, the wrath of officialdom, sweeping 
criticism and insurmoim table obstacles — all these 
and many others were hurled on him as 
against a stern and stubborn rock ; and he stood 
mighty and majestic, formidable and unmoved — 
like a mountainous peck ; without swerving an inch 
from his position, without yeilding an iota 
of his principles, he would scatter the 

opposing forces into fragments and reduce his 
opponents into! insignificance. Few men of his time, 
perhaps no other Indian of his generation, so much 
imp‘'essed or charmed, or bound, in such a manner, 
It) himself with ties of affection, of gratitude and 
friendship, so many eminent men t)f different 
religions, of dilTerent communities and of different 
nationalties as Asu tosh did ; specially various eminent 
personalities, men of light and leading, from foreign 
lands were charmed by his singular pcrvSonality 
in such a way that they went awa^'' with impressions 
never to be effaced from their memory j and no 
wonder ; for “ nothing so fascinates mankind as 
to see a man ecpial to every fortune, unshaken by 
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rcversCvS, indifferent to personal: abuse, maintaining 
a long combat against apparently hopeless odds with 
the sharpest weapon and a smilling facc^^ — Asutosh 
did all these and more. In his own necessarily res- 
trieted held and humbler sphere — unlike Disraeli in 
the bigger and greater domain of British and 
Huroi)e«'iii polities — Asutosh was equal to every situa- 
tion and every complication, unmoved by ajjparent 
failures and virulent criticism and malice j lie also 
had to carry on a lifelong fight against the forces 
of ignorance and prejudice and of reaction not only 
in the Imreaucratie citadel but also in the market 
plaee and in the ])opular parlour. And like Disraeli, 
too, he had in abundance, his ^ serene surface with 
fathomless depth lielow below his serene counten- 
ance, his c,alm composure, and his never-failing 
self-control, in the innermost depths of his being, 
dwelt his indomitable, irresistible, indei)endent, 
jictive and creative spirit • and his whole career— 
his whole ])ublic life— was sinii)ly the progress of his 
ideas, the triumph of his principles and his 
personality. 

lie was generally called the Bengal Tigei ^ 
and certainly he had this fearful animals quickness 
of decision, promptness of action, sureness of grasp, 
residutcness of will and doggedness of purpejse ; 
but perhaps it was more because of the fight in him 
— and he was hard to fight with— and of the Tiger’s 
delight in, and Tiger’s inevitableness of vaniiuishing 
hi^- opponent— because of the characteristic feature 
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of his nature that would urt^c him to smash all 
opposition and lead him to pursue his object, at all 
cost, to a successful issue — it was because of these, 
that he was called the Bengal Tiger. 

Indeed, there was almost a superhuman strength 
in his character, an incxoraV)le linnness in his will 
and a. grim determination in his resolution which 
have few parallels in human nature j and this 
strength, this firmness and this determination were 
not by any means, passing mental phases, or impulses 
of the moment lashed into fury by ])ceuliai or even 
extraordinary incidents; no, these traits in his 
character —which are also chriraclcristic rpialities 
of the Beng.al Tiger— were the part and parcel of his 
mental and moral constitution. No one in Bengal — 
few’ in contem]3orar\^ India— was faced with such 
graze crisis; few had, to grapple with such, dillieulties 
and disabilities, financial, administra ti ve and statu- 
biry : few have braved the storm in such a manner 
as Asutosh did, on many occasions ; the bold stand 
which he took against the mighty, sweeping onrush 
of the non-co-operation mevement in the heyday of 
its power and glory was beyond any other man in 
Bengal, and in India, tor the matter of that • it is of 
course common knowledge and is ap])reciated by all ; 
but the tragic circumstances in which he 
carried on his grim light with the Government and 
legislature in Bengal, uinlauntcd, single handed, 
and with exhausted resources arc not known to the 
world ; few people know that his dear widowed 
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daughter for whose sake,: he faced fury and wrath 
of orthodox society was actually at death’s door 
when he penned his historic and ever memoraV)le 
letter to Lord Lytton and made some of his striking 
speeches in defence of his University. 

But Sir Michael Sadler would compare him to 
a British Bulldog; and ‘'certainly he had*', said 
Dr. Sadler in the course of a speech in London 
"the bulldog's fidelity to his friends, the bulldog's 
sensitiveness of feeling and iron tenacity of 
will" ; Sir .Michael seems to be on iirmer ground ; 
for Asutosh was the most liiithful and devoted 
of friends ; the cause of his friends and proteges, 
of those whom he took under his protection was 
sacred to him to a degree ; under his fostering 
care and affectionate attention they -most of 
them were scholars and students, and researchers 
and teachers of all grades — would l)e left to their 
normal and peaceful vocation, as secure and 
safe as could they be under the sun ; here we 
come across, another side of his nature which is 
hardly less striking, less remarkable and less 
manty ; in his personality, in his manysided 
nature, one finds a vivid, living and magnifi- 
cient illustration of the beautiful Sanskrit ephithet 
( f ) firm and inexorable as 

thunder but gentle and sweet as flower. B 
was, as Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjea pointed 
out In the course of his ^lppreciation in 
^Calcutta Review’, the easiest thing in the world 
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to establish a touch with him through private 
joys and sorrows tliat would appeal straight 
to his heart and unich its tenderest cords ; 

it was indeed a far cry from a stern and strong 
antagonist givdng no quarter to his powerful but 
inisguitled — and often, niischicvious — cadversary, 
to the man of iniinite tenderness of heart, and 
of unbounded compassion and kindness of s])irit ; 
this liumane side of his nature — this huni.anity 
in liis personality which is a rare enough ([tin li- 
ly nowadays — is all the more remarkable because 
we hnd, in ([uite <a larg(‘ number of eases, an 
nitellectual ascendency or a successful intellectual 
growth wedded to an emotional depravity ; 
more often than not, s])ecially in onr hapless 
.-'oiuitry^ is to be met with, the fact that 
maleri.al ])ros].)critY and worldly success deaden, 
or lessen, to a eonsideral)le extent, the humanity 
of the individuals — their humane element. 

Ivlated with success, intoxieitcd with power and 
pride, world’s successful men forget themselves when 
'hey roll in wealth ; they have none-the-less to pay 
I he petialty of their worldly success and vanit3' 
stultification and perversity wrought in their nature ; 
ihey are often subjected and fall an easy prey, 
to a dehumanizing process. But with Asutosh 
the ease was different ; neither the Ijril- 
liance of his academic career, nor the un])aralleld 
success that greeted his public activities and 
crowned his public life, nor even his unique 
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intellectuiil siiprem«'icy could blind him to ths 
suffering hum.'iiiity or make him indifferent to the ills 
thnt llesh is heir to ; his keen interest in, nwl 
sinecre solicitude for, theever increasing student popn 
lation and the teachers of, and under, the Universitv, 
sprang from his feeling and sympathetic heart, 
from the profound emotionalisin of his nature ; 
no one identified himself more thoroughly will, 
their cause, than he did ; for he shared their j()\w 
and their sorrows, a^ipreeiated their difficulties, 
felt for their miseries and contributed to their 
happiness j it was out of the depths of tin 
emotion'll side of his nature, that his heart weui 
forth to and was in unison with, the nation 
in its prosperily and in its glory, in its dislri^s 
and its agony, in its struggles and it' 

troubles ; his rare and redeeming emotionalsiiu 
failed to narrow his sympathies, restrict his interesi 
or even confme his love and his attention, to 
the inemhers of his own eommnnity • and his 
heart overlie w with the milk of human kind 
ness and charity that knew no barrier of caste, 
creed or colour but embraced ])eople of all nation/i 
lities, and religions ; there arc innumerable 
instances of his kindness and compassion outstrip 
ping the barrier of class* or creed ; much of the 
virulent criticism of and opposition to, theliigh pei cen- 
tages of passes at the University examinations 
misses the mark ; for the critics do not take into 
account, a principal and one might say, a basic 
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fact ; they overlook the prime factor that it was 
Asu tosh's compassion and pity for the widespread 
hardship, poverty and privations of the majority 
of the middle elass boys in Benjyal, to whom a de^^rce 
or a certificate may hasten the mneh-nceded relief, 
that were often responsible for the larjjje number 
successes at the University examinations. 

There were twt) traits in his cliaracter, two very 
marked features in his persona-ity, which were al 
once the secret of his success and madi* him the liutt 
of all attacks and criticiMiis —ambit ion and k>ve 
of power ; it is not our jirescnt puri)ose to judge 
how far he was witliin the limits of reason atif? 
fairness iu the abstract nr how much and how 
often did he outstrip them ; we would only add, 
ambition and love of power, not in the vulgar 
.'I id common acceptation of the terni^- but in a 
higher sense, have well nigh been the ovenuastcr- 
iiig principles guiding, controlling and regulating 
the lives and activities of .almost all the grc.at 
men of the world who h.ave achieved success in 
the dom.ain of .action. The life of Xapedeon 
affords the most brilliant example of the work- 
ing of these prinei])les in the modern age - 
Asutosli's w.as no exee])tion t<.> the genera! rule • 
from his very earliest years, he was under the 
sway of amljition — ambition to make his life 
sublime, ambition to attain prosperity and win 
success — to reach the piim.acle of prosperity and 
success — and lead a great and glorious life. The 
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atniosf)hcrc of his home, the surroundings of his 
boyhood, the encouragement of his father, the 
sight of eminent persons, the contact with well- 
known personalities, the training under illus- 
trious teachers, all combined to kindle and fan 
the lire of ambition in his infant mind, which 
burned with increasing vigour in course of 
years ^ the fame and wishes of his father as 
well as the promptings of his prodigious mind 
urged him to pitch his ambition in the highest key 
and lie r'lspired to the very highest ■ throughout 
his crowded life, in midst of his manysided 
interests and Jiniltifarious activities this maWted 
characteristic of his, this pnalomiiifint trait in 
his chfiracter never left him and he was never 
content with second best j he never did, nor 
could do, things Iw half- and this ambition, 
ingrained in his nature and mused to inteiisity 
from his childliood held him, sustained him and 
urged him onward and onward till he .attained 
the vei'}" zenith of fame and glory and was the 
most virile jiersona.liU'', the most ])o\verful pulilic 
man in Ikaigal, if not in India. Ihit thanks to 
the innate greatness of his nature, th.anks more- 
over, to the extraordinary synthesis in his charac- 
ter as also to his mental and moral e(iuili- 
brium, this ambition never swept him beyond 
his de])tlis ; seldom if ever, did it land him 
in verv great danger and dillicnlties, as it 
generally does in the ease of lesser individuals j his 
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intellectual and spiritual nature was always at his 
beck and call and never allowed him to give un- 
bridled reins to it so as to rush him head-long into 
disaster. But it was his lofty ambition to rise 
to eminence and attain pre-eminence that captured his 
impressionable mind, kindled his infant fancy 
and became a supreme ])rinciplc in vouth, that 
enabled him to break one barrier after an(.)ther 
rill he was at the height of his pf)wer and prosperity 

Once he was installed in power, he would not 
give up the vantage ground that he had stre- 
nuously fouglit lor and won, Ilis lova" of power 
took the place of his ambition once he was in 
Oh* acme of power and glory ; it then became 
a p(jwerful i)rinciple. But this love of ])o\ver 
which was a predominant trait in his character 
./as different from the morbid craving for ])ow’er 
f hat swaays the common run of men ; the love 
of power that possessed Asiitosh wdien he was 
secure in his lofty ])osition had little of the 
sordid, selfish pettiness that characterise nuin^'’ 
l)Cople established in ])owa*r and authority 3 he 
loved power and stuck t^ it, not much for 
power's sake ; nor to advance his petty, 
selfish interests ; but he lovcil power because it 
gave him an undoubted advantage over his 
fellow men -lesser men — and offered him a vantage 
ground from wdiere he could serve the greater 
cause of his country and herald the dawn of, 
and labour lor, that greater, better and 
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fuller life of his people, of which he dreamt in his 
prophetic mood. It is not our purpose to shut 
our eyes to the benefits which incidentally or direct - 
ly resulted From his power and authority and 
fell to the lot of his immediate friends and 
relations ; it might perhaps be said that it was 
but a ])art of the plan of the consolidati(Mi 
of his position which he was atixious to retain 
in order to fuliil his mission and worh out his 
])rogramme for the greater good of his fellow 
creatures ; but his worst critics could not denv 
that he had his eyes fixed on, and his attention 
and energies diri‘cted to, the roalijcation of his 
Ideal, the accomplishment of his object in lih 
— to the working of the salvation of his country 
through an intellectual regeneration and educational 
progres:^. This love of power has been, all the 
world •)ver, the driving force and tin* one eoin- 
pelling principle as well as the redeeming feature, 
of almost all the active workers and suceossfid 
refi)rmers ; no doubt in the lower nature 
in baser mind, it tends to degenera.le and (h* 
grade; but Asutosh’s intrinsic greatness, his nuira! 
and s[)iritual elevation .and the loftiness of his 
ultimate Ideal, were proof against any corrup. 
ting and corrotling tendencies gaining better oi 
the man. The love of power th.at held Asutosh 
fast and gave him an undoubted ascendency and 
suprema<^y over his compatriots was thus one of 
the principal characteristics of all strong, active^ 
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eminent personalities who have worked their way 
to abiding success and enduring fame in the 
world; and thus far he must plead guilty 
to the cliarge that is commonly brought 
against him ; yes, ambition and love of power, 
though not in the narrower and l)ascr construc- 
tion of the terms^ were amtjng the driving forces 
in his life. 

The stul)l)orn, strict, almost rigid, simplicity 
of his dress and manners, noUvithstanding, Asu- 
tosh had a little of the theatrical in him ; his 
j)reference and likitig for pomp and grandeur, his 
eagerness for effect illustrate the curious complexity 
in his character and are aiiituig the marked 
eharacteristics of his nature, r>ra.ve, active, ambi- 
tious. he fought his own way through, and achieved 
!‘ ;e-emincnce and i)ower in the world ; he was not a 
man to give up his well-earned 'position and hard- 
fought power ; but in order to re tad ii it, to consolidate 
hift jjosition and tt) use his vantage grouiul, he would 
often get liiniselfsarrounded with ])ompand grandeur; 
lie \vould iw)l suffer the world to forget or ignore 
his high ollieial position and his uni(|ue pre-enii- 
nenee in public life ; he liked and required all 
the glory, and all the ponij), all the speclacuUir and 
the luxurious that he eonld cimimand, thanks to his 
exalted office and important position. No doubt 
it would be going too fa*- to say that he liked 
luxuries and splendours lor their own sake ; his 
patriotic soul and his humane and simple nature 
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never hungered inordinately for, nor made 
them the be-all and end-all of his being ; but 
he was a man, a suecessful man of the world — 
not a saint or a recluse like Mahatma (landhi ; 
Gandhi’s a])horrence for luxurious saloons and 
beautiful cars, his dislike for sumptuous parties 
and brilliant receptions, his indifference of effect 
and disregrad for display, we must not look 
for in Asutosh; while the one shunned lime light, 
and popularity, not to speak of pomp and gran- 
deur^ Asutosh would shine and show off his cons- 
picuous figure clothed in the simplest and purest 
dress of his country amidst a blaze of colour an<l 
glory, in the midst of dazzling brilliance and gor- 
geous scenes. The splendours of the ' gorgeous 
East/ the magniffeent Court of a f(’)remost Prince, 
the pomptuous parties and recei^tions of a t governor 
or a Viceroy, though he never went out of his 
way to seek and seldom shunned like the Mahatmaji, 
he would use as a befitting background to set 
off his commanding personality. 

Like his likeness f()r ])omp and grandeur, his eager- 
ness for effect was also very pronounced and 
persistent j with an eye for effect, which few 
])eople can rival, far less excel, Asutosh, managed 
most of his important movements and ais parts in 
the momentous events he shaped and moulded ; ]ii< 
}:)oise would always be the ])erfeet, and his bl«)w, 
the mo5t effective; he seldom moved or spoke 
caielessly, he had a singular faculty to judge the right 
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time, the mode and manner of his acts and addresses • 
and he always aimed at a desired and desirable 
effect. This peculiar knack of beinj^ invariably 
and deadly effective brought the greatest suc- 
cour to him. it prostrated his opponents and 
made and marked him out as the ni.'in of the 
moment, as the hero of the hour ; if he seemed 
a little theatrical, in his effectiveness, 
he captured the imagination and received the 
api)lause of his peoi)le thereby. Ilis manner of 
receiving the relies of Buddha at the hands of 
Lord Ronaldshay at the ('roveninietit House, bare- 
footed and nearly bare-bodied, his disclosure of the his- 
toric correspondence with Lord Lytton on the 
formcr^s ‘ humiliating offer * of office, his addressing 
the graduates at the Convocation 1922, his 
repeated and barren recjuests to the Government of 
India for liricancial help in conneetkm with the Science 
College, which elicitated the curt negative replies 
one after another, exposing the hollowness of their 
pretensions of their Sympathy for scientihe studies and 
laying them bare in their true colours— all these 
and many (^ther acts and speeches of his, displayed 
his yearning for effect and his capacity to be deadly 
effective. 

Another and a most striking and important charac 
teristic of liis nature was his uiiicjuc independence of 
spirit— his love of freedom, frecdtnn of thought and 
action ; as we have .already seen, either as a Judge 
or as administrator, as a scholar or as a man of 
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action, he was the spirit of independence incarnate ; 
he would strike out his line of action or thought and 
would stick to his path with all the tenacity 
of his nature ; he would brook no haughty inter- 
ference or dojiiinating influence even from the highest 
in the land and in the face of overwlielming odds, in 
the midst of enormous distress niid difliculty assuming 
gigantic proportions, he would not climb down or 
yield his ground, but would take his stand on the bed- 
rock of his principle and ideal and would brave the 
storm\ A member of a subject race, no doubt, he was • 
but freedom to him was the breath of his nostril ; 
he was, ai)ove all, a free man, free to think, free to 
;iet and speak in the light of reason and Truth; he 
never feared, or cared an iota for the frowns or 
favours of men, h«)wever high and powerful; and 
nothing on eartli could goad or force him into bar- 
gaining his frecdtnii. This iiuh^pendence of spirit 
and love (jf freedom quickened and raised his vSense of 
self-rcsi)ect to a high pilch and never in his pro- 
tracted public life would he barter away his self 
respect or lower himself b^*^ an inch l)y trimming his 
sails to suit the passing fancy of the powers that l3e ; 
even his slrt^ng love of power could not get the better 
of his love of freedom and self-respect and indepen- 
dence of spirit which urged him to refuse the ofler ot 
Vice-Chancellorship at the hands of Lord Lylton— an 
offer which he thought to be ‘ insulting k 

There were some characteristics of him which 
are very rare in a man of his intellectual calibre and 
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pre-eminent position in life — his social qualities — his 
invariable courtesy and accessibility, his unfailing 
alTableness and amiability ; iicjthing impressed 
men of all classes and creeds so much 
as this side of his nature; seldom - if ever— is to be 
M)und so brilliant and successful a man who is so 
much courteous iind consirlerate, so much tolerant 
and social ; no wonder, this as])ect of his Ucature 
:q)pealed readily to all sorts and conditions of 
men - however high and low, rich tuid poor — who 
came in contact with him. The IIond)le Sir Dawson 
Miller (C. J. Tatna) truly said, ^‘•••])ut ])erhaps 
.»f the <iualities which most impressed itself ui)on 
me — was one which is not always conspicuous 
hi a. person of great intellectual jjower and 
Mrong character. I refer to his unfailing courtesy 
ind kindly feeling which he has exhibited on all 
)Ccasions.” Xo one could be more easy of access to the 
poorest and humblest; no one could be more 
ourteous and considerate to the lesser men and 
yoiin.ger generation, no o!ie could be more 

ii'fa])le and amiable to foreigners mul strangers, 
:io one could be more s^Kuil and kindly. It is this 
side, of his nature that won him innumeifablc 
-‘riends and admirers in men of outstanding position 
uid fame— in the great scholars and men of light 
and leading and commended spontaneous admiration 
and adoration in life and canonization at death at 
the hands of his country men. 


28 
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The present day ascendency of a depraved ‘ aris 
trocracy* of intellect and wealth, which places itself 
on a pedestal of its own and looks down upon the 
world from on high, stunts the emotional side of our 
n«'iture ; and it is a rare enough phenomenon in lili 
to find a profound, all-embracing emotionalism 
in a great intellectual giant who has .attained an 
acme of power and glor}" ; but a man of AsutoshV 
imaginative insight and long vision, with his 
supreme, redeeming practical sense, is a rarer spec 
tacle* for a man of imagination and vision will nattir- 
ally tend to be t)ut t)f touch with tlie living present, 
will lose sight of the stern .and hidden realities, and 
will love to live in, and stress, the glories of the 
future, or of the past. But Asutosh was a true 
constructive statesman and a great builder, who had 
— as Rabindr.a Xath pithily said — * the courage bj 
dream ’ for he had the ability to accomplish it. No 
other man in the India of today, [possessed — and in a 
gre.ater degree- -the imagination of Asutosh ?iiid his 
uni(jue practical instinct which is the cornerstone of 
constructive faculty. Like more th.aii one aspect of 
his personality and character, this side of his nature 
has escaped popular g.ize and pt/pular ap]jlause. Bni 
none but a man of sui)reme imaginative gifts could 
plan and scheme so gigantic an institution, chalk out 
so ])(dd .and far-reaching a policy, none IjuL a man o! 
rarest long vision could eoncieve atul present so gran«i 
so majestic, an Ideal, so peculiarly suited to the cui 
tnre and tradition of his country, so singularly fitting 
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in with the genius and potentialities of his people, as 
Asutosh did ; with his imagination, he had not only 
to live in the dead and distant past, pass through 
the glories aehieved, and reverses, sustained hy the 
(ndia in years and ages gone by ; with his vision, he 
had also to live in, and anticipate, the future, probe 
into its secret and lift its veil. But a constructive 
statesman and builder as he was, he had the unique 
practical gifts not only to scheme and work out such 
a huge and ekistic organization but also so ably to 
run it, with its innumerable ramifications as to make 
it the most thriving and flourishing in the land. 
A progressive, ever expanding institution like the 
Calcutta University, required the highest imagination 
and boldest vision to plan and the rarest practical 
instict and practical qualities to coiuluct on safe 
and successful lines. And it can be sately asserted that 
no other man in India could have attempted 
and carried it through ; as Lord Carmaichaei 
said in an elocpienl and significant speech, on the 
occasion of unveiling his marlile bust in the 
Darbhanga Library Buildings, ikj one combined in 
him so great imaginative insight ami imaginative 
faculties with so uncommon, so singular a practical 
nature, a nature so full of coristnielive and active 
faculties, so full of the obsession of work, and so much 
abounding in the iiualities necessary to carry it out. 

But there was still another — and a very im])ortant 
—side of his personality, hidden from the public view, 
from the glare of the multitude^ serene, tram^uil. 
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bright as the rays <;f the rising sun ; it was the 
intense religious nature and spiritual side of the man. 
It, really, seems a paradox that a man who won vSo 
unique and lirilliant a success in so many diftcreut 
walks of life, one who rose to such an eminence in the 
material world, who was, perhaps, the greatest man 
of action of his generation, was ])lessed with 
such .a i)rolbundly religious and spiritual nature | 
anfl this, in the present age when the scientific dis- 
coveries and inventions and the march of advanced 
thought — with which he was fully conversant — 
have demolished age-old bclicl's and faiths, ancient 
theories and dogmas. But, then, he was the represent- 
ative man of his country in the truest and broadest 
sense of the term ; lie rcllected in his personality, 
and u])held in his daily life, the innate religious 
nature and spiritual leanings (jf his people. .lust as, 
besitles his over-crowded and over-worked i)ublie 
life, he lived another life— the life of the eternal fol- 
lower of truth in the temple of knowledge the 
life of the student, and of the scholar — he had a still 
inner, and to him, deeper and greater life — the life ol 
the religious and spiritual man, vStrange as it may 
seem,— but none-tiie-less was it true — his spiritual 
nature, his many regular religious observances and 
practices, instead of acting as a stumbling block in 
his way, helped him forward in his difiicult uphill, 
journey on earth •, they enabled him to bear with a 
calm composure and resignation, the bitters of life, 
the inevitable evils, the sorrows and disappointments 
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that fell to his lot, as also to beat hack the * arrows 
of fin oiitragious fortune ’ which, fortunately, he had 
comparatively few. In brief, as we have already said, 
he w'Jis a ])ioiis. orthodox Brahmin, strickl v observ- 
ing the rites and rituals of his forefathers and 
deviating from the ecntury-old social customs and 
traditions when and where his conscience and his 
enlightenment urgetl him — and linding in the contem- 
plation of his God, solace and consolation as well as 
occasional relief from^ and increased strength anti 
energy in, the troubles and tunnoils, struggles aiul 
conllicts, distress and disappointments of life. 

But the secret r)f his singular popularity, 
of his remarkable hold over the affection of his 
countrymen— as well as of the universal esteem 
that it was his lot to enjoy at the hands of 
numerous proniiiieiu men and various well-mean- 
ing friends of different nationalities and religions — 
was indeed no secret at all ; the ]K*ople of his 
country and of his community h.'ive, as Fate 
would have it, a sad experience of the men who 
rise into eminence in their midst j these latter, 
these li)rtunate few, as soon as they achieve some 
substantial success, as soon as they fight their 
w’ay to a vantage ground or arc someViow pitch- 
forked into a position of authority or wealth, 
they estrange themselves from their common 
brethren and form a select class by thcmselYcs ; 
they generally live their lives apart and away 
from their less fortunate fellow beings ; they 
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cease to be easy of access ; in their dress, in 
their manners, in their inodes of living and in 
their standards of life, they arc as poles 
asunder from the common run of their fellow men ; 
hence theirs are not the spontaneous homage and 
unqualified popularity ; peo]3lc in genercal find 
out that, though they are in their midst, they arc 
not of them. Rut it was not so with Asutosh ; 
he liked to live the proverbial patrinrchal life 
of an orthodox but enlightened Hindu ; he was 
a Bengali of Bengalis ; — an Indian of Indians in 
all that he spoke and felt and did. His fellow 
countrymen, the fellows members of his community, 
found in him none but one of themselves attain- 
ing an acme of power and iirosiierity ; they 
flattered themselves thjit Asutosh who achieved 
so brilliant a success in such diverse spheres of human 
activity, was no other than a member of their own 
society, of their own community .and circle ; that he 
was almost of their own kith and kin • and they, 
his countrymen, naturally enough, enthroned, in 
their hearts, a man who, though so great intel- 
lectually, so high moralU", so prosperous mate- 
rially, never considered himself too exalted and 
never teared himself away from his native fold. 
This, besides his social virtues, his courtesy and 
alfablcncss, was really what might be callc<i 
the secret of his popularity. And the eminent 
megibers of the ruling class as well as great 
scholars and men of light and leading from the 
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West could not hel]j loving, liking and 
resi)ecting an Indian who, in spite of his 
nianysidcd ijrc-cniincncc, jn'osperity and glory, 
ardently loved his own coiintr\', his own coni' 
munily and his own society, who never forget his, or 
his countr^^’s identity, who never merged his indivi- 
duality in the western ‘customs nnd practices, 
western ways of living — wlu), at the same time did, 
not fail to aiipreciate or esteem the true greatness, 
)f western civilization and culture or their 
contribution to the common heritage of 
mankind ; for patriotism, learning and excellence, 
moral and intellectual, are great levellers and 
bring strange bed fellows ; so ])atri()ts, learned 
md eminent men of western world could not but 
be attracted to, and res])ect, him. 

Hut wliat was the secret of his great success 
ill life so far as huiiL'in factor was conccnid, it 
was really the synthesis— the ha rmoncous develop- 
ment ill his ])crsonaiity — of such rare, varied and 
.'miiplcx intellectual gifts, moral faculties and iJhysb 
cal powers ; the extraordinary niassiveness and 
range of his intellectual gifts eiiablcil him to acquire 
an unrivalled mastery in so many dilTerent depart 
men ts of knowledge and Truth, his inborn powers 
:)f eloquence and of expression, his innate sense of 
dignity and of proportions, his firm grasp of the 
guiding prineiph's and lofty ideals, his strong grip 
of the actualities of the present and of the require- 
ments of the future enabled him to shine and make 
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his imrk in diverse spheres of human activities ant’ 
thought ; while Iiis rare moral calibre, his fearless, 
and sometimes, reckless disregard of the dangers anti 
difficulties of a situation, his uncommon c nirag'.’ 
t)f conviction, his native idealism and his robust 
o]jtimisni, his supreme self-confidence and self con 
trol, his single-iiiindetlness of purpose and stubborn- 
ness of resolution —helped him, enabled him b» 
make his presense felt, in various walks of life; hi-- 
great physical powers — his powers of endurance, his 
capacity I’or work and aptitude for varitius kind< 
and tlegrees of labour sustainetl him in his henh*; 
endeavours, in his herculian tasks and his mtinumeiUa ■ 
achievements in the public life of our country; abovt 
all, his Wi'is the typical sountl body — with a souik:'. 
mind within — that was the pro]> and pillar tif hi"- 
hardworked anti weary existence ; his wa>- 
an iron constitution which was a ])roof against 
storms and rains, cold and heat, and with which 
he braved many an inclement weather. 

it is necessary, however, to clear some popu- 
lar misconceptions and some widespread misunder- 
standing th.'it such forceful, active, complex charac- 
ters on the border land of the ])aradoxical, give risi. 
to and suffer from, even when they are dead and 
gone ; circumstanced as we are, constituted as uk i: 
and things are from time immemorial, .alniosi all 
great men— great not simply in the possession o^ 
negative, but in the wealth of positive, 
qualities — present some paradox, some contradiction 
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to common experience, some enigmn., real 
or apparent; some amount »)!' misunderstanding 
seems to inhere in the very nature of greatness^ 
specially |)ositive, active and creative, greatness. 
It is indeed a strange iron\^ of fate that the great 
should be misunderstood. It is so bad, then, to be 
misunderstood? asks Ivmerson, ‘Pythagoras was 
misunderstood, and Socrate, and Inesus, and Luther, 
and Ci^pernieus, and (ialileo, and Newton and every- 
])ure and wise spirit th.at ever took (lesh ; to Ik 
great is to be misunderstood/^ There .a.re, however, 
certain characters who are panuloxical in themselv^es 
— such as Plato who ‘ has said one thing in one place 
,'Uid tlic reverse of it in anotlicr place' from whose 
works * admirable texts can be ([noted on both sides 
of cv'ctw (juestion/ There are others, again, who 
inherit and pariiei])le in, the paradoxical trends and 
contradictory tendencies of the age and manifest these 
in their life and lifework, such as the lives and 
works of M(X)re, Bacon, Raleigh, Sidney, Spencer and 
Shakespeare — ‘ the great Ivnglishmen of the Sixtceiitl' 
century' — illustrate. There still arise, some persona- 
lities who, though they are not the children of a. 
l)aradoxical age, are yet an enigma for a long time — 
such as Disraeli, Parnell and others. But the case of 
Asutosh— and with him, of Chiltaranjan— stands 
on a different footing. 

There is a striking parallel between the lives 
of these two great and illustrious sons of Bcngab 
a world of outward difference notwithstanding. 
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Both were applauded, admired worshipped and even 
hero-worshipped, for the transparent sincerity of 
their purpose, their unique ])atriotism, and for tlieir 
lt:)fty .and all-pcrvadiii" idealisms ; and idealists they 
were of the first water; no doubt, there 
were a difference of des^ree and — it may be 

conceded — of kind in their idealisms; both of them 
eonceived, according to the lights that were in 
them, the highest and most glorious ideals for their 
motherland and boldly presented them to their people 
exhorting the latter to follow the steady 

radiance of their ideals, which they strove and 
struggled all lives to realize in their own lives and 
lifeworks, but the misunderstanding, the paradox 
and the contradiction crop up when they desceinl 
frenn the celestial altitude of their ideals and busy 
themselves in the humdrum, ordinary things and 
j)etty practical iK)lities and plod their weary way 
through the dust and iliii of controversy and the 
noise and bustle of living present; the man in 
the street can not e.isiK" arrive at a reas(;naljle 
explanation of the apparent contrarliction and t)f 
the paradox involved in, or brought into ])rominent 
relief by, many of their actions and attcni])ts ; they 
wonder Ikjw could a person who had such a 

fascinating vision of so * glorious an ideal, 
who, more (wer, had bathed in the sunshine 

of pure idealism and lofty ideas, who, generally, 
used to inhabit a higher plane of thought, 
how could he bring himself to do the many petty acts 
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.iiid things, mostly in furtherance of their ideals, 
ilerc the enigma is complete ; for there is no doubt 
)f their sincerity, no mistaking of their idealism, no 
l)elittling of their ])atriotism ; but there remains 
Lhc fact of people's failure to reconcile many of their 
actions with the loftiness of their idealism and the 
excellence their own nature. It is not dilficult — far 
less impossible — to point to many public actions and 
works of Asutosh and Chiltaranjan, which might 
not be commensurate, or on line, with their high 
idealism and exalted character; hence arose a good 
leal of misunderstanding, misrepresentatioti and even 
calumny, from some (piarters. 7'he fact was this ; 
inith. Asutosh and Chittaranjan were two of the 
greatest idealists of their generation ; both of them 
were l)a])tised in the holiest fire of idealism and 
j)atriotism ; only in the former, the urge of the ideal, 
the force of idealism failed to destroy the ])ractical 
side in his character ; while in the latter the urge 
of the ideal — the force (d’ idealism— reigned supreme 
and swept everything aside, overpowering and over- 
whelming the man ; but they were not simply 
iille, impatient, and dreamy idealists ; what is greater, 
they were men of action, it was through their life-long 
tetivities and susttiined elTorts that they sought cund 
>trove to realize their lofty idccils ; to their idealism, 
they joined an extraordinary single-mindedness of 
!mrpose, a reckless passion for work, and singular 
)hsession for the fulfilment of their dreams, in the 
advancement of their country ; once they conceived 
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and set before themselves their ideals, they were 
fully possessed and eaptured by them ; once they wert 
out on their onerous jonrney on the road to tlic 
realization of their ideals, there would be no 
back, no giving up, no shirking of trouble or 
difficulty; nor even any counting of cost; coinple 
tel}" charmed and even consumed by their ideals as 
they used to be, nothing could rirrest their coursi. 
nothing could daunt their spirit or damp the*ii 
enthusiasm ; they would discard a plai) or would 
reject a line of action, if it would j^rove unwork 
able or unsuitable ; they would again think oul 
aiK^Lher programme, chalk out another course o«' 
action — as if nothing had hai)pencd j and they would 
apply themselves, devoting all their energies and. 
enthusiasm to the furtherance of iheir cause, in llu 
light of their ideaS; so long as they remained true b' 
themselves and true to their country and to their 
ideals they might not stop to considci* the (lualily (u 
some of the njeans or of the steps which miglit may be 
rightly or wrongly regarded as unworthy ol them 
selves; but they would go forward in their dilhcuh 
journey on the jiath that is, to put it mildly, extre 
mely perilious to all but themselves. People are a Iniit- 
— they are anxious — that the lure of their heaveiil> 
ideal, the frenzy of their idealism, the appateiU 
wrong course of their action and their mad, restless, 
active spirit, would hurl them head-long into disaslct 
sooner or later ; but men of this way of thinking ai^^ 
mistaken, as they fail to take proper measure of thosi 
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who arc really giants ; they forget that these men, 
these princes among men, are mt'ide of sterner, purer 
and higher stuff; their native strength of character, 
their force of personality and the innate greatness of 
their nature come to their rescue and stand them in 
good stead in the hour of trial and i)eril, but it is 
true — and it is no serious disparagement to their 
intrinsic excellence or to their life work — that they 
are some times guilty of grave errors of judgments 
or of miscalculations; some times, again, they seem to 
or do take morally wrong st(‘i)s or adopt measures 
not worthy of, or ip) to, ihemselves; in this connection 
the central fact, the cardinal point and the sure 
standard is generally lost sight of; and judgment 
goes by default against them ; the most im])ortant 
i'lctor, the ]jrineij)al fact to be taken into ])roj)er con- 
sidta-ation when one sits in judgment upon the acts 
of omissions or eommissions of Asulosh and 
Ohittaranjan is this : the sin is not in the act, but 
ill the sinner ; assuming that both of them have com- 
mitted not only many indiscretions but alsi) what was 
positively wrting or immoral, it goes without saying 
iliat Ihey have done sr) under the ])eeuliar exegencies 
of cirenmstances. under the irresistible iirge of their 
necessities, with the firm eonvictioii that by that 
course of action they were furthering their sacred 
eaiibc— 'the cause of their country ; moreover human 
beings and human nature being what, they arc, some 
failings and some foibles, some failures and some 
shortcomings, no human being can avoid ; but men of 
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their calibre, of their obsession for patriotic work, of 
their passion for the realization of their ideal — men 
of their drivinjjj energy, of their doggedness of purpi)sc 
and single-mindedness of action, men who harness 
themselves to incessant work and are drawn into 
whirlpools of multifarious actions, can not but fall 
into some pitfalls or errors ; as they lose them 
selves, merging their whole being in their selfless, 
self-imposed and noble work, as they arc always 
carried away and tired by their surging and all- 
embracing idealism and patriotism— the idealism and 
patriotism which arc the overmastering principles 
of their life and never leave them in any si)herc of 
activity, rather beckon them onwfird and onward 
like the guiding star in an encompassing and gather 
ing gloom — the immonility, the sin or the wrong 
that is generally atttichcd to the act and I'csidcs in 
the .actor seldom touch them, far less possess them ; 
such was the case with Asutosh and Chittaranjair 
Their noble souls always soared high above, and far 
beyond, the limitations of the ])resent j in tlu 
innermost depths of their being they were wedded 
to their ideal and bound to their country. Thici 
gaze were always fixed on the dim aiul distant 
horizon, on the far off but not too far off promised 
land — invisible to all but eyes inspired like theirs. 

But the comparison between these two great 
Bengalis goes thus far and no further ; for, in tin* 
personality- of Asutosh, as we have already seen, an 
intense ide.dism blenrled with his rare practical 
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wisdom ; Asutosh w«as essentially active, pre. 
domiiiently intellectual and eminently successful m£iii 
of the world in so f£iv as he accomplished his life’s 
object and ambition ; pitching his idc<dism as he 
did in the highest tune, he would not aim £it an 
utopia or idcjil excellence, but would content 
himself with the best he could l)y his hand on, 
utilizing and working upon the materials that 
were handy, he would thus become the master of 
the situation. Chittaranjan, wjis, above all, an un- 
compromising ide£ilist — sometimes c'l mystic ; there 
was something mcijcstie, dyu.amic and unbending in 
his miturc thfit would break the impossible or be 
broken by it ; he knew no halfway house 5 in fact, 
he spent his lifers energ}' and viUility in pursviing the 
p(dicy and treading the dreary path that, lie con- 
sidered, would ultimately — but notin the immediate 
future— land his c(Hin try men on the promised land, 
and would in the long run, Iciid to the future realiz- 
ation of his glorious drejinis, nither than jicccpt the 
unsatisfactory state of things as the base of his 
activities and work the existing materials — bad as 
they undoubtedly were — to r£iise his ^ beautiful man- 
sion ’ of national greatness «'ind glory. 

Asutosh has been compared wilii many of hi.s 
countrymen, pre-eminent in some sphere of life or 
other; a comparison is often sought to be drawn 
lietwecn Asutosh and Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri, and 
jinother, between him eind the late Mr. justice 
Telang of Bombjiy. There are of course some points 
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of resemblance between our hero and his namesake, 
both were ornaments of the same Hi<:^h Court, Vnit 
Sir rt.. Chaudliuri rose into eminence as a brilliant 
counsel, as a ])roniinent pul)lic man, as an eloquent 
speaker and as n political leader who might be said 
to have given a new turn to the ])rcvailing political 
thinking and jjolitical activities, with his famous 
dictum — (a subject nation has no politics) ; but Asii- 
tosli was not simply a great Judge, he was a greater 
jurist, not only a powerful imblic man and speaker, but 
ail eminent and highly successful administrator, not 
a political IcLider, nor even a professed politician, 
Asutosh had the makings and imagination ol‘ a 
statcsmciu, and the creative inspiration of .a great 
builder and he was statesman and reformer and 
builder all eomlhned. 

His comparision with Telaiig goes much ileeiier. 
both of them belonged to t he same class of jurist- 
judges -'alas, almost extinct-— who would treat Law 
just a research scholar treats History today, going 
dee]) into the ver\^ liottom of things, giving nuisterly 
interpretations of, or otherwise throwing new light, 
upon ancient customs and usages, Laws and principles ; 
and to both of them. Law was something not only 
majestic but growing and continuous j both of them 
were associated, for longiperiod, with their res])ective 
L'liiversitics intimately and ])rominently, both were 
masters of their own vernaculars, as also of English, 
Sansl rit and History; but Telang was jire-eminently 
Sanskrit scholar and Translator, and Asutosh was 
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perhaps greater as a mathematician j while the 
activities of the former spread over various fields of 
public life such as, social reform, politics and educa- 
tion, Asutosh was firstly, the foremost educa- 
tiomdist and only secondarily, a social reformer, 
and as has ])een said before, a builder of the Indian 
Nation — an architect of India's national 
greatness. 

We must, however, bear in mind that the 
complexity of his character, the synthetic greatness 
of his personality as well as his remarkable achieve- 
ments and lifework were all his own and entitle 
him to a distinct class of national workers and heroes, 
ai)art from the common run of public man. Not only 
this ; the ditforent traits in his character, the 
different aspects of his personality have appealed to 
])eoplc in various ways and they htave laid particular 
stress upon what they were most impretssed by. 
Some people, if not most of them^ who knew 
him, were struck by the range of his reading, the 
depth of his learning and the verscitile nature of his 
sciiolarship ; some admired his unicpie independence of 
spirit, some, his patriotism ; some, again, his infinite 
and inexhaustible capacity for sustained and multi- 
farious labours j others were more imx)rcssed and 
astonished at his massive intellectual powers and his 
uncommon moral calibre ; some emphasised his 
representative character, some, again, dwelt 
on the peculiar greatness and vsynthesis in his 
personality . 
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It is interesting ^ in this connection, to note tlu 
(Urterent tributes puitl by different [)r()mineiit men 
to his greatness. Ilis Excellency Lord Lytton sriirl 
in the course of his eloquent presidential speech at the 
condolence meeting of the Senate, ‘^Sir Asutosh 
l\Iof)kerjee was the most striking and representativt' 
Bengali of his time 'Phe versatility of his intellecl 
and the variety of his interests were so great that 
there is scarcely any department of public life o( 
this province which has not been left the poen'er by 
his death. ” '' lie was the greatest Heiigali of his 

generation/' said the floidble Sir Lancelot Sanderson, 
do not think I should be wrong if I were to say 
that in many respects he was the greatest Indian ol 
his day ” In Sir Asutosh Mookerjee-* India has 
lost one of her greatest men atul the world, one of its 
commanding ])ersonalities.*** lie was mighty in l.attle; 
he could have ruled an lvlnpirc../^ said Sir Michael 
Sadler. “We shall long mourn the dcjiarture (d a. 
man/’ w ['-te Sir P. rl. ITartog, whose vast capacity 
and eneyclo]K*(lic learning, whose devotion to the 
cause of higher education, and whose ceaseless energy 
made him the admiration of all who knew him. In 
Sir Asutosh Mookeriee, India loses one of the 
greatest of her sons.” ^‘To iny mind,” said Prof 
R.adhakrishnan, *^*his claim to greatiu?ss rest> 
not so much jjii the reforms he initiated and 
worked out - great as they were — as mi his symi)athy 
for scholars— enthusiasm for learning and the ]X->wet 
to communicate them to all near him/’ But Sit 
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P. C. Roy's tribute laid bare the truth nicely ; thus 
wrote the gre«'it Bengali savant and scientist, 

“ Fortified with all modern intellectual equipments 
in science, literature and law, gifted with the 
imagination worthy of a creator, possessing enthu- 
siasm and endurance rarely equalled, Sir Asutosh 
was one of the greatest men liorn of any age. Appa- 
rently a complex personality, the whf)le passion of 
his life was the intellectual regeneration of his 
country. •• Had he been born in a free country, where 
his intellect might have found untrammelled scope, 
he would most certainly have followed polities, as 
his career, and would have ranked as a Bisraark." 

lake all great men, said Dr. Oejrge Howells in the 
course of a striking tribute. lu^ had his failings, 
but 1 can truly saj that I revered him as an elder 
brother. His driving force, executive ability and ex- 
traordinary genius in grasping both principles and 
<ietails, made him a king among men,.* by far the 
gre.atcst personality it has been my ])rivilege to come 
in contact with, whether in the Fast or in the 
West.' 

Xo less striking was tlic tril>ute from the pen of 
Dr. Sylvain Levi, the distinguished French Orientalist, 
“ There was in his nature a penver of will, energy, 
and activity that impressed at first sight as in Nature’s 
grandest works, iu lofty mountains, in oceans ; but 
this power was not inert or destructive. No machine, 
however big, was too hugefor his power of 
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construction. What he could do of the Calcutta univer- 
sity looks rather like a miracle ; he was too realistic 
to believe in the efficiency of stones and monuments, 
he wanted to have it built of men and he spared no 
pains to train a new generation of 3a)ung scholars, 
as devoted as their forefathers, to the search of 
truth, but able to search on new lines, ...his towering 
genius could survey the whole range of human 
sciences, and he wnntcd to have it explored b^’' com- 
petent workers.” Uut in estimating the greatness of 
Asutosh, in judging his work or in ascertaining 
his proper place on the roll of the illustrious sons of 
India of today, we must bear in mind the memo- 
rfible, short and lucid speech of the late lamented 
Deshabandhu Das delivered from the Mayoral Chair 
of(Vilcutta, in an inspired moment. has been 

said.’^ declared the first Mayor of Calcutta, “ that he 
(Asutosh) was a great lawyer, so indeed he was but 
his greatness was greater than the greatness of a 
mere law^'er. It had been said that he was a great 
Judge but here again his greatness was greater, far 
greater than the greatness of merely a great judge. 
It has been said that he was a. great educationist. 
Undoubtedly he was. lie was one of the foremost, 
and if you count the number of educationists all the 
world over, I doubt whether yem can come across a 
greater educationist than Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
Hut here again I stand on my original observation ■— 
he was far greater than merely a great educationist. 
His heart was with the nation. He was a builder. 
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He tried to build the great Indian nation and honour 
it with his activities. ” 

This remarkable ‘ utterance coupled with the 
appreciation of Drs. P. C. Roy and Sylvain Levi will 
give us the key to his synthetic and i)eculiar great- 
ness and enable us to aseerbiin his x^lace among the 
departed great of India, among her advanced, active 
and creative spirits, among the sUindard bearers 
of her freedom — among the shapers of her destiny in 
the modern age. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


His Life-Work and Message. 

Asutosh wan not responsible for the Act <»f 1004 or for the 
absence of idojil results and method — The overcrowding 
of the legal profession, its disastrous conseqiicneos — Asutosh^s 
life long association with Oovernnionlal institutions and, his 
aloofness from the Freedom AlovenienI iu the sphere of 
j'olitics, unlike I )<‘shab:indu iJas and Pandit Malaviya — Parasitic 
tendency of big organizations, the rise of tho t.'alcutta University 
elipsed the life and prevented the growtli of other institutions, the 
country’s loss on that account — His disassoeiation with the National 
Congress, but “his lioaii was in nnision with his timo and eonntry’ 
-His contrilmtion to tlie groat fonvard moven'cnt in various ways - 
He tried to save India's eternal sonl and rouse her ero ilivo spirit — 
Ho doinonstiatcd hnlia’s eapacity. to add to the common heritage of 
humanity, and stimulated her genius for mastery, of Huropean 
and Thought — Asutosh, a world personality, his visualization of 
the path of human progress and his contrilmtion to the international 
understanding and harmony- -The verdict of posterity, a maker of 
modern India, a hern of action, a rrproR 3 ntative man and a great 

builder. — Asutosh’s Message. 

In judging^ the nature and estimating the worth 
of his lifework, one must not fall into some popular 
and plausible fallacy or misunderstanding and call 
for the head of Asutosh on 'the charger for the many 
deplorable eonscifueuces resulting from, or associated 
with the system of education —of which. University is 
at the top — ^with the constitution of the Government, 
or with the transitional period of world-wide unrest 
and universal economic distress. One of the popular 
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fallacies is that the umlemoera tie, obnoxious Act which 
Asutosh worked out and lal)oured under, was his own 
making; and the highly complimentary remark of the 
Ilon'ble Member in charge of the Ihiiversitics Bill 
about Asutosli's work on the select Committee in 
shai)ing it, lent colour to this popular fallacy ; but 
Asutosh was far too great aai idealist, far too 
great a patriot to be satisiicd with such a halting, 
unsatisfactory Act as the present one is ; but he was 
not simply an uncomi)roniising idealist; he was a 
worker, a man of action ; like the workers all the 
world over, he decided to accept the second best and 
mould and shape it and wring from it jis much good 
ris he could. As Lord Carm.aielijrl said in the course 
of his Convocation S])eech in 1.914, '‘he (Asutosh) has 
aimed at getting something done and getting that 
something done (juiekl)' . I have talked with Sir 
Asutosh about rniversity development, and he has 
told me more than once that if he could set up his 
ideal and work for it, it might be very different 
from the ideal which has been set U]) for him and 
for which he has had to work.., ’ 

It would be (piite out of place at ine end (»f our 
study, to discuss and meet all. the criticisms that 
have appeared in regard to Asutosh's work in the 
University j we have already dealt with some 
of these ; but there are many — and their number 
is on the increase — who de])lorc the absence of 
ideal results, of systematic development and methodi- 
-cal, well-pkinned advance ; for them, let Asutosh 
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himself speak. ‘^The fact is/^ said he in 1913, \vc 
are not permitted to work under ideal conditions... 
Let us conceive that some powerful magician were 
all at once to appear on the scene and address us, 
as follows; ‘‘I know, my friends, that it is your 
great wish to establish a true model, teaching 
residential University. ..Here I present you with an 
extensive plot of land... observe, scattered all over 
the place those manifold groups of palatial buildings 
•••All these I freely place at your disposal... you have 
access to a gold mine from which you may draw 
half a million pounds a year. ..you will find in the 
treasury ten million pounds for initial expenses. 
Take possession of all and prosper,” - Let such an 
offer be made, and 1 promise you that we shall at 
once set to work vigorously, and methodically 
build up a perfect University ; but alas, such 
pleasant things do not happen, at least not at 
Calcutta. We are compelled to make the best of 
what we have — limited means, unfavourable 
surroundings, unsuitable buildings, intermittent 
opportunities . ” 

There is one aspect of his lifework — though not 
the main but a most iraporUint one —which has been 
most lament' ible and disheartening in its consc- 
({uences j it is the invasion of the legal profession by 
all vsorts and conditions of people, by hundreds and 
thousands of graduates, good, bad and indifferent, 
if the unemployment and under-craployment of edu- 
cated youths of the country is nothing but the 
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waste of the flower of its manhood and worse than 
the waste of its material resources, the pitiable over- 
crowdinjy of the profession of law is far more deplora- 
ble and disastrous. The University Commission over 
which Dr. Sadler presided, elociuently condemned the 
system responsible for the wastasje of the nation’s 
intelligent anti youthful maiihotxl j but the ever 
increasing influx of graduates in Law, the continued 
distress and disaj)poititmcnt of the young pleaders 
with whom the Rear Lil)raries arc crowded to suffoca- 
tion not only add immeasurably to the growing 
volume of discontent and disillusionment but also 
lead to very far-reaching and disastrous consetiuences ; 
for it is not merely a matter of personal distress and 
domestic troubles and worries, to the innumerable 
pleaders • it is far more serious and nation-wide in its 
results ; their enforced idleness and inactivity, physi- 
cal and mental, dwarf the healthy growth, sap the 
vitality, destroy the initiative and the buoyancy 
of the nation, to a large extent. Law, more- 
over, is a jealous mistress — it is almost a truism to 
say SO; but Law requires not only intelligence and 
eloquence in a foreign tongue, not only ability and 
dexterity -more than ordinary ability and infinite 
patience — which can hardly be found in the common 
run of men aw, requires something more than all 
these, i'lnd in a greater degree. With all these and 
other qualities it is almost impossible to earn 
a decent living — not to speak of shining — at 
the Bar, specially in the first few years 
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of onc^s career, unless one is pushed and 
supported substantially ; even the p^reatest leaders, 
the veritable giants had to .wait years an.^ years 
together before they could make any headway, and 
this, before this profession was flooded with thou- 
sands of new comers j the situation is a hundred 
fold bad and even desperate today ; and not one 
in a hundred is on the road to prosi)erity. The 
remedy of this national distress was not within 
the competence of Asutosh ; nor was it within 
his reach j and strictly speaking. Asutosh's was 
not the ])('sitiYC rcsi)onsibility for this countr3''-\vidi‘ 
evil ; but a leader of long vision as he was, Asutosh 
might have ranged himself against this inrush, this 
invasion and influx of law graduates; surely he could 
have raised his voice against the disastrous tendency, 
against this suicidal inciinationof the nation^s youths; 
he ought to have tried to turn the tide; a statesman 
of imagination as he was, he was surely alive to the 
baneful effects of the adoption of legal career b^’' in 
creasing numbers of the young men; not that legal 
education is without its bright side; l.mt to the 
vast majoritv’^ of the 3^oung, aimless and indifferent 
lawyers it is at best a luxury and not a. necessity, not 
a road to prosperity'' and hap])incss, individual or 
national. And the only exonerating circumstances 
that can be cited in support of Asutosh was this : 
he was too biisy^ too ])re-ocupied, too worried with 
the scheme and consolidation of Post-Graduate 
Studies, its developments and eximnsions, to exert 
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h imsci If against th<.^ ])npular tendencies of adoption 
of legal vocati(3n. 

Before we jjroceed further in our estimate of his 
greatness and in ascertaining his place in the history 
of our country as a maker of modern Bengal, and a 
shaper of Indian Rciiiassance it is necessary to 
refer to a line of criticism that may be and is applied 
to him ; this eritieism is mainly directed against his 
lifelong assoeiatkm with a foreign Government, 
with his position as a High Court Judge in a. system 
of foreign administnition, which to put it brielly, 
has been characterised l)y M<ahatma (landhi as 
Satanic- naturally enough his cimsequent and 
necessary aloofness Irom the political agitation and 
the Congress movt*meat may come in for its share of 
criticism, 

Tliere is one aspect of this question which should 
not be lost sight of Xow that several years have 
elapsed since the leaders ol* the Xon- co-operation 
Movement aimed their powerful blow at the Univer- 
sity and Asutosh met it with his bold stand, !io one 
questions the wisdtmi of his attitude, no one deprecates 
his part in that critical period. But without leaving 
the University to the tender mercies of the bureau- 
crats and reactionaries, political adventurers and 
and academic impostors, retaining power and 
IKisition of authoriry and influence, and the threads 
of control and management in his own hands^ — 
Asutosh might have put himself at the head of 
the Freedom Movement in the political sphere, 
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might have placed his Bengal Tiger's spirit and 
strength, his intellectual powers and his genius for 
action, at the service of th<^ nation in the arenn 
of politics. No one can blame him for sticking to 
his post at the University when the Non-co-operation 
Movement ])lowed over it. But Asutosh might 
have anticipated Deshabandu Das in the days when 
he was Alayor of Calcutta, the head of an institution 
established by the (k)venimcnt and at the same, he 
was the redoubtaljle leader of the strongest party 
ranged against the same Government- Like Pandit 
Madaii Mohun Malaviya he might have served and 
controlled the University as well as joined the 
political arena ; if Pandit Malaviya could be true to 
the cause of political Freedom and. if he could cham- 
pion it, as he has lieen doing in his heroic and digni- 
fied manner, more than two decades, without sacri- 
ficing the interests of the Hindu University which 
owes much of its prosperity — nay even its birth — to 
his unflagging zeal and untiring energies, surely it 
could not be altogether an impossible task for an 
intellectual giant and hero of action, for a versatile 
personality and resolute patriot of Asutosh’s calibre, 
to divide his energies between politics and the 
University in a way not detrimental, but conducive 
to, the prosperity of Ixjth, No doubt it would have 
meant giving up much of the vantage ground he 
occupied, owing to his very important official position. 
It was his seat on the Bench, his innate abhorrence 
of the sensational, his deep-rooted dislike of the role 
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of the politician, and political agitation, which stood 
between him and the leadership in the political 
movement. Not only this ; as we have said before, 
he was not a leader bf the masses ; and thanks to 
the progress of the political movements all the 
world over, which tends to enlarge the area of its 
influence and bro.aden its base, no one can direct 
or control them, unless he is fitted by nature and 
temperament to lead and sway multitudes and 
masses of the people. Had he chosen to plunge 
himself whole-heartedly into the political movement, 
what a tower of strength, what a great aeciuisition, 
what an irresistible force, what a determining factor 
he might have proved himself to be. With his 
immense organizing capacity and untiring energy, 
with his strategy and effectiveness, with his long 
vision and perseverance he would have undoubtedly 
inllueiieed and changed for the better, the course of 
events and currents of thought in the S])here 
of politics and the history of the nation's struggle 
for freedom would have probably been different in 
some way or other ; as Lhe late Mr. Pat Lovett 
truly wrote,... ‘^The Bureaucracy may thank its 
stars that he gave up to the Calcutta University 
the genius that could have made India a nation in 
the true sense of that hardworked and much abused 
phrase.’* 

There is still another aspect of the question of 
Asutosh's connection with the Governmental institu- 
tions. Both the High Court and the University of 
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Calcutta were by far the principal scenes of 
his activities and .absorbed his thouujhts and enerj^ies; 
they also afforded ample scope for his genius and 
patriotism. Hut the [)resent *glory and prosperity 
of the University, which is entirely of Asutosh's 
making, has not been won without sacriticc on the 
nation's part; the nation has had to pay indirectly for 
its rise and progress; for institutions— spccijilly gre.at 
and growing institutions like the Calcutta Univer- 
sity — are panisites. —just as the great men generalW 
are. No great man is born and rises without absorb- 
ing the greatness of a host of his predecessors ; 
^nations, poets, artisans, women have worked for him 
and he enters into their labours'; and wc have seen, 
not to speak of Karn Mohon Roy and Vidyasagor, 
Vevekanand.a and Ikinkim Cb.andra, intellectual 
giants and pioneers like Ibijendra ball !it;d Xlohendra 
ball have devoted a life-time to pave the way for 
Asutosh who, when he came, absorbed and even 
eclipsed their greatness to all ai)pearance. So tlu' 
University, as it ])rogressed in its trium])haut am! 
glorious career under the leadershii) of Asutosii, 
absorbed and eclipsed the life of other institutions — 
it even precluded the possibility of any othci 
institution rivalling its pre-cminence or attaining 
a normal and healthy growth ; nay, one ma\" go 
farther and say that the University nourished .at 
the cost of smaller and other institutions and its 
progress .and prosperity of the l.atter. Not only 
did it attract and draw all the best intellect and 
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potential genius of the nation in the professoriate 
and the student ; ])ut it had at its helm, greatest 
organising genius and hero of work — which made it 
difficult for institutions ‘and individunls outside its 
orbit to live and thrive. And not simply students and 
teachers only ; the money and materials for original 
work that could onl}' he utilized on its hehnlf might 
contribute to the rise and growth of other institutions 
in the country. And there might have been - there 
might be other Universities, other nourishing centres 
of higher studies and researches, ditlereni homes of 
highest intellectual activities and original thinking 
which might have ridded to, and enriched India's 
contributions to the forward march of knowledge 
and truth, as well as India’s own intellectual 
regenera Mon and cultural reniassanee. And the 
academic s])irit and advanced thought both in EuroiK? 
and America tend to express themselves in the rise 
and deveiopmemof various centres of learning and 
scholarship rather theun lie crystallized and stereo- 
typed into one gigantic institution ; variety 
of life and growth in the cultural and 
intellectual world would certainly nuake for diver- 
sity and cxccilencc of cultimil and intellectual 
output, for indci)cndcucc of s])irit and originality 
of thought j and big institutions like big factories 
must aim at mass products and standardised results 
which have lu tncLr turn, a serious tendency to 
neglect the individual, individual genius and indivi- 
dual intellect except at the highest stage. And 
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inspite of the subtle but serious parasitic tendency 
of the Calcutta University, and apart from the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, there are the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science, the 
Yarendra Uesearch Society and the National Council 
of Education which have amply justified their 
existence and have stood many attacks and 
onslaughts j that they are worthy of the greatest su]> 
port and might have risen— or might rise- to greater 
eminence, had they been fortunate enough to have the 
support and sympathy of the country on a larger 
scale. Calcutta University which is a Government 
institution might well be taken care of by the 
Cjovernment j and who knows, what the history 
of higher education in Bengal, would have been 
if with his gigantic brain, the organizing genius and 
the constructive statesmanship, Asutosh would have 
worked, independently of the Government, for the 
non-Government institutions and Universities. 

As we h«ave a. ready said, he would have been 
an invaluable asset, a great acijuisition, to the 
National Congress, had he seen it fit to join it ; 
but he chose to work for his country independently 
of the political and Congress movements of the day 
and even took upon hinivSelf to save his ‘ alma mater' 
from its sweeping onslaughts j he was drawn to the 
University, from his early yoiitli, as it had placed at 
his disposal a world of materials which he was deter- 
mined to work, improve and build upon ; it made him 
i master in a great nation-building department — 
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gave him a vantage ground where his construc- 
tive statesmanship, his organizing and administra- 
tive powers as well as patriotism found ample scope. 
Rut we are free to admit that there are certain 
periods, certain junctures in the history of a people, 
struggling for a greater and fuller life and eager and 
almost impatient to wring the birth right of their 
freedom from the not overwilling h.ands of their 
foreign rulers, when disassociation with, and aloof- 
v.ess from, the m.ain political organization and ])oli-' 
tical movement, might ai)pear to be an act t)f 
m )ral cowardice, folly or selfishness. But before 
.\sutosh could be condemned on this account, it 
must be established that this t)olitical organiza- 
lion and the Congress movement had assumed 
<nch proportions as to be the sole and indispensable 
channel of the people's fight for their freedom anti 
struggle for a. larger and nobler life, and that he liid 
not really strengthen the forces of freedom, or .advance 
the cause of his country’s larger and no))ler life, by liis 
actions .and words outside the political arena. 

Whether or not the political agitation and the 
Congress movement assumed such immense .and all- 
important pro]3ortions as to demand, as of right, the 
enlistment and whole-he.arLed devotion of all tlie 
available men, we leave it to the future historian t)l 
our country to decide. But the great movement for 
freedom, for i)rogress, for eniancipatiou from all sorts 
of shackles and fetters, that has come to our country 
and come to stay, can, by no stretch of argument, be 
30 
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interpreted to be confined within the four walls of 
the |)olitical movement ; indeed^ as we have seen 
before, it is much larger than the mere political 
movement; it h.'is embraced our life as a whole 
and penetrated into all departments of our 
activities and thought, manifesting itself in our 
inner and outer struggle for a larger, fuller and 
truer life — individual, social, national and even cul- 
tural ; as we have already said, it was, in fact, the 
unique glory of Asutosh to have advanced the 
larger cause of his country, to ha\e laboured 
incessantly, to h.ave struggled for, and devoted 
his massive intellectual powers and moral eciuip- 
meiits to, the realization of that larger, fuller and 
truer life of his people; it was his one over-powering 
ambition, one overwhelming passion, one over- 
mastering (Vosession ; his was a lifelong endea 
vour to herald the dawm of that glorunis life, a life 
of w'hich he had such alluring vision in his inspired 
mood. In the words of Emerson, his was * iv heart 
in unision with his time and country % so Desha- 
bandhu Das pithily said, ^ his heart was with the 
nation', notwithsL.inding his association w’ith the 
system of administration and w ith the institutions 
founiled by our British rulers. In w^orking, through 
the University, for the intellectual regeneration of 
his country at hoinc, and for a world- wdde recogni- 
tion and glory of his motherland through the 
achievements of our aima mater, as well as in living 
his daily life — private and public — in the w^ay he 
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lived, he served the greater cause of his country in a 
manifold way. One of the most brilliant and i^re- 
eminent personalities of his age who shone* in diverse 
departments of activities and thought he was the 
child of his country, always alive to its present 
distress and past glory ; he identified himself 
with the life of the Indian in his habits, 
in his dress, in his manners and in his food, 
as few, very few, men of his position did j 
whether in the High Court or in the University 
or on a Committee, or a Commission, he cham- 
pioned— as only few men of his status did — the 
hopes and aspirations, the struggles and longiiigs, 
of his people for a fuller and more glorious life. A 
l)rofessed educational reformer that he was, he deli- 
barately worked for, as we have just said, for the 
intellectual regeneration of his people and for the 
recognition and reputation abroad of India’s genius 
and capacity for literary and scientific achievements 
and varied scholarship ; but there are some 
great men, bjwering heatl and shoulder over the 
soeallcd great men, the men of the hour, who accom- 
plish many things unjiwarc, who carry on much 
of their lifework unconsciously and without much 
labour and pain on their part j and Asutosh, 
without consciously and specially labouring for 
the ])urpose, adv.'inccd his country's larger cause 
and served its larger interests in the domains 
of social, political and religious reform and 
progress. His couragious act of remarrying his 
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tender-aged widowed daughter advanced the 
cause of social reform to a great extent ; 
his living the simi^le, unostentacious, i)atriarchal 
life of his people set a thriving example of plain 
living and high thinking in the true sense of the 
words and went a long way in re-establishing 
old values of his country’s dress and manners ; 
his manly st.and against the Government’s obdu- 
racy, his practical enthronement of the principle 
1)6 independence of spirit, his bold enunciation 
of the doctrine of 'freedom first, freedom second 
and freedom ^ll\v^lys^ his lifelong ellbrts to trans- 
late it into practice — which in the words of the 
Hon’ble Justice Maninotha Xatli Mukherjee — will 
go down to posterity as a great national asset, full 
of self-respect, furthered the cause of political 
advancement and national awakening immensely ; 
for the rnfivement I’or the national advancement 
and awakening received a grccUt impetus at his 
resistance to Government's actions and ])olicy, at 
his imiijue indeiicndence and uiniarallelcd freedom of 
mind a.ml love of freedom, A strict Brahmin, an 
orthodox Hindu- and a spiritually minded man — 
that he was, the way in which he adjusted the 
claims of the religiously regulated life of a pious 
Bengali with the multi various demands and duties 
of the most prominent public man and busiest, most 
active and hardworking individual of his genera- 
tion, the manner in which he reconciled the conflicting 
interests and injunctions ol an old and outwardly 
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conservative faith with the trends of modern thoiij^ht 
as well as his adjustment of his reforming zeal and 
the intellectual side of his nature with the tendencies 
of his uiiprogressive society .and his retrogressive 
environment made tor that readjustment, 
reconcilation, and reformation from within — the 
(.)nly ways through which our ancient religion or 
society can live and thrive in modern age and cjiii 
assert itself as a guiding and controlling factor 
in the evolution of a world federation of nations 
and religions towards which humanity is 
marching stowly hut surely. 

As we have alrc.ady said, Asutosh worked 
for the ‘ Return Movement * in India ; he laboured 
to bring about a wide-ranging Indian Renaissance, an 
intellectual regeneration thn^ugh a nation-wide 
progress of education ; above all, he made it the 
mission of his life to blot out the stigma of TndiaV 
cultural inferiority, to explode the fiction of her 
intellectual defeat and raise her once more to her 
lofty pedestal of glory, A statesman, builder and 
idealist, Asutosh’s angelic eyes probed beyond 
the surface; in spite of her political subjection, the 
organized and subtle economic exploitation, the 
surging tide of western civilization and culture^ 
which threatens to stamp out her own individuality, 
in spite of all these and more, India’s soul is not 
dead yet and with his prophetic vision, Asutosh bad a 
glimpse of Indians eternal soul. No doubt she is 
bleeding, groaning and going under, under the heels 
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of a foreign Power and Civilization j yet the spirit 
of India’s Culture and Civilization, her eternal soul, 
essentially creative and active, could and must 
be saved ; no doubt, the threads of her external life, 
the controlling power atid the initiative, in her politics, 
trade, commerce, finance and in her unlimited material 
resources is mostly in foreign hands ; she is bound 
hand and foot, tied to the charriot wheels of a modern 
materialistic nation. But life is not all external — 
life is not all commerce and industries, politics 
and iiua nee -however prominent factors they 
might be. Beyond and above all these, beyond the 
noise and bustle of politics, above the dust and 
din of et)ntrovers3^ and conflicts of interests in 
trade and commerce, there is such a thing as cul- 
ture and thought more subtle, more enduring, more 
abiding- and in the realm of culture and thought, 
where tliere is no Hacked display and ultimate sway 
of organized force and where the nations and 
individuals arc not out— and out with a veiigence — to 
aggrandise and exploit, appropriate and exterminate 
each other— India can and must be made to hold her 
own against the nations of the world ; she must rise 
to the height of her powers and potentialities of her 
genius ; political subjection and economic exploita- 
ti(m notwithstanding, she must develop the best 
brains and utilize her best manhcjod in the select 
few in order to bring about a renaissance and 
regeneration which will, ultimately wipe out 
her political and economic subjection and give 
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her iin honoured place in the economy of the 
nations 

The soul of a nation, like the individu iPs, 
is the mainspring of its rnttward 
Hie and the fountainhead of its strenirth 
and spirit • with all the glammer and glitter, 
with all the noise and hustle, apparently 
at the height of its power and glory, a nation might 
he really on the verge of decay and on the brink of 
death ; all the material resources and worldly 
things at its command, the nation is sure to fall unless 
the soul lives and thrives, unless the inner spirit is 
sustained. When the inner life of our people was 
gn^aning under the weight of outward things and 
events, when its eternal soul was threatened to he 
crushed under the impact of a foreign culture and 
drowned in the surging tid(M)f a foreign civilization, 
Asutosh set before himself the supreme task of 
saving and sustaining this inner life of our people, this 
soul of India, rousing it to its creative activities 
and products in a most effective way. No doubt 
the time was ripe • the materials were there and 
collected and ready to he utilized — still the glory 
of a pioneer was his. At a time when the 
capacity of Indian youth for research and original 
thinking were denied ^ur dnuhted, when moreover, 
higher studies aiul I'esearches were looked upon as a 
luxury, Asutosh had the vision, and imagination 
to see that in the revival of Indian scholarship and 
culture, in the encouragement to Indian genius and 
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talents, in the highest stages of study and researches 
and in the nation-wide progress of a liberal educa- 
tion lies the salvation of our country — this intellec- 
tual regeneration was to be {he secret of saving 
her soul and stimulating its creative power. With 
this end in view, with the object ?of saving, 
rousing and nourishing India’s soul, he built the 
centres of highest studies and researches, the 
home of the most profound intellectual activities 
and original thinking in diverse departments (^f 
Science and Letters. But this soul, this inner spirit 
and greater life of a people which su])plies the bed- 
rock of its outward existence and is the source of its 
abiding greatness and glory is invisible to all 
but insi)ired eyes an l prophetic vision 5 none-the 
less, it is the soul of a people which expresses 
and manifests itself in its arts .and letters, in its 
science and song, in the greater, better and fuller 
life of the people — and not in the trival, matter-of- 
fact, humdrum life co-extensive with, and consisting 
in. the su])erlicial, uneventful anrl petty works and 
activities. It is the outward life — the dust and din, 
the eonllicts and controversies, the gold and glitter 
— which 'struts and frets its hour upon stage and 
is heard no more', not the inner life, the soul. But 
'the poor player^, the time-serving, noisy, self-satisfied 
individual busies himself with the petty things and 
little affairs on the surface ; it is only the statesman 
and the prophet who cares for the hidden, inner life 
— the soul. l‘\*w have a vision of this inner 
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life, of this soul of a people, fewer are those 
who have theprivilcj^e of labouring for the revival of 
this glorious life, who have the good fortune 
to nurisli and invigorate it ; for the tcndeiicv of 
the mass-mind, of the average man, in this mate 
rialislic and scientilic age is to take everything at its 
faee-value, to care for the external, immediate results 
and not for the soul. 

The appreciiition of India’s genius and 
contribution to the common heritage of humanity 
was long began ; and the recogintion by the 
better minds of the world of India’s claim tc) 
eciuality on the plane of culture and thought was 
begun with ^the discovery of Sanskrit' more thrin 
a century ago. Profs. Max Muller, Muir Williams, 
Horace Wilson -and their race in India and the gene- 
1'ations of Orientalists in Bun>i)e— more jirirtieularly 
in Germany — and lastly the brilliant addresses and 
lectures of Keshov Chandra Sen in Europe 
and of Vivekananda in America raised India in 
the estimation of the western world."' But so far 


* Wo iiro happy to rofor, in this coiinoi;ti‘>ii to what has b(*oii 
roccntly siiitl by :inot:iMo journalist <>f the Wost ’'The a|ipearance 
of Prof. Kadhakrishiiiin upon llie philosophical horizon togothoi 
with aiioh notable figures .is J. Dose the botanist, P. P Roy the 
chemist, Tagoro the poet and (hiiidhi the reforincr may be 
evidence of an intellectual awakening in India that will bo 
compared with the Uenaissauco in Kurope. It is an intriguing 
fancy that tho day may come when the direction of student 
pilgriitiagos niay bo revorsod and from Europe and America 
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as marvellous progress of Science and of modern 
thought in all their aspects were concerned, Europe — 
European genius and culture — reigned supreme ; 
and not only the mastery^ but ‘also, the homage of the 
world was hers India was thought to have 
exhausted her genius and creative spirit in her 
monumental works in the ages past ; original 
thinking and intellectual activities^ researches and 
extensions of bounds of knowledge— as they are 
understood and practised in the West— were believed 
to be beyond young India; the mainspring of India’s 
creative genius and the fountainhead of her 
intellectual activities were assumed to have dried up 
forever. India’s contribution to the common heritage 
of humanity seemed to have come to an end once 
for all; and Indians were branded openly as incapable 
of original thinking and research work ; as we 
have referred to, India's cultural and intellectual 
inferiority — specially of the young generation — were 
openly hinted at in the Imperial Legislative Council 
by responsible olhcials. The band of brilli.'int scholars, 
scientists and literary men who sprang up under 
Asutosh's fostering care and guidance and went 
abroad, proved to demonstration India’s capacity for. 


.’scarchors after truth will jounioy lo Calfuttii. Miidnis, or Rangoon 
to lojini from orieritiil m.'iNtors the now wi«dnin of the east.” It 
is no small part of Asutosh’s lifowork that he gathered round him 
in his University most of these world renowned savants and thinkers 
MO as to make it a highest centre of iiiloliectiiul aotiveties and 
original thinking:. 
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and masteo^ of, modern thought and science, which 
was supposed to be the unique privilege of the 
West ahme. The vaunted advance of Europe in 
the various domains bf science and letters, was not 
after all, the })eculiar heritage f)f the western 
]K‘ople. With sc.'inty opportunity and scope, Indian 
intellect was shown second to none — even in those 
very branches of knowledge and learning, of 
research and original thinking which had their 
rise or their rivival in Europe. 

Apart, however, from what might be called 
ihis domestic side, his life work has a far wider 
and greater aspect, a subtle world significance which 
entitles him to ,an honourable idace among the pre. 
emiment personalities of the world in our time. For 
a long time the nations of the world, the masses 
as well as the classes, have been fed up with false 
ideas and concepts of nationalism ; they have been 
fijllowing false ideals in patriotism, misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation, mutual jealousies and rivalries, 
eondicts of cultures and clashes of interests 
had not only brought about the world conllagration 
that threatened to consume Civilization and Society 
l)Ut has left a legacy of world- wide distress and 
unrest, economic and political. War or no war, the 
nations .are really in hostile camps — up in arms against 
one another. An inordinate yearning for wealth, 
an unseemly Imngcr for exploitation and aggrandise- 
ment have yawned the gulf \)e tween nations and 
.nations — specially between the down-trodden Eastern 
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peoples and the powerful western nations. All the 
available statecraft and statesmanship, powers of 
organization and administration have ])een harnessed 
to the cause of 'national^ prosperity and aggrandise 
ment at any cost. Science has been tied to the chari- 
dst wheel of war-(h)d ; and newer and newer mons- 
ters of destruction, newer anti newer machines of 
death, newer and newer engines of devastation arc 
invented and prepared f)r the auihilation of 
nations j and every Power is anxious and eager to 
steal a march over the other. 

but all this preparedness for, all this |).ara- 
phernalia of war, all these engines of death and 
destruction, all the widespread jealousies and 
rivalries, clashes and cmlUcts, all the perversity 
that man lias wrought in his being, can not alter 
the plan and course of evolution of a newer and 
truer humanity j ;ill these can not for ever retard 
the subtle march of mankind towards a closer 
understanding, and a truer and more abiding 
union ; all these can not obstruct the plan and aim 
of nature, which is peace and liarmony, and not 
war and armament, unity and understanding and 
not distrust and jealousy, between nations and 
nations. And how is this peace, this understanding 
to be secured c'lnd strengthened ? - not through 
commercial or industrial rivalry, political and 
economic exploitation, nor through war and 
armament but through international sympathy 
and toleration, through internalization of Knowledge 
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and Learning • it is only on the culturril and intellec- 
tual plane, that this intcrmitional harmony and peace 
and amity can he first reached and safely retained. 
But most of the statesmen and the politicians, 
the merchant princes and industrial magnets, the 
hnaneiers and lawyers who control and dominate, 
the affairs of the nations, leave international peace 
and understanding severely alone. 

It is only the advanced spirits and idealists, 
st)litary thinkers and lovers of humanity, men of 
long vision and imagination, who are .anxious for 
international understanding and harmony, who 
care and labour for peace and progress among the 
nations of the world. Asutosh, inspite of the 
political subjection and eeoiiOinic exploitation, inspite 
of the prevalent myth of Indians cultural and 
intellectual inferiority, dared to labour for this 
international understanding and harmony, by 
drawing, to his University, thinkers and philoso- 
phers, scientists and literary men from all parts of 
the world. 

Intellectual giants and thinkers of the West like 
Uaul Vinogr.'idrauf, llcrinaiin Oldenburg and 
Jacobi, Sylvain Levi and Pope, Young and Forsyth 
came to his University, came in contact with the 
students and teachers, and went away with 
first hand knowledge of India, of the currents of 
Indians culture and thought ; on the other hand 
the many brilliant young intellectuals of our 
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generation whom Asiitosh sought out and encouraged: 
and helped into fame and eminence and 
whom he sent to Europe, made the greatest 
impression upon the cultural and intellectual 
world abroad and dispelled the illusion of Indian^*; 
inferiority in the domain of higher studies and 
researches and contributed not a little to the under 
standing of Indian life and thought by the West. 
Thus did he contribute to the interna- 
tional understanding and harmony and to the 
internationalization of learning and thought 
which must be the solid Ibundation of world peace 
and world harmony, the path along which 
humanity, and not simply nations and individuals, 
will tread in its forward march ; thus he was not 
onl}" a national hero but a world ])ersonality of bis 
time. 

But what will be the verdict of posterity upon 
the life and work of tlu‘ great man of our country " 
how will the generations yet unborn look upon 
his career and life work ? what ])lace will history 
assign him on the roll of India’s illustrious sons? The 
hundreds and thousands of students whose educa- 
tion and enlightenment he promoted, the generation 
of enthusiastie young scholars and teachers of bright 
parts and possibilities that he nourished and 
encouraged and established in life, the count' 
less men, that he was admired and adored, — and the 
nuiny that he wjis criticised or maligned — by, the 
numerous individuals that he charmed and dominated. 
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the prominent P'uropean scholars and administrators 
whom he came in contact with, fascinated or 
dazzled, will all follow him, some day to the 
land ‘ from whose liourn no traveller ever returns ' ; 
and then ? 

And then, in Asutosh^s own werds, the s]jarks of 
the new inextinguishable fire kindled in our midst, 
^ that have already leapt to all parts of India/ will 
keep alive the sacred ilame of learning and scholar- 
ship and scatter its light broadcast all over our 
country and over the world abroad, as it happened 
in the days of yore when the lamp of Knowledge and 
Truth lighted in India, illumiturd all the world ; and 
‘ the mighty spirit that has been aroused \ at whose 
birth Asutosh and his predecessors and com- 
patriots baptised, the spirit which he tendered and 
reared up with his hearths blootl and lifers vitals — 
spirit of service and sacritice — the spirit of the pat- 
riot and of the nationalist — the spirit of enquiry, ot 
Kikjw ledge and research — the spirit of the scholar, — 
this mighty and majestic spirit^ will not be quenched' ; 
on the other hand it will unfurl the banner (^f India's 
progress and prosperity in the modern age it will 
herald the dawn of her resurrection, of her redemption 
and renovation, proclaiming in a new and command- 
ing voice, the supreme truth of unity of life and har- 
mony of the Universe! But i)erhaps it is t()^^ 
distant ji consummation, too dim a future, too 
dreamy a destiny for practical and our immediate 
purpose. 
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It does not, however, requii'e a prophetic vision to 
anticipate in a way the verdict ol posterity u^Joii 
Asutosh’s life and lifework ; our task is rendered 
easier as we have the hciiciit of the considered 
opinion and the deliberate judgement of a vareity of 
pre-eminent men — men of different classes and coun- 
tries, of different religions and of diverse parties and 
creeds — who hoUl our hero to be one of the greatest 
and must striking Indians of his age. Prof. 
Radhakrishnan elociucntly observed recently, 
'‘Among the makers of modern India, he is in the 
front rank. The historian of the Indian renaissance 
will accord him a place second to none among those 
who contributed to iP^; we may sjifely assign 
Asutosh M(X)kcrjee an honoured place on the 
roll of India's illustrious sons, among her 
' inheritors of unfulfilled renown ’ j for much 
as he worked and achieveil, he strove and as- 
pired for— he dreamt much more— -he would certainly 
have accomplished ix great deal more, had he been 
born in a free country; audit can l)e said without 
fear of contradiction that he will be given consider- 
able space in the history of his country — which 
he made and moulded in no little way — as a 
hero of work and action, as a representative man of 
his country and his time, as a builder and reformer 
in the realm of education and research, as one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, friend and promoter of 
Indian Culture and History, of Indian,— and 
pa rticularly Bengali — vernacular. 
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And a hero in the realm of work certainly he was 
throughout his life ; he had all the ingredients of 
that true and rare heroism which found an exponent 
in Emerson ; the heroicsoul that docs not ^sell its 
justice or nobleness ' was certainly his • he was one 
of those heroic figures who, in their struggle to work 
out their mission, ‘set opinion, success and life, at so 
cheap a rate, that they will not soothe their enemies 
by ixititions or the show of sorrow ‘but will wear 
their habitual greatness ' ; no one, no Indian of his 
generation, had, in a greater measure, that cliaractertic 
(juality of hennsm — persistency ; and it is the un- 
paralleled persistency in his character that won him 
the wellknown title of Bengal Tiger, and that of 
British Bull-dog,— the latter from Sir Michael Sadler. 

With this characteristic (quality of heroism in 
abundance, his personality was brought into promi- 
nent relief besides his contemporaries — lesser men — 
who hail, as they iilways have, w^aiidering impulses, 
*fits and starts of generosity’ j but few could boast of 
such doggedness of resolution, of such iron persistency, 
in brief, such heroism. No one knew better, nor any 
one acted so much, up to the principle that ‘it is 
easy within the world to live after the world's 
opinion j it is easy in solitude to live after our own ’• 
and therefore he did not trim his sail to suit the 
passing fancy of the powers that bcj nor did he 
care or long for the good opinion or a])plause of the 
world • but did what his conviction, his judgment 
aided by his intellect, dictated him ; and he trode 
31 
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the broad path he had long chalked out for himself, 
like ‘the great man win), in the midst of the crowds 
keeps, with perfect sweetness, the independence of 
the solitude.’ And a repres’ontative man of his 
country truly he was ; for , he shared, championed 
and gave ample scope to, the longing and eagerness 
of his people for educational facilities; and by meet- 
ing this universal demand of his people, uplifted, his 
generation to a higher plane of thoughts and ideas, 
if not of activities, and hastened their pace of pro- 
gress to their goal ; for not only did he sympathise 
w'ith but stimulateil and encouraged actively 
many struggling higher temleiicies of his conn 
tryinen— specially of tlie intellectaal class, of the 
ablest and gifted few, in particular -in the 
domains of higher culture and studies and 
researches ; above all he himself reflected in his (jwn. 
personality and character that cv)ullueuce of iileas, 
that co-mingling of ideals, that synthesis of cultures, 
that happy and harmonious blending (jf diverse 
civiluations, hitherto llowing in different atid, often, 
antagonistic channels, which seem to be the ulti- 
mate consummation inherent in the meeting of the 
East and the West i 

As a builder ui' the manhood of the country, he 
stands very high indeed, the virulent criticism 
of his policy and principle not-withstanding ; 
this budding manhood, in spite of all its 
failings and short-comings, moved Lord 
Ronaldshay to admiration with their ‘patient 
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industry and quick responsiveness^, no less by their 
* impulsive enthusiasm, amounting at times to 
emotional abandon it is this manhood, which in 
the elo([uent wonls of the late lamented Principal 
Trivedi, ‘broadly and securely based upon the founda- 
tions of its own special culture, will assert itself 
in the presence of the manhood of the world'; 
he built this struggling manhood not only through, 
and under the auspices of, the University, but 
with the influence of the example of his own life ; 
the new generation of scholars and students that 
si)rang up under his fostering care, linds itself 
endowed with a new spirit, a new life and a 
new strength. As a creator of ample vision and 
imagimition, and of courage and resourcefulness, 
he can point to a great institution, which has under 
his guidance .and inspiration given Indian scliolar- 
ship, Indian scientific and literary talents, their 
proper play and legitimate scope, .and won India 
a recognised place in the world as a reputed centre 
of learning .and rese.arch ; he has, moreover, reinsta- 
ted and reinstalled Indi.an Culture, Indian History 
and Indian Vernaculars in the Ibiiversity and has 
thro wimpen new vistas of gl<n‘\'^, new helds of achie- 
vements, ‘new Vniericjis^ in the words of Sir William 
Hunter — for the gifted and ablest of his countrj^men 
to discover. If an institution, as l^merson says, ‘is 
the lengthened sh.adow of one man the growing, 
thriving, progressive, affiliating, teaching and 
research University in Calcutta— the University of 
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Colleges and of Post-Graduate classes — will go down 
to posterity as ' the lengthened shadow of one 
man ^ — Asutosh Mookerjee. 

And no institution is so peVnianent as a Univer- 
sity ; in the midst of changes and transformations 
wrought by the march of civilizations and science, 
in the midst of rise and Ikll of parties and powers, 
the University, our University will stand as a sentinel 
of progress, as the guardian angel of knowledge 
and culture, as the ‘ free fountains of living waters 
and undefiled altars of inviokite Truth * proclaim- 
ing to, and reminding, the unborn generations of 
the glories of her " greatest son/ 

When all on a sudden, this i)rinee among^ 
men fell one might say with — Theoclymenus in the 
Odyssey — ‘ the sun has perished out of heaven.* 

Let us conclude our imperfect study, with the 
words with which he brought to a close his last but 
ever memorable Convocation Address to the 
Calcutta University — words embodying his iinal 
and parting message — a message that ought 
lx: engraved in letters of gold and ; imprinted 
in the tablet of our memory in letters of lire ; 
declared the Bengal Tiger in his clarion voice : 
‘MvCt it be remembered that there is some subtle 
salt or secret that keeps the Universities alive, 
that makes them indifferent to fortune or time. 
No human institution is so permanent as a Univer- 
sity. Dynasties may come and go, political parlies 
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may rise and fall, the influences of men may change 
but the Universities go on for ever as seats of 
trust and power, as free fountains of living waters 
and as undefiled altars of Truth 

“ Fellow graduates, you speak of this University 
as ytnir Mnia Mater. Do you always realize the 
nobility of this common place expression. What a 
singular endearment it voices —our fostering mother — 
what fine relation is that for a great institution of 
learning to bear to all those who throughout the 
years have learned wisd(»m at her feet and have 
gone out into the world, sustained by her strength 
and inspired by her lofty example But what- 

ever Sjiliere your lot may be cast, whatever your 
liopes and fears, turn back to yoiir Alma Mater 
with lilial piety and attachment,.., Councils will 
':onie and go, Ministers will blossom and perish ; 
parties will develop and disappear or change their 
nature and survive. But your University , my 
University, will live on for ever, if her children 
by thousands and ten thousands stand by her with 
steadfast loyalty and devotion, alike in her days 
of trinm])li and alllietion. Unalterable is my fiith 
as to her bright future, because I feel she must be 
a national organization, self-reliant though bound 
in service in the nation, adapting herself to the 
manyfold and varying needs of the community, 
from generation to generation. I call upon you, 
fellow graduates, to join Avith me in the words 
of the warrior poet, in a solemn pledge of eternal 
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devotion to the spirit of our Motherland, the ])ro- 
tecting divinity of our Alma Mater. 

c^isrtcg 

^fsi 9ft FI'S :9l Bttfttr<I 51W 

g1 gaitl, UICH Of9 « 69C'I I 

'5if^t9 >2tfc«t9 flf« 5i:9 «ft ! «9 Sgut!! 

'SI9fC9 Jfftral C«t5lt9, C»I9t9 'ota 1 

I VOW to thcc niy country — 

all earthy things above, 

Entire and whole and perfect, 

the service of my love, 

The love that asks no cpiestion ; 

the love that stands the test, 

That lays upon the altar 

the dearest and the best 

The love that never falters 

the love that pays the price 

The love that makes undaunted 

the final sacriliee/' 
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DEMOCRATIC CONTROL IN THE ' 
UNIV BRSIT V ^ 

Sir Asutoslis Lucknow Speech. 

"‘Mr. President ?ind Members of tlie Lucknow 
University Union : — 

It is niy pleasc'int duty to offer you my sincercst 
thanks for the enthusiastic welcome you have 
accorded me this eveniuLr. I am not here to deliver 
an address on the democratic control of Universities • 
but 1 have ajjjreed to join in the debate on this 
important matter as it is the burninj^ topic of the 
hour. The speeches which have been delivered by 

'The :iuth(irifciHs of the Luclaiow University Union utilised 
the presence of Sir Asutosh al J.uchnow, in connection 
with thn UnivtM-sity Convocation, (o arrangt' a debate 
on Tiicsdjy llicStli .lanuniy, Ili21. There was a lan^^c assembly 
of Univcrsily tc.ahcis ami students, bcsidos a distinguished 
gatlicrin.u of Kuropcan smd Indian ladies and. genthunen, as it was 
aiiticiputcd that Sir Asutosh might bo induod to Join in the 
debate. The pia'^nsition for do I ate had been framed in 
the following terms : 

‘That, in the opinion I'f this Ihuse. the Ministeis and the 
Councils arc jn.^tilied in exucisiiig r< ntvol i ver the auiuinif tiaticn 
of the IhiivorMtics.’* 

Sir Asutosh was invited to participate in the debate. Ho 
responded, amldtt enthu.-iabtic cheers, with impromptu 
rcinaiks which toi'k up the best part of an hour. 
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the speakers who linve iirccedcrl me, are so full of 
eloquence that you arc likely to draw erroneous 
conclusions upon this difficult cpiestion. I have 
formed an inveterate habit, t6 scrutinise closel 3 ’^ the 
terms of eveiw proi)osition which I am called upon 
to adopt. I cannot avoid this course in respect of 
the proposition now before the House, namcl 3 % that 
the Alinisters and the Councils arc justified in 
exercising; control over the administration of the 
[Tniversilies. Three .<xentlcmen have warmlj' sup- 
ported this proposition, while two have strenuously 
op])osed it. Those that liave supported it have, as 
I shall presenth' establish, .i»iYen away their eases. 
Kut I advice them in advance that if they have not 
rdread}'' taken to the stiulv' of law, they do so forth- 
with and ado])t the lei^al profession as their career 
in life, because, I assure them, the\^ will be the best 
defenders of rotten eases (Lant^hler). The proposi- 
tion under consideration, 1 take it, refers to India 
alone • I further trust it is not too large an assum- 
ption to make that it refers to the present and not 
to the future. We are consequently called upon to 
examine the proposition in view of the provision ot 
the existing constitution and in view of the present 
race of Ministers and Councillors ; we are not con- 
eerned with the possibilities of the future. I now 
affirm without hesitation that the three gentlemen 
who h.ave supported the proposition have placed 
themselves hopelessly out of Court. Each of them 
argued, by implication, at least, that the proposition 
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was expressed in terms so comprehensive that it 
could not possibly be approved by any <rentleman 
who called himself educated in a Universit 3 ^ (Cheers), 
Kach of them, in the cdiirse of argument, introduced 
<[ualiricati(3ns with a view to restrict its operation. 
Whether this was done deliberately or under the 
stress of circumstiuices, 1 do not feel cal.cd upon to 
en(|uire (Laughter), The distinguished si)eakers all 
forgot, however, that it was not i)])en to them to 
amend the proposition, as no notice of amendment 
had been given. But if amendments had been al- 
lowed, 1 am sure the}" Wiuild have exceeded 70, which 
[ understand is the precise number of (piestions 
asked in the Court f)f the Benares Hindu Cniversity 
with reference to the possible or impossi])le misdeeds 
of its piesenl Vice-Chancellor. \Yc are thus called 
upon to examine, if the Ministers and the Councillors, 
under tlie (h)vcniinent of India Act, 191b are justi- 
fied in exercising control over the administration of 
the Universities. There is no limitation suggested 
here as to the na.ture extent of the control. There 
is no indication as to the pos.sible qualifications of 
the Ministers and the (Councillors, such as were 
tacitly assumed liv one of the speakers. Consc- 
-^piently, if the proposition is allirmed, we hand over 
the Universities, to Ministers and Councillors — 
mighty Unknowns and nivstcrious Unkuowables — 
and authorise them to exercise any kind of control 
they consider proper over the administration of the 
Universities in any form they choose (rrolongcd cheers). 
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I pass on to sci*utini;ce the si.ijjnific.'iiiee of tiic term 
‘control which is in high favour in superior circles ; 
it has an innocent look, but it excites my suspicion. 
One of the speakers treated it as equivalent t:> 
‘criticism’ —instinct warns me that it is not so 
harmless ! Another speaker regarded the term 'control’ 
as convertible with ‘general control.’ I cannot fix 
the bounds of this charmingly vague phrase, but I 
feel confident that if I were to frame a definition, it 
would be rejected by Ministers and Councillors. In 
any event, this much is incontrovcrtilile that if A 
seeks to control H, the first essential that has to be 
established by him is that he is a lit and proper 
person to exercise such control over the otiier. When 
your iMinisters and Councillors come and say that 
they will exercise control over the Universit}^ we 
ask, what are your credentials What arc your 
qualifications? Have you experience ol University 
administration ? What is the basis of your judgment j 
the principle of your ciction ? Is your demand really 
authorised by the demoerac}' (Cheers) ? I yield to 
none in this hall in my fervent admiration of 
democracy and democratic institutions j at the same- 
time, 1 realise the weaknesses and the dangers of 
democracy. When a , democracy imperiously 
demands control over the University, I answer 
without hesitation, ‘pause my friends, your claim 
will becorue admissible only when democracy ceases 
to be a democracy and is transformed into an 
intellectual aristocracy’ (Cheers and Laughter). 
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What is the rniversity ? It is the crown of our 
educational edilice. No University man will seri- 
ously sugi^cst that we should hand over the control 
of the University to a democracy, which has not yet 
comt under the iiiMueiice, much less realised, the 
value, of the highest ideals of education in the life of 
the nation. Believe me, it is the function of the 
Uiiiversit}^ to raise the nation, to guide the nation 
(Cheers , to elevate the leaders (;f the democracy, 
not to he guided by them (Hear. Hear), You have 
aj)pealed to the lessons dediiciblc from the history 
of other countries which enjoy the blessings of 
difterent types of democracy. There was no demo- 
cracy more cultured than the democracy of the 
Creeks, tlie most cultured of the nations of anti- 
(juit}^ the world lias witnessed. Yet, it was this 
rlcmocracy which so grievously failed to recognise 
the sacredness of liberty of thought and speech that 
it made Socrates drink the juice of hemlock. Your 
democracy is iit)t more cultured than the democracy 
of the Greeks, and yet you suggest that the Univer- 
sities should be placed under democratic control. 
If your contention prevailed, do you imagine a 
Bacon would be given a place in your University or 
a Darwin be tolerated in the novel academic sphere 
(Cheers) ? ^ 


‘ The uamos of Bacon, ! >a>' win, Lavoisier, hanlace and many 
other innnorial leaders of thoui'hl arc carved on the walla of the 
Bi;nn(‘tt Ball, whcMCtlic debate was held. 
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You have spoken of 3'our Ministers and of your 
Councillors. They are all excellent men, and let me 
assure you in all seriousness that I entertain 
genuine admiration for the way they have acc^uitted 
themselves in the discharge of their dilficult duties. 
But when you assume that they are competent — 
each and all of them — to control the administration 
of the Universities, the dark shadows of doubt and 
hesitation imperceptibly crec]) over mv mind. I 
mean no disres])ect to their intellectual attainments, 
but 1 am so dense that I cannot really convince 
myself that they are ciualified for their self-imposed 
task. My knowledge of the contents of the Govern- 
ment of India Act is, I «am free to admit, not very 
profound. But I believe I am not in error when 1 
state that the framers of tliat epoch-making statute 
have forgotten to insert a clause which might have 
required that every Councillor should have att.ained 
the high intellectual standard imj)lied by a j)ass at 
the Matrieulation Ivxainin ition of the Calcutta 
University and that every Minister should 
have taken his Degree in Uolitical Science in the 
University of Lucknow (Laughter). The truth is 
that there is no guarantee that a Councillor or that 
even a Minister is in an\' manner fit to exercise 
control over the administration of a University, 
if they were allowed an effective voice in the admi- 
nistration of the University, bad as we are, we shall 
rapidly get worse, and we shall soon be past 
redemption and reclamation (Laughter), Let me 
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tell you a story— wluit 1 am about to narrate is a 
real incident. A distinguished meml3er of a Legis- 
lature told me, with refreshing frankncriS, that his 
grievance against me ’was that 1 had employed a 
Professor of Pali. 1 enquired if what was imputed 
to me constituted a crime. He answered, ‘Pali is 
a dead language -more dead than even Sanskrit. 
You are a Hrahmin. Why do \'ou s])cnd money on 
a Buddhist monk from Ceylon who teaches Pali to 
your pupils ? if they take their Degree in Pali, they 
will not earn even five rupees a month * I said. ‘I. 
plead guilty to the charge, lint 1 shall not abandon 
my intention to turn out as many graduates in Pali 
as possible, to reform .all future Councillors^ (Cheers j. 
That is the ideal of a kiirly educated gentleman 
who is a member of the Council and is not yet a 
Minister. I cannot overlook another aspect ^f the 
situation — the Minister is a creature of l>art\' 
politics. Even if he be, when left to himself, inclined 
to behave as an enlightened man, he is bound to 
guide h nisclf by the inclination of the party he has 
the privilege to represent t^hcers). One of the 
speakers said that a Minister might be trusted not 
to abuse his limitless authority, not to interfere 
needlessly with the administration of the [miversity. 
Hut what is or is not needless, may have to be 
determined on non academic grounds — the decision 
may be coloured by the exigencies of party politics. 
1 shall not be surprised if a Mahomedan Minister 
of Education were driven to hold that as the 
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present Trofcssor of Indian History in the Univer- 
sity of LuckiKJW is a pious Brahmin from Bengal, 
his successor should be an orthodox Moslem from the 
Punjab, llis judgment might be unconsciously 
affected by the circumstance that if he took up this 
position, he would not only capture the support of 
his party but would in addition place his salary 
beyond danger (Cheers). suave non-Brahmin 
Minister in another part of India might well adopt 
a similar policy with regard to all University 
appointments, which, in the past, have, it is 
asserted, been monopolised by haughty Brahmins. 
If you get your University under a truly democratic 
Minister of Education, the first man to disfippcar 
would be Dr. Mookerjee— 1 mean not the astute 
economist but the dreamy historian (Ciieers). The 
Minister may, with perfect justice— with the 
typical justice which would captivate his demo- 
cratic followers or masters,— say, ‘1 have never l)eeu 
able to understand what Dr. .Mokerjee has realised, 
except his own salary (Daughter). He has explored 
the history of Ancient Indian Shipping. He has 
extolled the glories of Ancient Indian Common- 
wealths. But these are not present-day questions ; 
they do not help tne solution of the breail jiroblem 
in the remotest degree. The Chair held by Dr. 
Mookerjee should accordingly lx: kept in abeyance, 
if not permanently abolished.’ The Professor, who 
would next find himself in jircdicament, would be 
Dr. Karam Narain Bahl (the Chairman). He is a 
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(listinjTiiished zoolos^ist, but with all respect for him, 
the Minister aiul the Councillors may well ask, 
MVhat has Zoology done for the projjrress of the race, 
except to establish that Man is descended from the 
Ape and still retains some of the virtues of his 
primeval ancestor ? Zoologists supervise museums 
where extinct animals arc preserved • and they 
publish unintelligible monographs on crabs and 
fishes*. So disappear into oblivion the Professor of 
Zoology and his assistants. The Profess(n*s of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy and of Experimental 
Psychology^ if they exist in this T’niversity, will 
follow him in due course, until, alas, we shall have 
none left to advance the bounds of human know- 
ledge except Chemists and Blacksmiths (Cheers). 

Before you decide to adopt the proposition now^ 
wilder discussion, may I press you to pause and 
ascertain what happens elsewhere. \Vc have been 
described as adroit imitators ; but whether that be 
or be not a malicious untruth, our rulers have given 
us Ministers and Councillors in imitation of what 
has grown up in their own land in the course of 
centuries. Whether this has been wise or unwise 
statesmanship, it is fruitless to tliscuss —there are, 
as we all know, two opposing schools of thought on 
this as on all other subjects under the sun. The 
fact remains that the step li.is been taken by those 
in authority, and you ha\ V got your Ministers .and 
Councillors. Now, if y^u study closely the hisb>ry 
of the work of the Councils during the Last three 
:i2 
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years, you find that they have, in many instances, 
endeavoured to interfere in the internal adminis- 
tration of the Universities. \Vc arc followxu's of pre- 
cedents, hut \Ye shall search "in vain for a parallel 
from the history of the Mother of Parliaments. We 
have 3 ^et to learn that the British Ihnise of Com- 
mons sits solemnly to discuss the details of Univer. 
sily administration in Leeds, Manchester or Shelhcld 
(Cheers). What has been performed here could have 
been achieved only by the renresentatives of a new- 
born democracy. The substance of the matter is 
thrit democrac}' here has nut yet been able to lake 
its own beariiii^s, to appreciate its duties and res- 
ponsibilities, to realise vividly the dangers which 
encompass it tand may retard its development. 
Friends and admirers of democracy - 1 venture to 
include myself in this category— will best promote 
the true interests of denioeraey, if they counsel 
caution and circuinspcetu)n (Loud cheers). 

Let me pass on to a line of argument which,] 
am free to admit, did not powerfully ap]x*al to me. 
That argument took this form. ‘The bureaucracy 
we have Ijccn accustomed to meet has been composetl 
of foreigners and eonse({ueutly bureaucracy is bad. 
The democracy which we have now to lace consists 
of our countrymen and consequently democracy is 
good. We Indians are all good j the foreigners are 
all bad' (Cheers). It will take me a long time to 
convince myself that this is the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. Meanwhile I am prompted 
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to eiKiuire, may not one phase of the problem have 
been ovcrloohed ? May not the Indian democracy bo 
({uite as bad as the British Bureaucracy, perhaps 
worse (Ivaughter) ? May not modern history verify 
the adage of the sage of antiquity that enfranchised 
freed men are often the most exacting tyrants ? Is 
it beyond the range of possibility that a so-called 
‘popular’ Minister m.'iy be a wolf in disguise and 
may y)r()ve to be a bureaucrat in the garb of a 
democrat, ready to play a game which no genuine 
hereditary bureaucrat woidd ever have ventured 
'Cheers). 1 maintain with srune conlidcnce that it is 
wise for all of us to act cautiously .and not to extend 
the scope of so-called ‘control,' till the new system, 
like all other human institutions, has been tested in 
the crucible of experience. Ministers and Councillors 
do not justify themselves by the mere fact c)f their 
existence .and the glamour of the position they 
occupy. Let them have, by all means, a fair clianccj 
but let them not seek to exercise control over educa- 
tional institutions of the hi.irliest tvpe, till they have 
by their deeds, inspired confidence in their ability 
to meet their obligations in other (hunains more 
within the limits of their capacity. 

1 have returned to the point from where I started. 
Let me now :vsk how sv)oii the day is likely to come 
when democracy will be fully fit to control the 
activities of Universities a 5 organs of the State for 
the development of education of the highest grade. 

1 confess 1 cannot form an estimate. That day has 
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not yet .'irrivccl in the history of the most progres- 
sive nations of the West, not in England, not in 
France, not in America. At the same time I am 
anxious that my position should not be misunder- 
stood. I do not maintain that the Universities 
should stand aloof from the life of the nation. 15du- 
cations is a sacred national trust. Fhe people who 
who dedicate their lives in the cause of education, 
work for the nation ; and it would be a calamity if 
they were completely isolated from the main stream 
of national activities. The labourers in the field of 
education should come in contact with S(;ciety in 
its diverse phases and should be ready to profit by 
criticism. This does not imply that they should be 
guided by uniurormed and unintelligent criticism. l 
am not afraid of criticism, I am not afraid of publi- 
city, even when, I find a (luestion like this put to 
me; ‘is it true that 80 per cent, of Uie Hindu stu- 
dents ])assed in Sanskrit and oO per cent, of the 
^lahomcdan students passed in Arabic ? Does this 
imply that the examination in Arabic is stiller than 
that ill Sanskrit ? Does this also imply that the Vice- 
Chancellor, a Brahmin, has inlluenccd the passes in 
Sanskrit Ouestions like these only helji to bring 
democracy into discredit -and ridicule. But apart 
from such effervescences, there can be no doubt that 
the problem of reconstruction of a University, so as 
to bring it into intimate touch with the life of the 
natif)!'! and at the same time to jireserve tin: freedom 
of its academic activities, is Iw no means free from 
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cliniciilty. One of the speakers referred to the 
distinetion between academic and administrative 
work. The dividinj^ line cannot always be sharply 
drawn ; never-the-less the distinction is real and is 
well recoj^nised. There may consequently be tw’o 
Bodies in the University, one concerned with aca- 
demic work, the other with administrative work. 
It is on this latter Body that intelligent .and enligh- 
tened Councillors should find a pl.aee There will 
thus be established a link between the members of 
the Legislative Council who have control over the 
natioiuil i>urse and the members of the profession of 
ediic.'ition who formulate academic ideals. I do not 
apprehend that such , a constitution will he easily 
sh.attered into fragments. J am not afraid of the 
inclusion of non-ac.ademic men in the Court of a great 
University. They will soon find their level, Lau- 
ghter), .and when they come into close contact with 
University teachers, they will discover that .ac.ulemic 
men man.age their work crcdit.ably even from the 
point of view' of the purse. I look forwaird wdth 
hope to a common platform wdiere academic men, 
who constitute the backbone of tlie University, may 
meet on eipial terms with non- academic men, who 
h.ave entered the Legislative Councils. Let them 
discuss frankly .all questions of policy, for instance, 
whether the University of Lucknow should open a 
Deiiartment of Agriculture at a cost of Five Lacs to 
the State. Such a topic iis this may and should be 
fruitfully discussed by a mixed Body of the type 
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indicated. But i cannot lend my support to a 
scheme which makes academic work subject to the 
control of non-academic men, specially of men whose 
actions are ax)t to lx: inspired ky political motives or 
partivSan considerations. I do not forget the ckiim 
which has sometimes been put forward that the 
Minister is entitled to control the financial adminis- 
tration of the Universit}'^ on the theory ^ that the 
man who pays the jnper is entitled to call for the 
tune/ I have never come across a more traiisiiarent 
fallacy. Can the Minister be said to i)'iv the pi])er? 
Does the money which he calls itpon the Council to 
vote constisute his [latrimony or his self ac(|uisili()n 
(Laughter) ? Is he not the custodian —sometimes a 
Yer\^ temponiry cnstodian~of funds which have been 
contributed by y^u and others like you for the benefit 
of the State ? Is it not possible that men who are 
skilled in the affairs of the University and who luive 
devoted their lives to its developnicnt, arc far more 
dec])ly interested in the institution than a Minister 
who has no aeipi.aintance — intimate or superficial — 
with University administration ? Is it at all impro- 
bable that a Minister, summoned to office IVom party 
considerations, may not only have no aptitude for 
the work entrusted to him, but may be turned out 
of office by an adverse vote of the Council, if he is 
not over-anxious to enjoy his handsome salary ? ] 
venture to think that a Minister who poses as the 
flower of democracy cannot consistently exercise 
autocratic and bureaucratic powers over the Uni- 
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versity (Cheers). There is tio eountry in the modern 
world where State control of high education was 
more stringent^ more rigorous, than in (lermaiiy, and 
the civilised world has witnes-ed its baneful eonsc- 
(juences. Xo University can flourish unless its 
Ih'ofessors possess tliat priceless treasure which we 
call freedom of thought (Cheers). If 1 were a Univer- 
sity Professor 1 would without hesitation, decline 
to mould my opinions in matters of history, economics, 
religion, philos()])hy and science to suit the arro- 
gance or ignorance of a Minister of Ivdueation. 
however elevated his rank in the W.arrant f)f Prece- 
dence. ()ii what principle, .sacred to democracy, is 
it claimed that decisions of the I ’ni versity, — whether 
they l)e on ([nestiims academic or administrative is 
immaterial for the present purpose —should be 
submitted to tlie Minister I'or eonilrmation or ’.ejec- 
tion, as if he were an all-knowing and never-erring 
Angel from Heaven ? d'he danger is e(iually grave 
whether such autocratic intervention is made all- 
l)ervading or is restricted to concerns linancial, 
Tlie gri]) of the Iron Hand may be lightened, as 
we all know in ways diverse .and devious, and com- 
])lete surrender to the will the linancier secured, 
so that half the Professors may be Brahmins, half 
non-Brahmitis. or a fourth Christian .and three- 
I'ourths Ab^slem (Cheers), Put not into the hands 
of the (rovernment a weapon which may be used 
for the punishment of a University teacher whose 
vicwvS and inlluence are di-itasteful to the men at 
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the time in power ; encourage not sycophancy and 
keep the University as independent organs of 
opinion in the community. Let me assure you that 
the proposition before the Ilouse is pregnant with 
incalculable danger, and, may, if logically extended, 
destroy the fabric of the State. When all Depart- 
ments of the State become Ministeric'il — none 
Reserved — will you demand that Law and .justice 
should be administered by the Courts under the 
control of the Minister and the Councillors ? Will 
you demand that military campaigns should be 
conducted under the wise guidance of brilliant 
civilians ? One of the speakers this evening, with 
evident satisfaction, referred to laymen as Secre- 
taries for War— he prudently overlooked that this 
had sometimes led nations into disaster and that 
many people would not hesitate for a moment, if 
they were called upon to make a choice between a 
Churchill and a Kitchener yCheers). 

b'inally, let us look at the ])roblcni from the 
theoretical standi)oint. The State must discharge 
its manifold functions through Bodies proj)erly 
constituted. The duty of the State with regard to 
higher education is ])erformed through the medium 
of the Universities, as the appropriate organs 
created for this special purjjose. Once you have 
framed a constitution for a University, leave it free. 
If you find that the consitution has failed let the 
legislature interfere and alter the consitution. But 
it is a contradiction in terms that you have a 
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Universitj^ entrusted by the State with the dis- 
charge of the very responsible duty of promotion 
of higher education aiifl yet you contemplate inter- 
ference on every ])ossiJ)le and impossihlc occasion. 
That i}osit.ioii is intolerable ; and in the light .of 
conditions, educational and political, here and 
elsewhere, I conlidently ask you to reject the motion 
and to make an insistent demand for autonomous 
self-governing Universities, in intimate touch with 
the life of the Nation and yet free from external 
control ■ free from political fetters from the State, 
free from ecclesiastical fetters from religious cori)o-' 
rations, Irce from civic fetters from the community. 
Thus and thus alone can the Nation, under the 
vitalising inlluence of a creative, an independeni 
centre of Thought, work out its m(.)ral as well as 
intellectual salvaticm, in touch alike with the 
experience of the ])ast and tin' aspirations of the 
future (Urolonged cheers*).’’ 


' Tho Uousii tlioii »hvi<led aiul tbo roaolufi'*:] was lioclared lost 
ill! overwliolmiiiL!; iiiajority. 
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Correspondence between 
Lord Lytton and Sir Asutosh 


OovcM'iiment House 
Qilcutta. 

24th Mc'irch, 1922. 


Derir Sir Asutosh, 

With reference to the MceCluineellorship abrmt 
wliich 1 spoke to you on Wednesday last, \ am 
well aware that this oHice has entailed upon you 
a heavy l)urden of work, and that though a post 
of honour and responsibility, it is not coveted by 
you f(jr any reason exccj)! a wish to serve the 
University which you love, and to the weltare 
of which you liave devoted your life. As you 
know, the appointment has to be matle not by the 
Chancellor ])ut by the Local (lOvernmcnt that is 
to say, l)y the Ooveriior and the Minister jointly, 
and wx* both wish to kni)w to what extent wc 
can count on your cooperation, 1 am anxious 
to retain your services in this post because 1 feel 
that your ]jowers and your attainments tire ot 
great value to the University and to the cause 
of higher education in Bengal. But if those powers 
and attainments are used in opposition to the 
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GoYcrnment in the belief that you arc thus serving 
the interests of the University, your continued 
occupation of th(‘ post would be impossible. 

You have seen oui* Bill, you have heard from 
me (.)n more than one occasion that in framing it 
we are anxious to retain the largest measure of 
academic independence which c/in be secured for a 
Universit}'^ which is bound to (roveriiment in its 
origin and in its constitution and which is at i)re- 
sent in need of linaneial assistance. 1 have asked 
for your suggestions, and I shoukl welcome 3'our 
criticism, ])r()vided it is offered as a fellow-worker 
and not addressed to outside l)0(lies The conti- 
nuance of the course you have followed during 
the last few inotiths would entirely ])reclude my 
favouring your reappointment. Hitherto you have 
given me no help ; you have on the contrary used 
ever^^ expedient to o])pose us. \ <>ur criticisms have 
been destructive rather than consinictive ; ycni have 
misre])resented our objects and motives, and in- 
stead of coming to me as your friend ami Cliancellor 
with lieliitul suggestions for the improvement of 
our Hill, you have ins])ired articles in the IVess 
to discredit the Government ; you have appealed to 
Sir Michael Sadler, to the Government of India 
and the (government of Assam to o])pose our Bill. 
All this has been the action not of a fellow- worker 
anxious to improve the conditions of co operation 
between the Government and the I’niversity, but 
of an opponent of the maintenance of any connection 
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])ctwccii the two. I should not complain of 
this if you avowed yourself an open antogonist 
and 'Said to me frankly, ‘'in the interests of the 
University 1 am ohilgcd to oppose your policy and 
cannot co-operate with you/’ But in that case, 
you could not expect the Government to retain 
you as a colleague and ask you to continue as 
Vice-Chancellor. 

I invite you at this time w hen the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s oHice must be Idled anew — a time which 
is also one of momentous consequence to the 
University — to assure me that you will exchange 
an attitude of ()p])ositioii for one of whole hearted 
assistance, for in our co-o])eration lies the only chance 
of securing pu])lic funds for the University without 
impairing its aeadeiiiie freedom, 11' you w ill do 
this, if you wdll work wdth us jis a colleague ?uid 
trust to your ])ow’er of persuasion to get w'hal 
you consider the defects in our Bill amended, if 
you can give an assurance that you wall not work 
against the (lovernment or seek the aid of other 
agencies to defeat our Bill, then I am prepai'cd to 
seek the concurrence of m\^ Minister to your re- 
appointment as Viced liancellor and 1 am confident 
that we can ])roduee a Bill . wdiich will both secure 
the approval of the Legislative Council and be 
of lasting benefit to the University. If you 
cannot conscientiously do this, you must make 
yourself free to oppose me by ceasing to be 
Vice-Chancellor. 
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I shtill be »lad to hear from you before Tuesday 
and 1 await your answer with the hope that what- 
ever your deeisioii may be, it will make the future 
easier for l)()th of us. 

Ikdieve me, your sincerely, 
L^'tton. 

lion. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I., M.A. D.L., etc. 


Sir Asutosh’s Reply. 

Scmate House, 
Calcutta. 

20th March, 1923. 

Dear T^ord Lytton, 

1 am in recei])l of your letter dated the 24th 
AJareh which reached me on Saturday evening after 
1 had returned home from the Convocation. I shall 
in my reply speak without reserve and hesitation 
as you have made most unjust and unmerited im- 
putations on iny conduct. 

Before 1 record mv views on your offer to 
reai)point me as Vice Chancellor and the conditions 
that acconipanv it, 1 shall deal with your remarks 
on my attitude towards the jH'oposcd scheme of 
legislation. 1 cannot reproduce here the contents 
of the eorrespoiuK nee which has ])assed between 
you and me on this subject, but it >eems clear that 
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you could not have refreshed your memory Viy its 
perusal before you criticised my conduct. Von could 
not possibly have forgotten that in the letter which. 
1 wrote to you on the 4th rNovember, 1922 after 
1 had received a copy of the University Bill from 
Mr. Mittcr, I expressed in unmistakable terms my 
disapproval of its contents and the principles under- 
lying it. That Bill came upon me as an absolute 
surprise. Mr. Mitter, you might remember, asked 
for my personal opinion. In your letter dated the 
Sth November, 1922, you distinctly wrote to me 
that Mr. Mitter had told you that the Senate of 
the University had been consulted oflicially but f hat 
my personal opinion h.ad not been invited. This, 
as I intimated to you kiter, was the cxrict opposite 
of truth. This was followed by protracted corres- 
pondence and interviews with you in the course of 
which 1 exi)laine(l to you m}'^ views u])()n the draft 
Bilb At length on the 11th January, 1922 you 
gave me permission to consult the Members of the 
Senate on the provisions of the Bill. At about the 
same time 1 received from you a copy of the Secon- 
dary Education Bill • all information regarding its 
contents, though rej)eatcdly asked for, had been 
kept back by the (government from the University. 
The Senate, thus placed in possession of the two 
Bills, appointed a Committee to report on their 
provisions. Before the views of the University 
eimld be formulated and communicated to you, you 
adopted, inspite of my earnest protests and the 
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remonstrance of the Senate, an absolutely indefen- 
sible course. You forwarded the Bill or Bills to the 
Government of India with a view to obtain its 
sanction to introduce* them into the Ix'gislativc 
Council. If you refer to the corrcs|)ondcnce, you 
will find that 1 and my colleagues on the Senate 
made a des|jerate effort to convince you that as the 
Bills were open to grave objections, they should 
not be adopt('(l as Government measures before full, 
and searching enquiry. ( )ui appeals and protests were 
totally disregarded. You now make a grievance 
that 1 have used every expedient to oppose your 
Government to arrest the progress of the measures. 
You complain that I have ai)pealed to the (»oveni- 
meiit of India and the Government of Assam, Yim 
will be suriirised to hear that what I have done has 
been perfectly constitutional. In your letter dated 
the 11th -I a unary, 1923, you stated explicitly that 
1 would be free to take wh.at steps 1 please to dis- 
cuss the Bill with the Members of the Senate. In 
my reply dated the 1 1 th 3anuary, 1923, 1 stated 
that in view of the importance of the questions 
raivSed, I had decided tt) give ;\n op]iortunity to 
every ^Member of the Senate to discuss the provb 
sions of the Bills. The Semite, it may not be 
known to you, includes His Excellency the (lovernor 
of Assam, the Mcmlier of the Council of the Gover- 
nor-Oeneral in charge of the Department of Educa- 
tion, the Minister for C«lucation in Assam and the 
Director of ITiblic Instruction in Assam. The papers 
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were furwarclcd as confidential d(^cimients to each 
of these gentlemen. If I had withheld the papers 
from them, tliey would have i)ecn entitled to make 
legitimate gricYanee*. against *me. If the result has 
been that they have formed an unfiivonrahle o])inion 
of the measures devised bv 3 ^) 111 ' (lOYernment, find 
have taken sueh stei)s as they consider necessar^^ and 
proper, you ina^^ regret it, but surely that is not a 
ground for complaint against me. Vou also make a 
grievance that 1 have appealed to Sir Michael Sadler. 
Vour (government, notwitlistanding my advice 
and the advice of the Senate, has unceremoniously 
la^ected the recommendations made b^^ tlie Commis- 
sion over whose deli])erations Sir Michael Sadler 
])resided. If 1 have intimated this fact to Sir 
Michael Sadler— a fact which lias been i\ matter of 
public know]e{lge for man\" weeks past— I did it 
in the best interests of the University and of the 
country. Again, you do not hesitate to assert that 
1 have inspired articles in the Press to discredit 
your (hivernmeiit. This is a libel and I cliallenge 
you to i)roducc evidence in support of this unfound- 
ed alleg.ation. 

Vou complain that my criticisms have been 
destructive rather than constructive. Ves, the criti- 
cisms have been destructive of the provisions of the 
Bills which appeared to me and to my colleagues 
(>n the Senate to be most objectionable, framed, as 
we did not hesibite to record, from a political and 
not an educational standpoint. You seem to regret 
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ill, 'it oiir criticisms lic'ivc not l)ccn constructive, liut 
you hriYC never eared to invite the rniversitv to 
lr,'inic a constructive sclieiiu* for the henelit of vour 
(loverninenl. 1 liave, rfni more thiin one occasion, 
as you will no dimbt recollect, otlercd to draw up 
a Jdll wit.li the assislanct' of my colleai^iU'S on the 
Senate and repre^enta tives ol your th>verinncnt — 
])ut T hav(‘ reciived no response. '/on com[)lain that 
I ha\a‘ liitluTto ‘>iven you no helj). I m.aintaiii 
that 1 have eonstantly «Mlctetl you iny help and 
advice wnich. lor reasons hesi known to von alone, 
you have not aeee])te«l. 1 lia.ve writun to you 
leLler alter letter — even in Mie midst of tcrrililc 
somvvs - commenting' in deiad on the |)rovisi(:)ns of 
the Hills. \()n liave never carcil to reply to the 
criticisms thus expressed, wn the »>thcr band, 
althou<;h 1 found Ironi your letter dated lUh danuary, 
1023 that 3 'on were convinced that the proposed 
anieinlinents were, as predicied by me, iniiiossiliie 
ol’ accomphshiiient in an aniendiiii;' iVill, I discovered 
niiicli to niy' surjirise a few days laU*r that \nm were 
detcruiined to push on the ainetidini;' Hill and send 
it up to the tiovernnienl of India for sanction. 
Aj^ain, the Keiiort of the Committee oii the two 
Bills (which we took ^reat pains to prepare) uiiuutcly 
criticised their clauses and chalienj^cd the ideal that 
lay beneath them. Von liavedjicvcr recorded your 

* Asutosh’s widowoti d:!U"btei -- Nvhoui lie thought it his duty 
loroiiiarry in liie hK-r of ,-ocial 0"!"-i'-iois\ii — died during this period. 

33 
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opinion on our views. \ou h.'ive not even ijjiven me 
tlie opportunity to discuss the report with y(ni. 
On the other hnnd, 1 cannot overlook that vour 
letter to me dated loth l^e'Druarv, 1923 made it 
fpiitc clear tliat you did not realise the uravitv of 
the issues and you did not hesitate to expi'C‘ss your 
impatience a' tlie s])aee that our criticisms occupied, 
1 notice tiiat you ehar.!,;e me with havin;^' misrepre- 
sented your oiijects and motives. I most eniphati- 
eallv repudiate this unloimded ehari^e. On the other 
hand, it would l)e interestinii; to know whether, 
when yon slMted to the I .ej^isla live Council that 
your ‘anxiety to consult the authorities of the 
IJuiversity and to obtain their support as far as 
possible^ was ivsponsii);e fl)r the delay/ you were 
already aware <1 the attitude taken up by the 
(-Toverunied i ol India. If you have the courapy to 
)jul)iish to the world all the d(H:umenLs on tlu 
subject atid the entire eorre-p'otulence which has 
l)asse(l i)eLwa.‘en us, i shall clieciTully accept tin. 
jud^nient of .01 iiiij)artial public. 

I shall linally consider your oiler to reai)])oint 
me as Vice-Chancellor subject to a variety of eoiidi 
tions. There are expressions in your letter wliieh 
im])ly that 1 am an applicant for the ]K)st and I am 
in expectation of rea p[)oifi linen t. Let me assure you 
that if you ami your. Minister are under such an 
impression, you are entirely mistaken. You ask me 
to give you a pledge that 1 shall exchange an atti- 
tude of opposition for one of whole-hearted assist- 
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ancc You are apparently not ac((uainte(l with the 
traditions of the hiij;h olhce which I hru^e held for 
ten years. T was first called upon to accept the oflice 
ol Vice Chancellor by i^hat (lod-feariiii^ soldier, the 
late Karl of Minto. He did not bind me with chains 
blit on the otlier hand expressly enji)iiied me to work 
in eoneiirrcnce with the Senate in such manner as 
might appear to my judgment to be in the truest 
interests of the rniversity. \Xc had in fact many 
o])e!i eonlliets with the views of the (lOYernment in 
those days j you will however be inteivsted to know 
that at the Convocation on the 1211! Marelg Ibid 
fvord Minto referred to me in the following words : 
‘ Now that my high ollict^ is drawiiig to a, close I 
rei )iee to feel tint tin* admini'^tration of this great 
University will continue to benelit irom your disLin- 
guished abilit’r and your /'*<»>• Dining 

the time that Lord Ilardinge was Chancellor of the 
rniversity, we had many an acciile difference 
with the t'lovcrniiient, and a-^ Vice Clianceiior L never 
hesitatcil to express my d:sai>proval i-f tiovernmenl 
measures vrhen they apjieared. to me to be injurk'vus 
to the interests of the Lniversity. Lord ilardinge 
had the geiierosit}' repeated.'.' to eongratulale me on 
the bold stand we had from time to time made 
against the views maintained by his Cfoveimment. 
When two years ago, at the insistent reiiuest of Lord 
Chelmsford and Lord Ronaldshay^ 1 accepted their 
iiiYitatioii to hold the post of Vice-Chancellor, 
I stated distinctly that 1 would spare no efforts to 
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ilevote myself to the services of the llniversit}" and 
to jn'oiriote, to the best i)f my judgment and ability, 
the truest interests of my Alnm Avhich have 

])een always dearest to me. 'From the conversation 
that I bad with Lord Konaldshay at that time, 1 
discvjvered that no one appreciated more keenly than 
he tlie need and value of a thornughly indejKMident 
Vice Ch'uicellor. Let me assure you that this high 
tradition was not created l)y me. It was my 
])rivilege to work as a Meuiber of the Syndicate with 
eight succesive Vice-Cha.ncellors during a period (if 
seventeen years, before. I was called upon to accept 
that post, and most, if iK^t all of them, were eminent 
men iml)ued with the traditions of the ollice from 
the time of tlieir prc<lecessors. Many of the occu- 
pants. ever since the da\'S of cuir first Vice Chancellor, 
Sir James Colville, Chief Justice of the Sui)reme C(»url , 
have been men who had taktai oath to administer 
justice in the name of their Sovereign. To them ii 
wamld have been a matter of astonishment to be told 
that, as Vice Chancellors, they wcrccxjicctcd to adapt 
themselves to the views of the Government simjily 
because i- was the Government which had the 
appointment in its gift. 1 have, I 
maintain, scrupulously adhered to the cherished 
traditioiis of my olhce aiid it has never entered 
into my mind, during the last two years, 
that I was seriously expected to adapt myself to the 
wishes of your Government. Surely, my attitude 
towards the policy adopted by your Government in 
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the matter of University legislation has been ([uite 
familiar to yon for some months past^ and yon have 
never before this ventured to conv(‘V a suggestion 
to me that my action as Vice-Clianeellor liris been 
nil worth of my oluee I (piiU' realise that I have 
not in the remotest deg:* ‘e Lri 'd to jde'ise von or 
vonr Minister. lint 1 efaiin that [ have neted 
tlir )ngh()iit ill the b-st iniercsts of tlie University, 
imtwi thstanfiing fonnidalde dilhenlties and olistaeles, 
and that 1 liavcr nniforndy tried O) save your (iovenv- 
meiit from tlu‘ pursuit of a radical! v wroi.e; course — 
though my advie'e Iiad ai I bciai heeded. F am not 
surprised that neitlier yon n a* yaiur Minister can 
tolerate me. N'oii asseri tlml you waul, us to he 
men ' Von !ia.ve one before yon, wlio ean spe.ak and 
aet fearlesi-e.y aceorddoig to bis convietious. mid \ou 
'.re not abl ■ lo tlu' siglu of him. 1: may not 

1)0 impoS'dhle for yon ti; secure ila.* ua viecs i.f a, sub- 
servient. Vicc-Ch<»iKvl]or, prcjiared alwavs to carry 
out the mandate 5 of your Uiovernmenl, rind lo act as 
a spy on the Saiat».*. lie may enjoy the confidence 
of yonr Ujovcrimieiit hut lie will not certainly 
enjoy the cMuil^ience of the SenaU^ and the public 
of Bengal. We shall waicli with interest the 
perform inces of a Vice-Cliancellor of this type, 
creating a new tradition for the olliee. 


■ In Ills C A lilrt‘.s-» .Aj tln' Du* rji loiivorsity LonI 

hytton exhnitisi his the yjuin^ men of Ihe country — speuinily of 
the Linivursity — to ho anon'. 
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1 send you without hesitation the only answer 
which an honourable man can send — an answer 
which you and your advisers expect and desire : 1 
decline the insulting offer you have made to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
ASUTOSll Mookbimhe 


His Excellency the Earl of Eytlon, Ci.C I.Iv. 
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